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Preface 


T he reasons for the appearance of tin’s book are tlic present 
revival of art interest in America and the urgent need for art 
education that will be sufficiently pragmatic to meet the 
requirements of an advancing culture, one in which the con- 
servation of human resources must play an increasingly important 
role. Tlie aim of the book is to present a picture that, fortunately, 
is neither philosophical nor thcorclical, for its preparation has been 
to n considerable extent a cooperative enterprise; its content has been 
the cumulative outgrowth of professional experiences in which a large 
number of individuals, both teachers and students, have had a share. 

Tlie contents of this book are based on neither the traditional 
nor the radical point of view in education but seek, rather, to advocate 
and to exemplify a balanced ofTcring, one in which information 
experience and activity experience arc equitably related. Tlie book 
should therefore meet the requirements of a text in art education for 
use in the preparation of teachers in nonnal schools, art schools, and 
teachers colleges. It should also ser\'e as a reference hook for teachers 
in science — not only for teachers of art hut for other teachers as well, 
integrated art being but a single aspect of tlic entire school cxiK'ricncc 
of elcmcnlarj* and sccondnrj* scliool lioj-s and girls. Tlic pur|>o«c of 
the book, then, is not so much to furnish subject matter for the cur- 
riculum as to indicate how subject matter is to lie made use of in 
learning — to provide a point of ww in art education and a found.*i- 
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tion in the techniques employed in carrying on units of teaching m 
art that bear a definite and positive relationship to the cumculum 

as a whole. . . j t j -n 

The author desires to acknowledge special indebtedness to IJr. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, formerly Director of the Enoch Pratt Library of 
Baltimore, for the annotated bibliographies at the ends of the chap- 
ters and in the chapter, Books on the Arts; to Ivan Rigby, Teacher 
of Design, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, for material relating to “The 
New Art” included in the chapter. The Senior High Schools; and to 
Walter R. Gale, Instructor in Art, Baltimore City College; George 
E. Griefzu, Instructor in Art, Thomas A. Edison Vocational High 
School; Gretta Smith, Head of the Fine Arts Department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library; and Mrs. Blanche R. Bellamy, Alanager, 
Munsell Color Company, Inc.; all of Baltimore, Maryland; also to 
John E. DeMej'er, Executive Secretary, The Related Arts Service, 
and to Dr. H. H. Linn, Associate Professor of Education and Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, both of New York; and to the following persons for furnishing 
«)py for the illustrations: Belle Boas, Baltimore; Theodore M. DUl- 
away, Philadelphia; Dr. Royal B. Famum, Providence; ^lay Gear- 
hart, Los Angeles; the late Harry W. Jacobs, Buifalo; Winifred K. 
Kaley, Scarsdale, N.Y.; Jlrs. Zara B. Kimmey. Albany. N.Y.; the 
late Joseph Marchetti, Aliquippa, Pa.; Edith L. Nichols, New York; 
Russell C. Farr, ISashington, D.C.; Hobson Pittman, Overbrook, 
Pa.; Clara V. RcjTiolds, Seattle; the late Augustus F. Rose, Provi- 
dence; and the late Elmer A. Stephan. Pittsburgh. 

Tlic author further acknolwedges indebtedness to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Guenn of Baltimore, for contributing the outlines and plans 
for an clemcntarj- scliool unit of leaching; to George Horn of Balti- 
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more for the outlines .incl plans for a junior high school unit; to Ituth 
Freyberger of Huntingdon, Pa., for the outlines and plans for a 
senior high school unit; to Norman F. Burnett of Baltimore, for tlie 
organization diagrams in tlie form of balances. lie also wishes to 
express his appreciation and thanks to the following publications for 
granting permission to use in adapted form material prepared by the 
author and appearing first in their columns: The American School 
Board Journal, The Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Clearing Ilouac, 
Design, Education, Educational Administration and Superrision, Pro- 
gressite Education, Tlie Journal of the Notional Education Association, 
School Arts, The School Exeaitire, and School and Society. 


liAtTiMone, jro. 
May, lOiO 


Legs Loyal Winslow 
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Editor’s Introduction 


F or ten years the first edition of this book has been used widely 
in the art education of teachers. Tlie length of the decade 
cannot be measured merely in years» but must also be measured 
in the impact of the momentous events winch those years have 
brought. At the end of this period, it is more apparent than ever 
before that the communities of men must be greatly strengthened 
if men are to survive, and that the spirits of men must put growing 
reliance on those activities which nourish the spirit. 

In these circumstances, the kind of art which this book discusses 
is increasingly indispensable. As one of the crucial elemenU in the 
life of any community — local, national, or world-wide — a community- 
serving, community-expressing, and community-symbolizing art 
needs now as always to be clearly understood and to l>c pul into 
action with courage and imagination. 

This revised edition is presented to the profession in the Ixrlicf 
that it will be an even more valuable inslrmncnt for this purpose 
than was its predecessor. 

Harold IJk.vja.mis' 


Unn’tnarTT or Martui?«1> 
May. 101!) 
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Chapter I 

Art in a Changing World 


O NiiY recently have we come to the full realization that the 
time has arrived for taking stock of onr mental and emo- 
tional assets, with a view to consistent planning for the 
future. “From the social point of view, as contrasted with 
art for art’s sake,” observe Keppel and Diilfiis, “the problem of art, 
like that of religion and recreation, turns today on its scrtdcc to man 
in his inner adjustment to an environment which shifts and cliangcs 
with unexampled rapidity. It appears to he one of the three great 
forces which stand between m.aladjiistcd man and his breakdown. 
Each serves in its onai w.ay to bring him comfort, serenity and 


ioy.”‘ 

In the entire history of the Innimn r.acc there h.as probably never 
been a time when there existed a more urgent need for balance in 
human relations than obtains at present. Certainly, we have all had 
more or less forcibly impressed on oitr minds and souls in the past 
few years the decided lack of cllcctivcncss in living on the part of the 
individuals .about ns, a condition that has inevitably resulted in 
mental and emotional insecurity. We have observed the disintegration 
of farnilv control, accompanied by n diminution in the restraining 

‘Keppel K •nd R- 1-* ^*'*^'***'* 

New York. 1«3. 
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Forces formerly exerted by religion; we have seen a youth problem 
developing, the magnitude of which has challenged the resources of 
the schools as never before in the entire history of education.^ 

In planning for the future, art education should obviously he 
regarded as one means of securing mental and emotional balance in 
living, and the approach to art should be from the standpoint of the 
individual, as well as from that of the social group. The art experi- 
ences engaged in in the schools should not only help the individual 
to he a greater source of material as well as spiritual satisfaction to 
himself, but it should also help to make him a better citizen in the 
community environment in which he lives. 

DEMOCRACY IN ART EDUCATION 
“At times the schools have thought,” says Haggerty,* “that 
they should make children, at least some children, artists in the 
creative sense. They have tried to teach them to make with their own 
hands beautiful things that could be placed in a school exhibit. For 
the most part the effort has gone awry. In the first place, the schools 
can scarcely afford an amount of time adequate for the making of a 
competent artist. Secondly, only a few pupils could participate in a 
genuinely creative program which would thus leave all other pupils 
untouched. Thirdly, the attempt at a productive program for the few 
lends to set art apart as an interest that most persons can neglect 
and creates of its devotees a kind of separatist cult. This effort at a 
creative program loo often envisages art in a very restricted way, 
entirely out of keeping with our assumption, and it would limit school 
instruction to a narrow field of acthilies, 

Mionwpoiu, 1833. ^ <>8 0/ Life, pp, 39 University of Slinnesota PrcM. 
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“Art as the province of a sophisticated few lies outside tlie 
pattern of our thinking here. Art as a cult may be a hindrance rather 
than an aid to art as a way of life, and it clearly seems to be so in 
many cases. The teacher’s art must be that of the broad and crowded 
avenues of life, the home, the factory, and the market place. It is 
this conception that must be clarified and dramatized in concrete 
ways, if art is to take its place in the schools as a major and vital 
instrument of cultural education.” 

DESIGN AND LIWNG 

Realizing that neither extreme change nor extreme stability can 
be expected to furnish a solution of the problem, we have at last 
come to recognize in the existing unbalance a challenge to our cITorts 
at planning; to realize that in order to secure an adequate .solution, 
reason will need to bo tempered with tradition, and fancy with the 
restraining force of reality. The principles of design, so familiar to 
teachers of art, will indeed have to be applied to the finest of all arts, 
which is the art of living. 

Since art is s}-ntlietic, its influence on the new social order will 
be constructive. In the prc.scnl situation, design may well be con- 
sidered as a mental conception of what n il! need to be done to secure 
balanced living. The design principle of balance will neeil to be 
applied to ever}-day problems; problems of selection, of arrangement, 
of maintenance, of understanding and of appreciation, of expression 
and of creation. “Wiat most of ns lack in orilcr to be artisls,” .s.aya 
Dewev,' “is not the inceptive emotion, nor yet merely ter bnirxil skill 
in execution. It is capacity to work a vague idea and emotion over 
into terms of some definite merlium.” 

. Dr.ry John. Minion. lUH I Co, .W. V™1. IWl. 
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ART AS A SCHOOL STUDY 

“H the fullest measure of benefit is to be realized from the 
teaching of art, it is at once evident ” as pointed out by Klar,* “that 
we shall have to conceive of art education not merely as an obligation 
of the entire curriculum, but as a major objective of a school study 
as well. From the standpoint of school administration, art as a school 
study may be regarded as exactly coordinate with the other subjects; 
from the standpoints of content and of psychological method, how- 
ever, art is somewhat though not radically different from the other 
subjects. It is concerned quite largely with the concrete expression of 
individual thoughts and feelings to the end that life itself shall be 
iiicher and more meaningful for all.” 

From the beginning to the end o! the school course, the art 
period should be one of continuous self-expression and of consistent 
self-realization, of aspiration and of dreams, of experiment with a 
diversity of materials and of experience with beautiful things, of 
recreation and of productive work done in the spirit of play, of 
freedom of thought and of opinion, of mental and of spiritual 
growth. 


‘ War, Vt'.U., C.V.KittiyrSndnL. Winslow, AH EdueatUm 
Millop Bradley Company, Springfield. Maw , 1 W 3 . 


^’iPrifunpUandPractiee, pp. 10-11, 


FROSI THE BEGINNING TO THE END OP THE SCHOOL 
COURSE THE ART PERIOD SHOULD BE ONE OF CONTINU- 
OUS SELF-EXPRESSION AND OF CONSISTENT SELF-REALIZA- 
TIOX. Childrm of Crad, in Adinilie, cj th, Amnricnn 

Indiana, ilonlclair. New Jeraey. 
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traksformikg emotion into expression 

According to DewejV “An irritated person is moved to do some- 
thing. He cannot suppress his irritation by any direct act of will; at 
most he can only drive It by this attempt into a subterranean channel 
where it will work the more insidiously and destructively. He must 
act to get rid of it. But he can act in different ways, one direct, the 
other indirect, in manifestations of his state. He cannot suppress it 
any more than he can destroy the action of electricity by a fiat of 
will. But he can harness one or the other to the accomplishment of 
new ends that will do away with the destructive force of the natural 
agencj’. The irritable person does not have to take it out on neighbors 
or members of hLs family to get relief. He may remember that a 
certain amount of regulated physical actirity is good medicine. He 
sets to work tidying his room, straightening pictures that are askew, 
sorting papers, clearing out drawers, putting things in order generally. 
He uses his emotion, switching it into indirect channels prepared by 
prior occupations and interests. But since there is something in the 
utilization of these channels that is emotionally akin to the means 
Ijy which his irritation would find direct discharge, as he puts objects 
in order his emotion is ordered. 


Tliis transformation is of the veiy essence of the change that 
takes place in any and everj' natural or original emotional impulsion 
when it Ukes the indirect road of expression instead of the direct 
road of discharge. Irritation may be let go like an arrow directed at a 
target and produce some change in the outer world. But having an 
outer effect Is something verj- different from ordered use of objective 
conditions in order to give objective fulfillment to the emotion. The 
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latter alone is expression and the emotion that attaches itself to, or 
IS interpenetrated by, the resulting object is esthetic. If the person in 
question puts his room to rights as a matter of routine lie is anesthetic. 
But if his original emotion of impatient irritation has been ordered 
and tranquillized by what he has done, the orderly room reflects back 
to him the change that has taken place in himself. lie feels not that 
he has accomplished a needed chore, but has done sometliing emo- 
tionally fulfilling. His emotion as thus ‘objectified’ is esthetic.” 

Taste is possible only because people differ in their opinions 
about what is fitting or artistic, and it is through the exercise of 
one’s sense of discrimination that taste improves and grows. People 
constantly, though often unconsciously, display their taste not only 
in the things they create and in the selection of the products that 
they buy and in the arrangement of these things on the person or in 
the home, but also in the artistic care that they take of themselves 
and of their possessions, in maintaining themselves and their posses- 
sions artistically. Improvement in the taste of the masses can accom- 
plish nothing short of improvcmcnl all along the line: improvement 
in communities, in public buildings, in our homes, and m ourselves, 
general improvement in living with tl.c resulting liighcr standards 
implied. 


the artist axd industry 

Geddes- points out timt "Wc nrc cnlcrinRnn ern wl.icl. notnI.I.v 
shall be charnctcrizcd by design in four specific phases: Design in 
social strnctnrc to insnre the orgnn.».t.on o p«.p e. n-ork svenlth. 
leisure. Design in all objects of dndy use that si, all luakc then, eeo- 

1 rJ rtiAP. I. PP- 9'*^. IjUK Hrown k fUatoa. 

■ C.d X. .Wnirt ol CMp. .. 1 1 

1032. 
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nomlcal, duiaWe, convenknl, congenial to everyone. Design in the 
arts, painting, sculpture, music, literature and architecture that shall 
inspire the new era. 

“The impetus towards design in industrial life today must be 
considered from three viewpoints: the consumer's, the manufacturer s 
and the artist’s. The consumer has seen and read advertisements and 
has turned trustingly to industry. But industry, with some con- 
spicuous exceptions, has failed him. It has forced consumers to buy 
below their taste. Sales organizations have educated the masses to 
accept the mediocre as criterion, offering at a reasonable price, not 
genuine creations, but spurious substitutes of a mongrel-imitation- 
period 

“Yesterday’s raerchan^ing psychologN' was to follow in the 
wake of popular demand and to supply it. Tomorrow’s merchandising 
policj* must necessarily be to anticipate public demand and supply it. 
Since public demand now is for quality in appearance as well as for 
quality in service, artists and industry will still further unite their 
efforts to win the confidence of the public. 

“Be are loo much inclined to believe, because things have long 
been done a certain way, that that is the best way to do them. 
Following old groovy of thought is one method of playing safe. But 
it deprives one of initiative and lakes too long. It sacrifices the value 
of the element of surprise. At limes, the only thing to do is to cut 
loose and do the unexpected. It takes more than imagmation to be 
progressive. It takes vision and courage.” 

“It one engenders a love of beauty.” states a recent manifesto 
o I le Frogr«si\e Education Association, “he is indirectly creating 
deep and ahiding spiritual values and building character. If he de- 
vclops good taste, be is also developmg pevsonalily, social values, 
[ 10 ] 
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Citizenship and character. If he enriches life and trains for leisure, 
again he is building social values, wholesome lives and mental atti- 
tudes, social consciousness, character and spirituality. If he develops 
the desire to create, the same is tnie and in addition he has proWded 
the individual with a rich and constructive experience and an oppor- 
tunity for a satisfying emotional expression which may well spell the 
difference between a balanced and unbalanced life, between normality 
and success or futility and failure-”* 


ART EDUCATION FOR LIBERAL ENDS 


Whitford® calls attention to the fact that “art education, properly 
presented, awakens the child’s sense of obsciwation so that he pos- 
sesses a seeing eye and an understanding mind. The act of seeing 
involves the processes of thought, of mcmorj% and of judgment. For 
example, if a pupil is trained in the ability to see grace and refine- 
ment of line in plants, and is taught to adapt such lines to the design- 
ing of furniture, he will be more obser%-ant and appreciative of fine 
lines in nature and furniture. If a pupil is given the ability to see and 
analyze beautiful color harmonics in the plumage of lords, m plants, 
and all nature, and is taught to produce similar hannoiucs in mgs and 
textiles he will observe and appreciate more keenly the beauties of 
color in nature, and in rugs and textiles. Similar analogies may be 
made for all practical problems in art. Such knowledge or, nips the 
pupil with initiative in the use of art elements and their nrmngemcnl 
as adapted to dress, home furnishings, and problems of design and 
conslmction wherever they may be encountered.” 


r„. .ij4j. iirf on Social aD<I I'rnl.lfm*. 

‘ Commitlce of the ^ j ^ Ibo., Yofl. irM. 

A Call to (hr Tforh^tp/ la Jrl /:JtKatlan, l». .\ppl«ton-f>B!ufy (’owpaBT. ler, 

*Whilfor<I. U. (••• 'tn 
N'ew York, IWfl. 
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He who understands about art and who uses this knowledge gets 
a great deal more out of life than does the person who has not such a 
background. Things mean vastly more to him and he is able to derive 
from them an ever-increasing amount of knowledge and delight. For 
him even the objects of daily use come to assume a richer meaning, 
while clothing, household furniture and equipment and common tools 
lake on an added interest. Machinery, automobiles, the radio, the 
cinema, books and other publications, as well as buildings, statues, 
paintings, even literature and music, assume an expanding claim on 
his growing understanding. Art supplies in his life so many satisfying 
mlellectnal and emotional experiences that othenvise would not be 
possible, that its presence there would appear to be essential. 


aet education for special ends 

_ In his report on “Human Resources,” Watson' slates that 
among the crowning achievements of a civilization are the triumphs 
wriw™??!,' musicians, physicians, tenchers, 

limit d ^ ° d genius. ‘Talent’ should not be 

o” 1 conV-h B-'-t 

taWivfe "PO" 

c CSC ; rN^ “ f the development 
d s ovcra^ne tl Tn been made to 

cquTpned Z! P<-P’e “f this countrv those 

equipped wiUi unusual promise. Only a few attempts have been made 


to set up special classes 


“The nro n’' “PP^P^t® to the most talented. 

■lue program should mcludp' A». ■ t . 

early achievement records and oil! u ratings, 

■w.t„n. c.«»i,i„...„ „ bases for predicting unusual 
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aptitude; encouragement of research on new* techniques. ( 6 ) A review 
of methods now in use for developing and training each tj’pc of 
superior ability, (c) A study of handicaps and obstacles which now 
prevent the realization of full possibilities of superior talent, with a 
view to the kind of social planning which will remove these hindrances 
to development, (d) A follow-up study of persons with exceptional 
aptitude and training to discover anj' measures which might insure 
the better integration of special talents in the activities of society. 

“In addition to those who can expect to center their vocation 
in the exercise of their gifts, it should prove possible for many more 
to enlarge personal satisfactions and to gi\ c a high tj pc of scr\ icc to 
society in avocational acti^dties. The program for the superior children 
should, so far as possible, function as a part of the general provision 
for better adjustment to individual differences, increased opportunity 
t T T!__ innrc finDFonriatc vocational guidance of youth 


for schooling, and tlie more appropriate vo 

- - - - ...1 :-i to institute any program which 


1 guidance c 

and adults, it might be a social injurs- to institute i 

, , „ sneeial croiip, Iiowcver carcfiills- selected. 

seemed to serve only a special gruui/, . 

“Attention sl.oiild constantly Im given to the cflects of favonihle 
environmental stimulation, from earliest years on through adult l.rc. 
■ , producing superior performance on tl.e part__of persons who may 
• hevond the ordinary. 


have shown little promise 


Art certainlv fiimislics a miicli-nccdcd outlet for individual ex- 
pression and' self-realisation on the part of people in general. IV- 
,• 1 1,. In these (lavs of economic stress and stniin it is providing 

icuar, nnnular means of valuable recreation for tlio-sc wlio 

r "T re'toTn-- “S possibilities in this direction. For the 
la'c nf „n art nctis-ity often leads not only to iicrsoiial 

^isrrcUoCbiit sometimes to art .skills undreamed of by those who 
dioscfiml to pursue it ns a holiliy. 
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HARMONIZING MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 
“Today/’ according to Cheney,* see handicraft as having 
flourished immemorially, developing its own forms and ornamentation 
under laws determined largely hy its materials and tools and the 
hand’s typical manipulation of them. And it will continue to flourish 
(though decreasingly as a popular market commodity) by reason of 
honest adherence to those fundamentals. But we see also by contrast 
how machine production depends for its integrity and distinction 
upon the artist’s acceptance of the machine as a tool, and upon a 
greatly widened range of materials particularly adapted to mechanical 
manipulation and duplication. A certain honesty of approach and a 
devotion to functional ejqiression are common to both handicraftsman 
and worker for the machine. The attempt to transfer ornamental 
idioms and toolmarks from the one field to the other is what led to a 
century of mistaken effort. It is fundamental that each type of art 
work must be true to its materials and its processes; and that the 
ornament and style marks which appear as the type is matured and 
refined cannot legitimately be imitated elsewhere, under other con- 
ditioning processes and circumstance.” 

Tor persons above the level of mere existence,” writes Haggerty," 
the arts of life are probably more pervasively important than any- 
thing the schools now teach except the mere rudiments of learning. 


*** J/offiin*. pp. WhitlSesey HOUM 

aicOr»w.UiU Book CotnpBny. Inc., New York. 1935. 

lUireCTly. M.E. Art a Woy efU/r, The UiUT.nitr of MinnwoU Press, Minneapolis, 1933. 


AKT CANNOT BE APFUED; IT IS INHEKENT IN THE TEE'S 
COXSTECCnON OF AN OBJECT. JtlaKn, a Gay Soyrl. Pulli, 
School No, 54, Jfartliaaan, Ntv York City. 
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the ahts akd suhmval 

“From studies of the evolution of animal and cellular life,” wnles 
Guggenheimer/ “we learn that cooperation is the ultimate necessity 
for survival of higher forms. Many animals are sho^m from experi- 
ment to grow faster in moderately crowded conditions than in relative 
or complete isolation. Hence we conclude that systematically cooper- 
ative aggregations are most highly productive. The energies of the 
best types serve to rouse those of less ^lan to a quickened effort. So 
awakened are we to the desperate need for the best spirits in our 
world society to spread the light of their vision as swiftly and as per- 
suasively over the wide masses of their less awakened , less enlightened 
brothers as possible, that we are beginning to lose patience with forms 
of art and science which do not draw their inspiration at least partially 
from a recognition of this need. Of course, we know* that the moti- 
vations of the best minds in any age correspond to and spring out of 
the special conditions pertaining to that age; and it is understandable 
therefore to find today’s most sensitive human beings consumed with 
a primarj’ passion to do something about the appalling infirmity of 
spirit and mind that characterizes a world submerged in disaster orig- 
inating out of that infirmitj’. It is due to the sad depletion of moral 
fiber in a society sinldng deeper and deeper into the grip of a material- 
istic civilization that we find ourselves confronted with a prospect of 
catastrophe if we do not bend every effort to avert it. Me can no 
longer consider our arts as anjihing less than essential aids in the 
emergent struggle for worth-while surrival. Just as in the actual emer- 
gency of war the most diverse UlenU all turn their energies toward 
successful prosecution of the bailie, so in the anguishing conditions of 

• ElcW. SijU onJ Innghl, pp. Harper & New York, 1B15. 
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a seemingly tottering civilization must every higliest cfTorl go inlo 
the final hope, the quickeningof the general human will power toward 
grace and away from bestiality. No minor efforts of little fanciers in 
the fine arts are going to seem of much consequence in times like these. 
An artist with a manly conscience loda3' feels impelled to stretch the 
sinew of his hungering intuition to the breaking point, or else to sac- 
rifice the aesthetic momentarily’ in favor of the moral. IVe seem, in- 
deed, to have reached a point in our materialistic era where the 
ultimate values seem overrefined and too rarified to the great major- 
ity of people. The great truths and the beauty of the great truths 
must be brought within the horizons and the reach of multitudes, not 
of aesthetes and scholars-*’ 

BiVLANCE IN EDUCATION 

‘*Thc golden mean in education,” saj’s Stoops,* “is an hnnno- 
nious median between two undesirable c.\lrcmcs. So important is the 
golden mean that it must become ibc law of balance nn<l barmony*. 
The law of the golden mean requires llial there be balance and har- 
mony between personnel and capital outlay'. The most desirable class 
size depends upon the personality' of the teacher, the type of sludcnLs, 
and the materials to be learned, but there is a point at wliich every 
class functions best. Control by the administration and control by 
llie students are both wrong. To apply' the law of the golden mean, 
there must be a cooperative reciprocity, a conscious .striving towanls 
common ends. Some schools arc all but insulated from community 
interests; others become political footballs. TIic school .should p.artici- 
patc in community affairs to the extent lhal it wins pul»lic favor for 
itself and ser\'cs tlic comiminily’. 

‘Stoops Kmrry. ‘"ni* GoMcn Slmn in FAucatinn,’" Tk» /'*» PftU AVr<**. V<J. 19. I. 
fMnf,«-NorrmUf. 1M«. pp. 
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“Balance and sanity demand continuous social evolution rather 
than stagnation or revolution. Predominantly cultural or predomi- 
nantly vocational instruction results in a lopsided conception of 
experience — ^the principle of the golden mean in education strikes a 
balance between the two, varying from individual to individual. To 
follow the golden mean in education, teatthers should develop indi- 
vidual capacity to the maximum in the direction that it will most 
benefit society. 

“Out of our experience in wobbling first towards dictatorship 
and then towards anarchy will come a belter conception of democracy 
in Ibc classroom. To stress facts and ignore tbeir use, or to stress 
thinking with nothing as a basis for thinking are equally undesirable 
methods in the classroom. The golden mean necessitates balance and 
harmony between the two extremes.” 

NEED FOR A C0NSTRUCTI\T: PROGRAM 
The present urgent need is for a program of art education which 
shall pro>ade for the needs of all the children of all the people, in- 
cluding lliose with little or no special aptitude in art as well as the 
most gifted. Obviously, such a program cannot afford to be one- 
Mded, hut must provide experiences of various binds. It must furnish 
n rich ofiering of subject matter and of experience, in which a balance 
Iwtwccn information and actmty has been carefully observed. Just 
enough technical information should be introduced to balance the 
general mfonnaVion, and there should be an equitable amount of 
directed ncli\-ity in relation to the creative activity included in the 
teaching unit. No program for art education, short of a balanced one, 
can l)e cx^Kxled to accoinpVvsh all this. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. ^^'hy should the need for balance m Imman relations be more urgent at the 
present time than it was a generation ago? IIow do Haggerty’s ideas on school 
art align themselves with those on the balanced art education program, ex- 
pressed in the present chapter? 

2. What can the study of art in the schools do to improve social conditions in a 
community? Do you think the carrj'ing on of such a study practicable in 
the school curriculum? Discuss. 

3. What makes taste possible an<l how can one’s taste be improved through 
educational processes? Ex 7 )lain how, according to Dewey, an emotion may be 
transformed into aesthetic expression. Give an example of such transforma- 
tion, drawing on your own past experiences. 

4. IIow can one who understands art gel more out of life than the person with- 
out such a background? Why <loes Geddes believe that artists and industr}" 
will further unite their efforts to win the confidence of the public? Docs 
your experience bear out what he .says nimul the taste of the consumer? 

5. Give an example of each of the following aesthetic problems of everyday 
livingj selection, appreciation, maintenance. Does the art program in the 
school system with which you are most familiar attain the objectives set up by 
Whitford? If not, what changes in the .system vould, in your opinion, l>e 
desirable? 

C. Wien shouhl art in the school furnish an outlet for expression nilh materials? 
IIow would you justify Cheney’s .slnleincnt that it is fundamental that each 
tJ^>e of art product must be Inic to its materials and its processes? 

7. Wint can an art teacher do to stimulate on the part of pupils n worth-while 
use of their leisure time? How does Wnls^m suggest providing for the iimsN of 
tnlcnlc<l children? To what cxtcnl shouhl this provision l>c in the ilirertion of 
vocational c<lucation? General culture? Do you agree nilli Tomlinson tJinl art 
cannot be applictl? ElalKirnte. 

8, In wlmt wavs can art ns a .school Mil.jrcl help the chihl lo oilju.t himwII 
to his environment.’ Ex|ilnin the llicory of the Rohlrn menn in eslncnlinn as 
prrsontcsl hy Stoops. Wial effect shouhl an appliealion ot this theorj- to con- 
crete schoorroom situntions have on the leaehini; of art.’ 
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IIUilAN RESOURCES: a report submiUed to tbe "National Resources Com- 
mittee by the American Coundl on Education, by Goodwin lYatson, Edu- 
cational Record, Vol. 17* 193G, pp. 3—94. 

Human resources, which are more valuable than all other assets of this nation, are 
now frequently wasted, underdeveloped or misused. As planning is necessary for 
the wise use of natural resources, so is it nece33ar3' for the development of human 
resources, and in both cases it involves and depends upon social planning. A 
plan is recommended to develop more fully and to enrich the lives of children, 
youth, and adults. 

ART A "WAY OF LIFE M. E. Haggerty 


The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1935 


Believing that enrichment of life results through improvement in the visual 
aspects o! the things one lives with, this booklet urges art instruction in schools 
to include the study of the home— its interior decoration and outward appearance. 

ART AND THE JIACHIN'E Shet-oos and Martha. Cbekitt 


lYhitUesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1036 

Ati admirable survey of industrial design in twentietb-cenlury America, showing 
the emergence of modem design as aunion of two streams of influence — ^American 
engineering and abstract art. 


ART .VS EXPEUIEN-CE Dewey 

G. P. Putnam’s Sous, New York, 1934 

A treatise on the philosophy of art. An attempt “to restore continuity between 
llie refinwl and inlcnsiBcd to™, ot eipericnon that ate the ttorha of art and the 
everyday event., doings, and .u0crings that are uaivetsatty recogoiied to eon- 
stitutc experience/' 


THE AHTS IX -tMEltlCAX LIFE F, F. Keppei, ond R, L. Dorms 
McGrarv-IliU Rook Company, Inc., Xew York, 1935 

I" to tko usual 

suhjvets-areh.teclure, pamUng, sculpture, and music, there are discussions ou 
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art education in the schools and outside the schools; advertising; art in daily life; 
commercial design; theater and cinema; and government art. 

CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN K. r. Tomlixso.v 

The Studio Publications, Inc., Xen- York, 1035 

Half of the 120 pages are taken up by Uic excellent illustrations, llie author 
believes that craftwork develops initiative and creative power, also that primitive 
art bears a close relation to his subject, and traces the historj* of decorative art 
for 30,000 years, finding much in priniiti%*c drawings that can l>e compared willi 
the first efforts of the children of today. He follows this up with a sur\'C 3 ’ of crafLs 
teaching in the principal European countries and in America. 

SIGHT AND INSIGHT Richaud Gucckniipimkii 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1D45 

A prediction of new perceptions in art, this l>ook shouI<l help to orient the student 
to art in a changing world. The text treats of the communicative functions of 
art, form in art, the interfusion of suhslance and .space, continuity', creativity, 
sensitivity, hypcracsUicsia, nuance, spontaneity, .self and nonsclf, originality ami 
fabrication, the familiarity complex, the fallacy of esoteric art, the commonplace, 
and immediacy and beauty. The book concludes that “art will play a mighty 
and prophetic role in tJic coming restoration of man’s faith in liim.self and Urns in 
the brotherhood of man, and in the intrinsic virtue of the human soul.” 

ART IN THE INTEGRATED PROGRAM JI. F. S, Gmck 

Publidietl by the author, 1931 

Shows in a scries of unil-s of study the function art scr^-cs in tlie integrated cur- 
riculum of the fourth, fifth, and sixUi grades. 

HORIZONS XoitiiAN Ri:l Gi:nDi?i 

Little, Broun tc Company, Boston, 1932 

A dislinguislicil ilcrigticr for the theater has lurneil his genius to ••lltemlly 
redesign Uic physical aspects of a whole cmlizatiou.” Mr. (Iwldes's ilesigns for 
radios, gas ranges, and .scales have won immeiliotc acceptanee liemiisr of Ihrir 
perfect fitness for their uses. In this l>ook arc prcsentesl his pUris and thrones 
for rcrlcsigiiing houses, theaters, restaurants, and all vcliieles ..f ironsi>ort-aiito* 
mobiles, trains, airjdanes, and ships. 
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Chapter II 

Art in School and Life 


ini in the schools is rapidly becoming an organized body of 
educative and self-controlled experience directed toward' the 
meeting of personal, national, and world needs, for art, even 
to democrTr ™^iculum areas, contributes 

place eommensurat wUh tf wh^ht “ 

provision tor which should be 

seeondar,. school, the art school, and the cXl"' 

general education 

on art as a eurrie- 

for It in the weekly and daily schedules ’ci f 

ment, and supplies, as well as inslr. ® “'“0“ facilities, equip- 

on an efficient prograni.rd:; “ 

achool art must be prmdded by th^T Z ™ olementary 

general elementaiy school teaie^ I flT P^^Poetive 

least two three-hour couiseZ ^ oomplete at 

fessional background. education as a part of their pro- 
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Students of the junior and senior liigli schools having unusual 
ability and promise in art should be encouraged b^’ their teacliers, 
counselors, and school principals to enroll for an art curriculum, not 
to be confused with the other school ctirriculums in which art may also 
be offered as a major subject. It is not intended that the art curric- 
ulum replace these courses, the purpose of which is to offer immediate 
vocational training or to enrich the general secondarj’ school offering. 
The art curriculum is kept coordinate with the other general curric- 
ulums offered in the secondary’ schools. It should not attempt to 
compete in anj' way with the special art school or college, but it 
should aim rather to meet the general educational needs of those 
whose interests lie predominantly within the art field. 

Art education at all grade levels should enable the individual to 
adjust himself more effectively to his environment, should function 
in his life and character as an integrating power, enriching Iil.s living, 
and should help to motivate his interests and clarify and organize his 
thinking. General education must afford c.\7)cricnccs that will ennlilc 
him to grow in Ids awareness of art, and to become skilled in his 
ability to use the principles of design in controlling his environment 
and himself to the end tliat he may cvcntnnlly become a dcsiral)lc 
adult citizen. 


ART-:\rAJOR COTIRSKS 

The secondary .«;chool art-major course is platmcd for tho'.c stu- 
dents who, liaving .some ahilily and a great deal e)f inlcre^l ju art, 
elect it as a suhicct in high .school for two years with the ifUentidU of 
discontinuing their formal ctliiealion in favor of a jo!» on gnulualiitg 
from high school or of imrsuing a Iilicnd-;irts curriculum in mllege. 
The puri>oscs of the nrl-in.'ijor course include t'vjdoration of the 
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sMilies oi art as an immediate means of earning a livelihood, the 
pursuit of an additional cultural subject in high schools, and improve- 
ment of ever>'day living standards through learning about how art 
contributes to daily living in tlie home and the community. 

The lime allotted to the usually elective art-major course is one 
period in school and one period of homework for each school day. The 
courses suggested for eleventh-grade students include “Art of the 
Ages,” “ Costume Design and Illustration,” “Industrial Design,” and 
“Freehand Drawing”; for twelfth-grade students “American Art,” 
“Stagecraft,” “Interior Decoration,” and “Modeling and Carving.” 
It is desirable that some of these courses should be made constant 
subjects for certain established curriculums — commercial, industrial, 
or academic, tor example. 

THE ART CimniCULUM 

The art curriculum is planned exclusively for boys and girls ca- 
pable of becoming high school graduates and of entering college or 
art school to specialize in art or art education. Students with interest 
and exceptional promise in art who desire to make an art profession 
their lifework are encouraged by their teachers, counselors, and school 
principals to enter this four-year high school curriculum. They should 
he admitted to it on the recommendation of the art teachers and the 
school principal, should be of normal intelligence or above, and should 
be good students scholastically. This curriculum is now in operation 


B.U«\.NCE IK COIOIl MEAKS EQUALIZING COLOR ATTRAC- 
TICKS, GUf auh. Opaque tt'oter Color Painting, byLaveme Cunning- 
h^. Age Fourteen. Ninth Grade. Gicynns FaUs Perk Junior Uigk School. 
Isaltmore, Maryland. 
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in the public schools of Baltimore, being offered jointly by four sec- 
ondary schools, one junior high school, and three senior high schools. 

The courses offered in the art curriculum are not intended to be 
immediately vocational but rather to furnish a sound background for 
future specialized training on the art-school or college level, where 
the student will continue to major in his cliosen field. The successful 
art-curriculum graduate is enthusiastically admitted to both college 
and art school. 


HUMAN VALUES 

One fundamental purpose of art is to meet worth-while human 
needs in the best ways possible. In meeting needs, ideas take form 
first in our minds and then in materials. Ideas as well ns materials 
have to be arranged, and both are often best organized at the same 
time. One learns by doing. The difference between an art product 
and one that is not artistic is largely a tlilTercncc in its design. 
Genuine art products are rorefully thought out or planned, skillfully 
formed, and appropriately finished, but beyond all this is the value 
of the work to the artist himself, improvement in his habits and atti- 
tudes, and a heightened .appreciation of the world about him. 

SELF-HEALIZ/tTJO.N 

Artistic taste is the road that leads to attmctivcpcrsonal npj>car- 
ance, to personality. One who is conversant with the art of jK-rsonat 
app&arance is at case in ino.st situations because he has forvs«-n their 
art reguircinciiLs and has planned in advance how to meet them ade- 
quately. The desire to make and keep our jatrsons attractive is as old 
as art itself. From the earliest times people have sought to euhanee 
tlie beauty of the litiman bmly through proper rare and decoration. 
Care of tlie bodv supfiols creanJinr^s- anil hcaltftfiil rnnintrnarirr. 
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while decoration implies suitability of the clothing and accessories' 
worn. Both care and decoration of the body, if approached from the 
aesthetic point of view, come within the province of art. Education in 
art 'is directed toward the realization of beauty in individual conduct 
which will result in improved personality, through 

Expression: giving visual form to the feelings through the use of 
materials. 

Imagination: encouraging the use of visual imagination in all ere- 
ative problems. 

A-pfrcciation: sensing and understanding the aesthetic signifi- 
cance of all man-made things; enjoyment or aversion. 

Taste: developing of standards for evaluating art work done by 
children and by others; cultivating art judgment. 

Information: surveying art through the ages, to make the indi- 
vidual conscious of his heritage; developing an art background for 
the pre.sent. 

Diftctis/rion: discussing works of art intelligently, using an ade- 
quate vocahularj'. 

Experiaice: conceiving art as the culmination of living, the or- 
ganizer and enriclier of life. 

Demgn: exercising sensitivity to the principles of design, and 
knowing how they function in life situations. 

Jtccrcaiion: engaging in relaxation through the appreciation of 
works of art and through the use of art materials; relieving emotional 
tension; engaging in hobbies. 


Tllh AUT CUnRICULUJl IS PLANNED FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
CAPABLE OF BECOMING HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
OF ENTERING COLLEGE OR ART SCIIOOL. 
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IndHdmUzation: realizing indh-idnalily and the integration of 
personality 

BETTER HEMAX RELATIOXSHIPS 
AMien one becomes impatient because things do not go bis way, 
he may often improve the situation by putting things in order, by 
rearranging his books and papers or other things; or he may even re- 
sort to creating something. As he enters into the problem of bringing 
order out of cbaos, his disposition will improve. He thus engages in 
art acti\nty which results in the improvement not only of bis sur- 
roundings but of himself • Incidentally, the individual who engages in 
such acti\ntics generally helps to make other people happy, too. Hu- 
man relation.ships as a topic refer to 

Society: getting on with others, which involves cooperation, cour- 
tesy, leadership, sharing, helpfulness, morale. 

The home: cultivating the desire to have our homes as artistic, 
beautiful, and cHicient as possible. 

The TnastcTs: learning how to know the masters through their 
finest works and as members of the social group. 

Jlerc and now: studying art as a major field of human culture and 
its subdivisions: painting, sculpture, architecture, industrial art, com- 
mercial art. 

fntcmationaf good will: understanding the various contemporarj' 
cuUurcs througli becoming familiar with particular examples of their 
art. 

ECOXOMC EFFICIENCY 

^ SiuM ancient limes indnslrial, commercial, and economic con- 
ddions have encouraged the concentration of populations in cities. 
I orence lias been referred to as "the city that art built,” but even 
Horencc wa, never beautiful as a whole. It remained for still later 
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generations to meet more adequatelj' the needs of the inhahilanls. 
Although beauty has not alwaj-s been the avowed aim of our city 
builders, beauty has often resulted from their planning. The zoning 
laws of New York City have not only set aside certain districts ns res- 
idential, industrial, and commercial, but through their careful pro- 
visions for light and air have also brought about beautiful new 
architcetural forms. If the city of tod.ay may be regarded as the fore- 
runner of the eity of tomorrow, we can look forward with confidence 
to the early arrival of the city beautiful. Economie efficiency applies 
to 

Occupations: producing art; learning about art in industrj-, ns a 
vocation, the requirements and opportunities for various jobs; learn- 
ing about art in business and trade. 

Guidance: e.vpIoring the field of art; learning about the economic 
values of art for all. 

JJ^ori: habits: establishing elfcelive habits of work; infonnntion, 
technique, skill; e.vploration of art mediums, tools, machines. 

Art interests: cultivating interests in art; intellectual, emotional, 
economic. 

Meeting of needs: using art ns a mode of c.sprcssion ; solving every- 
day problems that require a knowledge of arrangement or design. 

Etalnalion: buying wisely; making profitable selections of articles 
of clothing, furnishings, and other products, based on considcrotion 
of design. 

CI'NTC RESrOXSiniUTY 

Art in the sehools is conccnicd with how people live and .should 
live in their homes, under what conditions they work nnd should work 
in the fncton- or on the fann, how they buy nnd sell gornls nnd mrrj- 
on commerce' in stores nnd market.s. and how all such hun.an aclivlli.-s 
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best be carried on under artistic planning, which is another name 
or des,^ If democracy is to prevaB in our country, children should 
>e ought to live together democratically in school. It has been well 
^d that design laws are dirine laws.” We may all be artists in the 

A, Tf '‘™S' t''" “rt of Jiving 

» tributr r/ “u‘‘" because H 

“Cr “ '*• •' "» 1— ■ 

.. i. « “7“.^”"'"“ C":.d ,..k 

tIolKbs. Ih, home, Hm commonil,^ «lH"Bthem dean and in repair; 
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and ultimately achieved by all~is urgently needed at this time. If art 
education is to function fully in the lives of boj's and girls, art must 
be made to permeate most of the activities that they engage in, must 
help them to set up aesthetic ideals for judging their ovn work and 
the work of others. Teachers are thus afforded an opportunity to be 
of genuine service to their pupils in making available to them the best 
in art education that the psychologj’ and philosophy of our limes 
make possible. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL AND AESTHETIC STANDARDS 
^Miat is often accepted as satisfactor}’ art education is not at all 
representative of the standards that should govern the carrj'ing on of 
instruction in this important curriculum area. Obviously art's major 
objectives of appreciation and expression and its content of informa- 
tional material may be considered just ns appropriate for art ns are 
the corresponding aims and subject mailer for other curriculum area.s 
such as science and social studies. Yet wlicn judged by psychological 
andaestheticstandards, art in the schools is by no means the effective 
force that it should be for the adjustment of the individual and the 
broadening and refining of Iiis rclalionsliips to others. The i>otcnlinl 
significance of art in living is too often .sacrificed to the lcs.«;cr purjKJSc 
of making the curriculum areas other than art more meaningful to the 
pupil, while there has been nn amJogow.s lendcncy lo ncghvl the eriw- 
catioiial values peculiar to art. and lo wliich art is rightly entitled ns 
a major curriculum area. 

There arc con.scicntioii.s teachers wijo plan their lessons in ad- 
vance, who make u‘?c of a gootl course of study, wljo conduct cl.nss 
<liscussion.s skillfully, "ho a.sk thought-provoking questions, and who 
encourage the free interchange of ideas. They even make legitim.ite 
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and sometimes effective use of audio-visual aids and reference books. 
Yet from the standpoint of modem philosophy, botli of art and of 
education, their devotion and zeal do not appear to be commensurate 
with the art needs of the times. Their teaching falls short of attaining 
the broader objectives that should be sought. 
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and sometimes effective use of audio-visual aids and reference books. 
Yet from the standpoint of modern philosophy, both of art and of 
education, their devotion and zeal do not appear to be commensurate 
With the art needs of the times. Tlieir teaching falls short of attaining 
the broader objectives that should be sought. 
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we find something of merit and interest in nil of his productions, 
should eneoumge students to develop the nltitudc tlmt wl.ntever » 
their own genuine cMiression in art is the place for ll.cm to begin to 
develop in understanding.” 

EJIOTIOXAL FU!.Fn.E:MENT 

Aestlietics — the science of the bcaiiliftiU the snhUmc, and the liidt* 
crous — belongs quite largely to art, Eiupatby, or ‘‘feeling into a 
■work of art, should play a much more iioporlnnl role in tlic ministra- 
tions of teachers than it docs nl present. Therapeutic values should 
be uppermost in the mind of the art teacher, for if the experiences 
engaged in by pupils arc to aftecl their feelings as well ns their intel- 
lects, the resolution of many of ihcir pcrjdcxilics and problems will 
have to be attained through art. 

There is no better way. The challenge of art in living, here and 
now as well as in the past and in the future, must be grappled with 
and feelings given precedence over llic customnrj' intelleetiml consid- 
erations if the functional goals of art education arc to be realized In its 
practice. If genuine individual and grojip neslljclic satisfactions arc to 
be achieved in conduct — ^if the art experiences engaged in arc to im- 
prove living in the home, the school, the community, the nation, the 
so-much-to-be-desired one world— art education must be made pro- 
gressively expressionistic rather than conservatively imitative. The 
child must indeed be helped to resoK-e many of his individual diffi- 
culties through creative art. The class must llhewise be helped to 
resolve its social difficulties through art. 


THE CUnRICtII.HM 

I‘“5>'°P«=e'lffiataU this can be best accompiished through the 
integrative cumculum. Any integrated curriculum worthy of the 
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name is aJso an integrative curriculum, since the effective integration 
of areas in it is aimed at integrative Ii^ng, the integration of person- 
ality. Curriculum integration is the means that leads to this result. 
The attempt to organize experiences around a central core, such ns 
social studies, history, or science, is not enough; nor is the organizing 
of experiences around all the aspects of a many-sided life in tlic local 
community sufficient. 

Art should be integrated in the curriculum rvilh U’hatex’er it is 
integrated with in life. Therefore the curriculum cannot afford to be 
anything short of life itself, in which all (he areas contribute to effec- 
tive living. The amount of integration of art and social studies should, 
for example, be about the same in school ns in life. 

Teacher experimentation in this direction is the immcdinlc in- 
terest of art education ns tlic curriculuin area most concerned with 
therapeutic and aesthetic values. Art must therefore be conceived of 
os experience vital to the child himself. .Ml of his creative expressions 
must be charged with feeling, and Jiis planning and fulfilling acc*om- 
plishcd by himself alone. The teacher’s task is to guide the building 
up of an emotionally charged background of c.viJcricnce, both vicari- 
ous and real, out of which release and cxi>rc.ssion may be c.viH'cled to 
grow. AMiat counts for most is that the cxiwricncc [>c cliallcnpng. not 
that it be eillicr vicarious or real. There must come about an itiiier 
urge for fulfillment and satisfaction on the part of the child; olhcru Nc 
the result will be neither creative nor art but merely i>erfuiK tory ac- 
tivity and a waste of time llint iniglil belter be cxiiendwl in other 
areas. 

KXrilKSSIOXIS>f 

That tJic goal of creative art wlucrilion should I>c considered ns 
cxprcssionistic is in accord with the }«Hindcst Ihouglit i)n-*.cntrd by 
( 37 ] 
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educators and art critics alike. H art is to be seriously considered as 
experience, then what should be accepted as art education should be 
in complete accord with the most enlightened philosophy of our times. 
The objectives of art education should emphasize organization rather 
than imitation, aesthetic release and fulfillment rather than realistic 
representation, the feeling of rightness rather than facts of mere cor- 
redness and conventional execution. 

■\Vhen this concept is more generally comprehended by teachers 
of art, we shall find genuine emotional expression holding sway in the 
place of meaningless documentation, true significance instead of tech- 
nical perfection. And then may we not hope to find also more of mys- 
terj' and joy and less of aduality and sadness than is found in what 
still too often passes for art education, but is actually nothing of the 
sort? 


SUPERVISION 

Supervision in the field of art education should stress the pur- 
poses to he served by art, helping the teacher to achieve integration, 
motivation, clarification, enrichment, and balance in his teaching. It 
should stress art for use as opposed to art tor art’s sake. In a satis- 
factorj- supervisory program an equitable relationship is maintained 
between drawing and painting, on the one hand, and modeling and 
craftwork on the other; between the experiences with information and 
those with activities; between art production and art appreciation. 

A good general program of supervision, the purpose of which is 
the improvement of instruction, should be both essential and valu- 
a > e to a school system, and the supervision of art education should 
nun to nnprove instruction in art as an important means of expressing 
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and interpreting ideas and feelings, by means of wbicli all school 
subjects become more meaningful and the life of the pupil correspond- 
ingly richer. Art as an organized body of aesthetic experience coordi- 
nate with other major curriculum areas should grow naturally out 
of the curriculum taken as a whole, while art as the culminating stage 
becomes an attitude and a spirit which suffuses the entire curriculum. 
Art should be present whenever a process calls forth in a single expres- 
sion the whole nature of the individual in an attempt to interpret and 
to satisfy a social need. 

Supervision of art education should be a cooperative professional 
activity based upon responsibility shared by teacher and supervisor, 
should help to maintain a balance between individual and social con- 
sciousness, The teacher and the supcr\’isor should feel each other to 
bo sincere and impartial, and the supervisor}* program in art should 
concern itself with the development, continuing growth, and enrich- 
ment of personality through the arts as means of self-expression; it 
should stress the wortli of the individual and Ins capacity for growth. 

Those charged with supervisor}’ responsibility should, therefore, 
encourage in teachers scif-expression, initiative, and independence of 
thought, and the art supervisor}' program should aim to emphasize 
participation in creative ncti\'ilics, developing the ability to plan, 
assume responsibility, and cari}.’ through to successful completion 
meaningful undertakings. It sliould also provide opportunities for 
all to engage in significant, enjoyable, informational, and creative 
experiences. 

Since effective supervision results in constructive, practical lielp 
for tlie teacher, the .supervisor^' program in art .should assist the 
teacher to develop an effective pattern of teaching. Tlie teacher 
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3. How does art as a subject-matter area contribute to the educational objective 
of self-realization? Better human relationships? 

4. How can art education improve one’s economic efficiency? One’s civic respon- 
sibility? 

5. ^Vhat are some of the psychological standards applying to art c<lucation? 
Some of the aesthetic standards? 

6. How can the teacher achieve complete freedom of art expression for Lis class? 

7. Discuss the integrative curriculum as it relates to art as a subject area. 

8. 'What constitutes good supervision of art e<liicalion? 

9. 'What can and should be done to secure justifiable recognition for art in tlic 
elementary and secondary schools? 
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Chapter III 

Art Education to Meet Current Needs 


AIMS 

F rom the standpoint of the school organization, art should 
serve to motivate and enrich the entire curriciihim, and it 
should contribute generously to the integration of school ex- 
perience, Art in the modem school should aim both to stimu- 
late in the child the experience of creating and to help him improve 
the manner in which he expresses himself through creative processes; 
at the same time, it should aim to stimulate in him the experience of 
appreciating by acquainting him systematically with fine examples 
of the arts of various peoples, both of the present and of the past. 


mOCEDURES 

Little formal instruction in art should be found nccessarj' at any 
level of the pupil ’.s progress through school, although there is an 
appropriate place for skillful guidance by the teacher, given always 
at the time in the pupil’s development when the help is needed. In 
connection with his work in conslniclion, the pupil is entitled to lie 
made acquainted with the industrial processes nccessarj- to the suc- 
cessful transformation of niatcrials; in rcprcscnlnlion. he shouM Ik* 
famiHarized with the various methods of Iiandling the medijims of 
graphic and gl>Tl>c expression. 
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The typical art lesson may well be considered an apprecifition 
lesson in which some form of purposeful activity is the usual means 
to emotional satisfaction on the part of the pupils, a vital experience 
of genuine enjoyment; otherwise the spirit of art would be lacking. 
It enjoyment is to be the lot of all the pupils, then the methods em- 
ployed in teaching art should, in so far as practicable, be adjusted to 
the needs of individual members of the class, who, if placed in an 
inspirational environment and systematically exposed to fine things 
and to the various mediums of artistic expression, may be relied on 
to grow artistically. 
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a general rather than as a special subject, because of its functional 
importance in social and in economic life, as well as because of its 
broadening cultural values. 

INTEGRATION 

Obviously, an effective unit of teaching must be broader than a 
single school subject, while integration, in which progressive teachers 
so strongly believe, calls for an enriched curriculum made up of 
subjects that have been carefully balanced one against the other. In 
the typical dementary school of the present day, this can be realized 
most eBectively through establishing direct contacU between the 
school subjects which at this level are generally taught by a single 
Classroom teacher. 

It win be recognized, however, that in the junior and senior high 
genets h™b.“ ->f ^‘-dies, correlation must 
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experience is inevitable. In such an educational program, art must be 
made to function broadly as an integral part, the creative-apprecia- 
tive part, of the elementary and sccondarj’ school curriciilums. 

THE ELEMENTAliy SCHOOL 

Throughout the elementarj' school, art may broadly he conceived 
of as a component part and frequently as the outgrowth of the entire 
school curriculum. Because some experience witli art is involved in 
almost everj^ field of human endeavor, the subject helps t})c pupil to 
learn more effectively, the pursuit of it being essential to his liberal 
education on intellectual as well as on aesthetic grounds. There is no 
history, no geography, no science, which is not intimately nssocintctl 
with the topics around which the art course is organized. Tlic ele- 
mentary grade teacher who instructs in all subjects cxporicncc,s no 
difficulty in teaching art, winch is so closely related to the other 
school studies. During his progress from the kindergarten through tlic 
sixth grade, llie school child receives consistent inslniclion in color, 
drawing, and construction, which should be made use of directly in 
creative activity, often inspired by scIjooI c.\]>cricncc.s arising entirely 
outside of the art field. 

The school subject called art is tlicn an organized bo<ly of 
creative and appreciative experience with nmlcriaN. growing out of 
the life of the child. Since the modem curriculum is made up of ex- 
periences that arc vital and real to him, art in the .school .should nl*.** 
afford a logical culmination for these experiences, lK?<-ausc to Ik* 
genuine, art must he experience that is vital. If the <*hfl{l is cncouniged 
to express Iiimscif freely through art mediums, he will from rjjoire 
often use for his inspiration those curriculum e\iK*rienees th.at are 
most vital and real to him. 
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Since all people who are concerned about how things look must 
of necessity be interested in design, it follows that art education 
should be for the development of taste. Class discussions with lantern 
slides, photographs, paintings, etchings, color prints, and various 
products of fine craftsmanship should play an important part in the 
instruction offered. Oral and sometimes WTitten reports should be en- 
couraged. Illustrative material collected by the pupils should be 
mounted artistically and carefully preserved in portfolios or note- 
books, each example being tastefully labeled. Written papers, too, 
should show good, artistic arrangement. 

IMierever art has been included as an integral part of the school 
program, pupil participation and creative expression have been stimu- 
lated; when art has been taught for broad cultural purposes, it has 
never failed to function as an important integrating agent in the 
curriculum. Since, through the art experiences of an integrated cur- 
riculum, learning is greatly facilitated, obviously the art expression 
and appreciation growing out of it may be expected to serve to some 
extent as a measuring device for the effectiveness of teaching in 
general. 


THE JtJKlOR HIGH SCHOOL 

There is no break between the instruction offered in the ele- 
mentarj- schools and that offered in the secondars' sehoois. The course 
lielps boys and girls to recognize and to enjoy beautiful things, thus 
prompting them to frequent the parks and art galleries, and to be 
alive to the influences of beauty in its many forms, in nature, in 
painting, in arcliitecture, in sculpture, in products of industry', and 
even m commercial advertising. 
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The junior high school period being particularly the time of edu- 
cational and vocational adjustment, special attention sliould be given 
at this stage to the talented pupil, who is carefully watched and en- 
couraged to go on with his special art training. Tlie course thus helps 
boys and girls to find themseh’es, and it helps the school to find out 
what special talent they possess. 

As pointed out by Hancy,^ ‘*Art is not for the few. It is for the 
many, for the many have to use it. It is not held that the training of 
the public schools will produce artists, but it is JjcJd that it will raise 
the standards of taste throiigliout the community. We cannot have 
people with high aesthetic standards without an effect on trade. 
People who know better things demand better things. Thus the art 
teaching of the public schools has a practical relation to the l>u.sinc.ss 
interests in every community.’* 

THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Art is taught in the senior high scliools hccause it figures so 
largely In business, manufacturing, and engineering; hccause it helps 
the pupil to a fuller understanding of liis other schoolwork; l)ccau‘;c 
it enables him to employ his leisure more advantageously; and l>ecausc 
it provides for his initial training ns a prospective worker in the arts 
or in art teaching. 

Throughout the scliool .system, art provides opportunities for 
creative self-expression, helping boys and girls to learn rrtorc effec- 
tively; it is essential to their all-round individual and social growth, 
enlarging their ctdlural outlook and enriching their lives. It develops 
in them appreciation which enables them to improxc their |KT>onal 

• J»mM r. Htnry. DlrwHor of Art in Hi«h ScKorJ* <4 Stv York Cily, 
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appearance, tlieir homes, and their surroundings; it nurtures in them 
artistic abilities that are of value in any productive work they may 
undertake. 

The aims of art teaching are to be attained through a careful 
consideration of pupil needs, through the determination of what 
experiences should be engaged in to meet these needs, and through 
the carrj’ing on of effective instruction. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 
A balanced unit of teaching in art is nonnally made up of a num- 
er of clearlj conceKed parts. The unit should embrace information 
^ well as activity, the information included being both general and 
technical, m order to assure a broad cultural background. The activitv 
growing out of the unit should be both directed and creative, in orde'r 
™ phases of the 
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expression. Creative activity is activity which Is not directed; it is 
the expression. 

Even though careful planning is necessarj' in art as in other fields 
of education, it must constantly be kept in mind that the pupil should 
occupy a very important place in the planning. “Art Education,” 
according to Gearhart,^ “develops the child’s use and awareness of 
art in his daily life. It is not designed to provide harmless, busy work, 
nor to make artists of all the children. The emphasis in art is on 
its contribution to the child’s well-balanced personality and social 
efficiency. It is a wholesome, emotional outlet in work as well as in 
play. Opportunity is offered tor varied experiences based on the child’s 
interests and needs. Possibilities include painting, drawing, modeling, 
budding and simple craftwork. Teacher and pupil share the adventure 
and rraponsibility ot choosing activities that are satisfying and socially 
valuable. The final justification ot art in the school program is the 
permanent satistactions ot production and appreciation that come 
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expression. Creative activity is activity which is not directed; it is 
the expression. 

Even though careful planning is necessarj' in art as in other fields 
of education, it must constantly be kept in mind that the pupil should 
occupy a very important place in the planning. “Art Education,” 
according to Gearhart,’ “develops the child’s use and aw.areness of 
art in his daily life. It is not designed to provide harmless, busy work, 
nor to make artists of all the children. The emphasis in art is on 
its contribution to the child s well-balanced personality and social 
efficiency. It is a wholesome, emotional outlet in work as well as in 
play. Opportunity is offered tor varied experiences based on tlie child’s 
interests and needs. Possibilities include painting, drawing, modeling, 
budding and simple crattwork. Teacher and pupil share the adventure 
and respon^bdity of choosing activities that are satisfying and socially 
valuable. The final justification of art in the school program is the 
pemanent safstact.ons of production and appreciation tliat come 
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general and teclmical information in connection with activities; to a 
consideration of art mediums, including both materials and processes, 
and to the relative merits of various art products. 

In providing the general information in connection with any unit 
of teaching the purpose of doing so should be kept clearly in mind. 

One of the most educational objectives of modern art instruction,” 
obser\'es ^^'hitford,* “is to provide training that will stir the imagina- 
tion, to develop in the individual the powers to visualize and drama- 
tize, and to stimulate him to creative endeavor.” 


Since certain design principles are involved in every creative 
problem, wide scope for handwork will he afforded with suggestions 
or a large number ot individual and group products, together with 
the necessao- general directions for carrj-ing these to completion. 
Inndwork including both drawing and construction is undertaken as 
a means of attaining insight through manipulation and eiqiression 

to general education and not as an end in itself. 

will I!mir“'M“f''i’ '^^eulum fields 

m k Z ot ■"'oration which should 

eomiZube ™:ruZ:^ 
or ..cart activities 

art e.Z"”™;"™ " f” -yarded as but one element in the 
part out of which the act" v""’ *. and the stimulating 

pupil to appreciate his oaai "''’oil will enable the 

n>us.cis.Tl'’,l,ec:'d’“tC^^^^ “"-I «’0 ™rks of the 

and creative actlvitv, the c.viieri o.vperience-directed 

'■■don oe wath materials will be discussed 


‘ Wlltfcnl W. C. 


ala Inhodaetion 
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art education to meet CVnltEXT XEEDS 

The mission of art in the curriculum is quite largely the providing 
of creative handwork, experiences with the mediums and in.ilcrials of 
concrete expression. Art, therefore, must concern itself not only with 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, but also witli materi.al.s, proc- 
esses, and products of m.an ufacture, with utilitarian as well ns aesthetic 
values, and with the contributions of those engaged productively in 
the arts. The art teacher will make a special effort to provide con- 
ditions favorable to activities that will be broadly educational, to 
encourage tliose activities that best promote learning. 

ASPECTS OF INFORALmON 

Although general information is nontochnicnl, it must he recog- 
nized that the general information to be included in any art teaching 
unit should ner’erthelcss boas closely related as possible to the. specific 
topic around which the unit is organized. Clues to what iim.v consti- 
tute the general information are furnished by such topics ns the follow- 
ing, whidi refer to ideas that are general, since they do not .specifically 
refer to art: geography, history, evolution, English. language, reading, 
spelling, writing, literature, music, arithmetic, science, licalth, nature 
study, current events, purpose, masters, consumers, guiilancc (see 
diagram, page 83). 

Technical Information li.as to do ivith technique and with aesthe- 
tic considerations. Clues to what may constitute the leclmical infor- 
mation arc furnished by such wonls as line, mass, color, design, 
rhythm, balance, art form, representation, lettering, conslniclion. 
fitness, proce.ss, technique, mcilimn. hnnnon.v. The tci'huical infonnn- 
tion included in the art course of study cinlimcvs, therefore, subject 
matter dealing with line, nin.ss, nnd color, and with stnietuml prin- 
cip!c.s of design, with Icllcring, nnd other siiccinl phases of the .siib- 
jeet that impils will need to know nlwiit. -V use for .such infonn.alion 
will be found in creative problems, ns in the .selecting nnd combining 
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f objects and of parts, and in the making of drawings, designs, 

md constructed products. 

SEQUENXE OF INSTRUCTION' 

The fohoTviug sequential steps are d'tslinguisliablc in most units 
of work in art: (1) orientation. (2) design, (3) forming products, (4) 
appreciation. Orientation signifies finding one’s hearings, getting 
squared away Jor the worh anticipated. Design implies conceiving and 
planning, without regard to whether or not a drawing or a model 
is to he made in advance of the actual construction of a product. 
Design is interpreted to include decomtion. Forming products 
involves the transformation of materials into art form, thus accom- 
plishing the purposes of design. Appreciation involves judgment of the 
educational results, as well as evaluation of the art products turned 
out by the members of the class. 

THE CREATHT: aspect of ACTniTY 
Children naturally express their ideas and feelings in the things 
they create, the best creative results being those secured where the 
acquisition by the pupils of significant art information guarantees 
that expression shall be the adequate embodiment of ideas. Today 
the subject of art not only involves expression on the pupil’s part; 
there is always a worth-while motive back of it, and the form that 
the expression takes must be appropriate to the problem at hand- 
School experience will be recreational to the extent that the expression 
has not been formalized by the teacher, 

~ *~ — -I-— 

TVORKS OF IXDrSTRLAL ART ARE THE OUTGROWTH OF 
IXSPmATION' COAIDJG FROil A DESIRE TO CREATE PROD- 
UCTS TO itEET SPmiTDAE AS WELL AS MATERLVL NEEDS. 
^ of th4 R»u,U,ance, LincUum Print on Monk’, Clcth, 

irilh N.-nr Separate Stock, hy Pupil, of Tenth Grade. Baltimore 
CilyCoIUjB (HijJ, Sckootfor S<yj*),BaliimoTe. Maryland. 
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That Tvhich is present in a work of art as indlcativ’e of thought 
and feeling is called creative expression. An artist’s creative expres- 
sion is controlled by inspiration, or the impulse to create as manifested 
in all artistic endeavor; by memory, which releases the power to 
create an object previously perceived; by imagination or fancj*, 
which releases the power to form an object not pre\'iously perceived. 
The creative expression in a work of art is manifested by the presence 
of feelings or of emotions, such as joy, grief, fear, hate, awe, reverence, 
longing, and aspiration; and by the intensity of expression. An artist 
puts something of himself into his work. That which differentiates 
t e work of one artist from the work of other artists is called person- 
ality. Tlithout personality there can be no art. 

Creative activity being activity that is not directed, the clues to 
the meaning of creative activity ate to be found in such words as 
imagination, inspiration, emotion, 
P^rssr’ appreciation (see diagram on 

AS EXPEItlEKCE 

desire to cxperi”nto''beauly°b “ 

aspiration are • v • * Thus reverence, devotion, and 

hate, in genre paintin',!^ 'f — Pm';‘mf i joy, grief, fear, love, and 
tranquillity, and awe are oftln'^™’ ™ Paintings. Mystery, 

emotions and other feelines m portraits. Jlost of the 

Wionsaresometimesexpr:^””^ 

of in;piration 
on the part of the architect to ex- 
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press himself as an artist, and from a definite need on the part of the 
people for buildings. Joy is expressed in theatre buildings; grief, in 
memorial buildings; fear and hate, in fortresses and prisons; awe, 
reverence and aspiration in churches. Personality is shown in all IvTies 
of buildings. In every age architecture has ser\'cd ns a mirror to rc- 
fiect the characteristics and the needs of people in the buildings they 
erected. Sculptures are the result of emotion and inspiration culmi- 
nating in a desire to experience beauty and to convey the experience 
to others; to create significant forms; to perpetuate ideals and memo- 
ries; to make the environment more beautiful. Works of sculpture 
express joy, grief, love, hate, fear, awe, reverence, and other feelings. 
Sculpture reveals personality- The sculptor’s temperament, mcnlalily 
and artistic taste are all revealed in his work. 

Manufactured Articles and Adrertisements. Works of indiistnnl art are 
the outgrowth of inspiration coming from a desire to create products 
to meet spiritual as well as material needs. The craftsman-designer 
exercises imagination or fancy in the forming of products, both in 
their construction and in their decoration. Tlic products of industrial 
art reveal personality in the individuality of tlic artisl’.s cx]>rcss|on, 
showTi by his originality and sometimes by liis inspired use of hislorio 
examples and of nature. Works of commercial art arc the outgrowth 
of inspiration coining from a desire to experience beauty through llic 
creation of an advertising composition or of a display of products. 

GEXEnATJNG CRKATI\'E KXPJIESSIOX 
Drawings or paintings whicJi arc the culmumtion of e.vpcHcnrrs 
of pupils should l>e creative; thej' should be tJic free and indivldu-il 
expressions of the cluldren who prtKiiicc them, without the subject 
matter, the art form, or the lechnif|nc l>cing imposc<l hy the teacher, 
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This does not mean that the foundation for sucli expressions should 
not be carefully laid by the teacher in advance of the process of 
creation. 

Such a foundation implies the stimulating and nurturing of 
aesthetic experiences. These may be eitlier real or vicarious. The 
incentive or inspiration for creative expression may come either from 
the child s actual contact with life or from his indirect contacts witli 
life made through reading, through the observation of pictures, and 
Uirough other means. In any case, the teacher must “set the stage” 
m such a way that the chUd’s interaction with the environment will 
demand an outlet in some form of creative release, tor the child’s 
mmd should be so permeated with and dominated by his etqperiences 

Iriia'te't build"'’“ “tout them, to 

It ?o fh ^ “very 

Itd“ras ““I “d -spiring sur- 

child and;atisfyhis“ZtiTLp!te\ttLT^ -d challenge the 

the teacher should make dear to the \ 

of the unit which arc essential to a vanous -visual aspects 

would, therefore, have a direct h " .““‘’“-‘“”'‘“8 of it and which 
growing out of it. ^nng on the creative expression 

A background of experience for erf 

sometimes be provided throueh th “^"s^ion with materials can 

material such as obiects Ptommary showing of illustrative 

dramatization, and class dis demonstration, 

lr.,u,i__.c. . Class visits to institutions and 


V tiLscussio 

localities where significant objects 


are to he seen and e-xperience ac- 
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quired are also desirable. Pupils miglit, under certain conditions, be 
taken on an excursion to a neighboring store, factorj’, or public 
building; to tbe art, science, or liistorj- museum: or to tlic public 
library. Sometimes children should be encouraged to make vksits to 
such places individuaUy rather than in a group. This vital pupil e.v- 
perienee should, under e£Fective teaching, grow into some form of 
appropriate graphic or plastic expression. 

In order to promote creative expression, the teacher m.ay help 
the pupils to recall and talk about their experiences, and sometunes 
to describe minutely the objects and episodes that have interested 
them most. As the themes are presented, the teacher may well make 
a list on the blackboard of the various topics suggested. Each theme 
may then be discussed according to its 

The list of themes compiled by the class 
to the pupil in 

theme should, however, be left entirely to tlic inui 

,1 i, .hood ... ...... “f 

A list of themes for products that . 

factorv under certain conditions will be found on page 0!). 
metory under certain illustration should lie 

Likewise, the actual carry g , ,, , r Iipln which the 

left to the individual child. uule,.s he .shoii d 

teacher is able to give. ^“™^7mpresentalion. should generally 

rjsv:,r,r:.— 

the end of the lesson. 

facilitating EXPnF.S.SION 
Every normal child 

ulrb::;" •" 
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materials conslmctively. With a view to assisting the teacher in the 
task of helping cliildren translate their feelings into appropriate ma- 
terial form, the following suggestions are offered with the hope that 
they will make possible greater art educational returns from activities. 

1. Since a purpose underlies alt creative activity, make everv 
effort to discover the pupil's purpose before passing judgment on his 
motives. 

resne 't 7' t'f ' “ BOoJ jo') should be 

and I rtb V Z 'I* d<=velopment 

and grmvth. Anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing 

to useactuaTinrt’’? P«cticable, teach children how 

purpose, tlie medttirnc n i ^ ^ith a representational 

products or objects mav bp rp ' fruit, meat, and other 

'vood, or other medium:,a:de:™r'‘^^^ 

confine pupils to the leritim i • i creative work, do not 

«c.ne,nher d’aTurchildt^^t 

-peeled. Size and scale are rekUvel '='= ^‘=- 

Tnl Early Ctrdk Drarri Jf''"' 

Ei)Uh Grad,. Part ^ ’’'‘"‘■'“’t-'. Aye 13. 

<? School, naUimore, Maryland. 
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product should be that accepted generally by people of good taste. 
I' or instance, the published book should be the bookmaking ideal; the 
manufactured dish, the dislimakmg ideal. 

G. ^\ooden and pasteboard boxes and tin cans and boxes may be 
decorated appropriately with oil or enamel paints. Paint is, however, 
a questionable medium for decorating either windows or bottles. For 
similar reasons do not encourage pupUs to ornament bottles or other 
glass objects by pasting paper patterns on them. 


7. After the child has been given an opportunity to experiment, 
demonstration is often an effective method for te.iching such processes 

ms measun„g, ^ 

W ngl'uri ""j” nmterials without 

Wing taught how to perform the proc^ses essential for their suceess- 


™nd tw''': " ’’T orang.. 

nwav from the plants \e 7 "l “^iduly attract attention 

otlirnvise taken care of bv 11 'T'* “’’'f""-'' arranged and 

-IK^teil to care for tlieh mat'erS: 

nails, and paint, as well ns to cravon 'lay. avood, 

"icrs. and otlier tools. Tlicre should l”" 

room and everything sliould be kept in ita nl'"' T ‘he 

SUCKJrqi'Pn rrifT. P n Its place when not in use. 

A >nlphli rnag^m,"?^ expression 

wllooln ">ntnincd the followintr creative work in the 

ns." ^ 

rs, BdUCn „/ Elucslim. 
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ideal in child art, attainable by the child, as well as an ideal in adult 
art. To set an adult standard would he to force an unnatural and con- 
sequently useless method of expression which does not contribute to 
the personal development of tlie student at all. The fact that the ehild 
expresses his experiences in a way diiferent from that of the more 
mature artist is all the more proof that it is genuine, and not imita- 
tive.” With these thoughts in mind let us consider at this point the 
appropriateness of a number of themes which have been selected by 
children themselves for their own creative work. 

In Painting. Street Fair; A Busy Comer; Summer Sport; The 
Game I Like Best to Play; At the Zoo; Shoveling Snow; Fire Drill; 
At the Market; Making Garden; A Rainy Day in the Countiy; 
Children Play Hop Scotch; The Circus Parade; A Picnic; Going to 
Church; House by the Roadside; Beggars; The Funeral Procession; 
School Is Out; After School; Homework; Moving Clouds; In Faiiy 
Land; Jungle Scene; Party Dresses; The Birthday Party; Holidays; 
At the Movies; Playing in the Park; The Football G.ame; Walking 
against the Wind; Main Street; Traffic at Rush Hour; Feeding the 
Chickens; It’s All Wild; Airplane over the Mountain; Cherrj- Blos- 
soms in Washington; The Flower Show; The Railway Train Crossing 
a Bridge. 

Moon Making a Pearly Path on the Water; Storm at Sea; Going 
Fishing; Fishing; Harbor at Sunset; The Fen,- Boat; Swimming in 
the Sunshine; The Boat Race; S.ailing Aw.ay; Lighthouse at Night; 
Playing on the Beach; Seashore in Winter; Ocean Liner and Tugboat; 
Lake at Sunrise; Boat Going under a Bridge; The Viaduct. 

Stevedores at Work; Newspaper Boy; Our Family; Baby Sister; 

A Good Neighbor; A Peddler; Hurdy-gurdy 51""; /-'•dy 
Library; Countiy Dance; A’oung Girl; My Cousin Billy; Captain o 
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product should be that accepted generally by people of good taste. 
For instance, the published book should be the bookmaking ideal; the 
manufactured dish, the dishmaking ideal. 

6. TN ooden and pasteboard boxes and tin cans and boxes may be 
decorated appropriately with oil or enamel paints. Paint is, however, 
a questionable medium for decorating either windows or bottles. For 
similar reasons do not encourage pupils to ornament bottles or other 
glass objects by pasting paper patterns on them. 

7. After the child has been given an opportunity to experiment, 
demonstration is often an effective method for teaching such processes 
^ measuring, cnttmg, squaring, pasting, gluing, sawing, and painting. 

olhcrnisemkrcilLtbvthetacWf'*-’’' 

expected to care lor thelrmaterials ^ 

nails, and nalnt. ns .. ? ''• to paste, clay, wood. 


■ncrs, and other tools. TlTere 5^"!!!."'’ 
room and everything should be kejl in iurf' “ b m the 

SUGGESTED TIIEXtEq not. 

I'clpful magazine article°d EXPRESSION 

'^'nok contained the following 51™'^ 

“There is an 

The Baliimort DuOdin of Eiucatum, 
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ideal in child art, attainable by the child, as well as an ideal in adult 
art. To set an adult standard would be to force an unnatural and con- 
sequently useless method of expression which does not contribute to 
the personal development of the student at all. The fact that the child 
expresses his experiences in a way different from that of the more 
mature artist is all the more proof that it is genuine, and not imita- 
tive.” With these thoughts in mind let ns consider at this point the 
appropriateness of a number of themes which have been selected by 
children themselves for their own creative work. 

In Painting. Street Fair; A Busy Comer; Summer Sport; The 
Game I Like Best to Play; At the Zoo; Shoveling Snow; Fire Drill; 
At the Market; Making Garden; A Rainy Day in the Country; 
Children Play Hop Scotch; The Circus Parade; A Picnic; Going to 
Church; House by the Roadside; Beggars; The Funeral Procession; 
School Is Out; After School; Homework; Moving Clouds; In Faiiy 
Land; Jungle Scene; Party Dresses; The Birthday Party; Holidays; 
At the Movies; Playing in the P.ark; The Football Game; Walking 
against the Wind; Main Street; Traffic at Rush Hour; Feeding the 
Chickens; It’s All Wild; Airplane over the Mountain; Cherry Blos- 
soms in Washington; The Flower Show; The Railway Train Crossing 
a Bridge. 

Moon Making a Pearly Path on the Water; Storm at Sea; Going 
Fishing; Fishing; Harbor at Sunset; The Ferrj- Boat; Swimming in 
the Sunshine; The Boat Race; Sailing Away; Lighthouse at Xight; 
Playing on the Beach; Sc-ashore in Winter; Ocean Liner and Tugboat; 
Lake at Sunrise; Boat Going under a Bridge; The Viaduct. 

Stevedores at Work; Xewsp.aper Boy; Our Family; Baby Sister; 

A Good Neighbor; A Peddler; Hurdy-gurdy Man; Lady at the 
Library; Country Dance; Young Girl; Jly Cousin Billy; Captain of 
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the Team; Sally at the Blackboard; Mother with the Vacuum 
Cleaner; A Salesman; Glee Club Singers; Child with a Doll; A 
Teacher; The Family Doctor, 

Electric Toy Train under a Bridge; Toy Autos; Dolls; My Roller 
Skates; My Favorite Toys. 


In Smlflure. The Country Child; Grandfather; Skating; Make 
Believe; Masquerader; School Days; Safety First; Home Bun; A 
Touchdou-n; Victor of the Bace; Policeman; The Boy Scout- A Girl 
Scout; Winter Fun; FuU of Pep; Spring Fever; The Politician; 
!• lower Vendor. 

lame f'r Deer; The 

to bIT^ p!'""® Animal That 

iS;.’:' ■'"™ 

In Archilccturc. Factories at Twiliaht- Th, tv , . 

Bouses on the Avenue- Pie A ^ Theater; Building 

Hangars at the Vimort- fl ’’o ^‘8*’^: 

■uorial Bospital-'iv krttr ^'^’"’^^'“''>■''8; and Silo; Me- 
Snowst„r:r W ototW D C'^"<=hin a 

The Court lou,” Our “ Summer; 

Market Place; 0 Kve-and-ten-cent Store; 

Oflice; Public Gamg” ’^ ™' ^ ^““8 Station; The Pos^ 

™ >- 

mlst possess Airns-nc Tvmrl 
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Christmas Garden; Landscaping the School Grounds; Com- 
munity Improvement Plan; How Architecture Has Developed; 
Models of Buildings; A Model Town; An Architect at Work. 


In Industrial Art. Going to Work; The Weavers; Creative Hands; 
Labor Troubles; The Strike; Potters at Work; A Craftsman; Modern 
Machine Manufacturer; The Printer; Piecework; Quitting Time; 
Drawmgs to Show Tools, Materials and Processes; Pactory Workers; 
Woven Fabrics; Block-printed Textile; Tie-dyed Scarf; Batik-dyed 
Ilandkerckef; Appliqued Pillow Cover; Embroidered Decorative 

Decoration; Brass Letter 

Opener; Clay Tde; Terra-cotta Figures. 

(animlr'ho^''''’' Wood 

(animals boats vehicles, airplanes); Wooden Paper Knife with 
Stag;Pr„pt;i!^“*“‘ Scenery and 

Advertising Art^fe c^rrilr^^'^'''’* Processes: How 

liadio Broadcast; DistributineH Signs at Night; 

Poster. Sign;; 

Calendar; Book Cover; Advertw Emblem; Club Emblem; 

1 ‘amphlet Layout; School Pan'”'' Socket; Folder; 

Annual Dummy; i, f Dummy; School 

ri.ace Card; Menu Card; laitterHeTI tr™ 

Wulut Plan; Biilleti„.l„,,j ““osnam; Sticker; Cartoc 

•'"nnsing the School Exhibit ^>**11 Arrangeme, 
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In a Number of F ields. A unit of teaching in an eighth grade was 
organized around an imaginative theme which was stated in the form 
of the following story : 

By the year 5000, there were no longer any animals for the zoos. 
All had been killed by hunters, or had died. The politicians called in 
the scientists, who had then learned how to give life to any form 
created. They were asked to create new animals for the zoos. After 
these were completed, a celebration was held, the anim als performing, 
and the scientists and politicians taking part in the ceremonies.’* 

Animals for the ceremonies, which took the form of a circus, were 
made by the boys (see illustration on page 55). There were twelve 
animals in all. Framework for the animals was made of heavy baling 
wire and chicken wire. Over these was sewn burlap. The animal was 
then painted with a thin glue size. This surface takes paint well. 
Powdered paints were used. Old burlap bags were brought in by the 
pupils. The whole affair was staged by the boys. A mechanical man in 
which one of the boys was placed acted as master of ceremonies. The 
script was written by an English class. Advertising was done 
by the art classes. Animal dances, contests, and a costume parade 
with prizes formed the program. Each animal had a costumed keeper. 

A few large “mummer” heads were made and worn with costumes. 
Most of the animals were new creations with new names given to 
them. 

the DHIECTED ASPECT OF ACTHTTY 

The pupil soon leams that expression is not all there is to art; 
that his expression must be controlled, not by his tcaclicr, but by 
himselt. “Jlan by nature is a skill-hungry animal,” writes Jacks,' 

■ J.ct., L. r„ rrincipal. Jt.ocliol.r CoDrer. tonJon EorUnd. 
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“His nature is defined by his function, and his function, as revealed 
alike by the structure of his body and his mind, is the exercise of skill. 
Taking the ‘self’ all around, it seems to me that its hunger for skill 
is the most salient and universal feature of it. This is why the finest 
examples of self-expression are to be found in the great arts. Here it 
is that the self most completely attains the joyous satisfaction of its 
deepest needs, while satisfying at the same time the needs of the 
social environment, v.-ith which it is integrally one. 'mthout some form 
of skillful activity on lines that are socially valuable, self.ex-pre5sion 
is impossible. Education is the discipline of the self which leads to that 
result.” 

Directed activity is activity which is not creative: its purpose 

Particular and special 
skills that will End fruition in the creative work. Clues to the ohar- 

trdinrLn r‘"v “i&ism, control. drUl, 

rials and dlscusdon 'f'"^ ci^tive expression with mate- 

tiral value of art not in terms ll"™®’ the prac- 
rccognition and choice.” ” ” “ efficient 

OESIGX, SIJIPI,Y AS MOVEMENT IN A 

C'srjr K„J,„ IKiUrr Color, by 
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In short, the art objectives cannot be realized in teaching unless 
the child’s creative experience is to be aesthetically reconstructed, 
to the end that his artistic taste and skill will improve. It devolves 
upon the teacher to help the child to realize wherein lies appropriate- 
ness in the use of materials, as well as to help him to reafee his dream 
ereatively, thus securing aesthetic satisfaction the man^ula 

tion of materials. It should be kept in mind, further, ‘hat the teacher 
should assist the child always at his own level of comprehension 
muscular coordination. 

OUTCOMES 

t five activity can scarcely be separated from 
The outcomes J, both are contributed to by all 

the outcomes of directed a experience taken as a 

that the child does and foUows: 

whole. These outcomes m y where children learn to 

1. Development o understand demo- 

respect the rights of o > attaining them. 

cratic ideals and to wo technical knowledge gained largelj' 

2. Increased general 

through the directe ^ a ^ which includes both 

3. Increased ability m 

tools and materials. jjj responsibility for the 

4. Growthin theJiandJ^^^^^^^ 

care and economical of qualities of leadership. 

5. Groivth m the solving 

0. Increased know e t 

problems. ^ development of critical judgment. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Define art as a school subject and tell how you would justify offering it as a 

" major subject in elementary and secondary schools. Why should art be con- 
sidered a general rather than a special school subject? 

2. Describe and explain the differences which characterize the art instruction 
offered at the elementary and the junior and senior high school levels of the 
school system. RTiat part does drawing play in the learning process? 

3. llTiat is the place o! art in an integrated program o! studies? How may it 
sometimes sen’e as a measure o! the effectiveness ol leaching in general? 

4. What relatioixship should exist between information and activity in an 
effectively organized teaching unit in art? 

5. IMiat do you thioh b the reason for including general information In the art 
leaching unit? MTiy could not the general information be taken care of by 
other curriculum subjects? ^Yhat would be your criteria for judging the 
appropriateness of technical information in the leaching unit? 

fl. Give an example of a technical problem likely to arise in the art class, in each 
of the following: color, arrangement, representation. 

*? . Into what organization topics would you divide the field of art for the purpose 
of classroom instruction? D'istingubh between industrial art and commercial 
art. 


8. Why should the subject matter of design be stressed throughout the art 
course? 

0. OUViwi’l. directed acUrily and creative activity in the art leaching 

umt. Why ate hath fanda ol activities provided lor in the art course? 

to. SlmiU tlie child aWy, led a need tor directed activity or can the teacher 
sometimes prepare the way tor later creative activity by giring a directed 


"■ "rtive" w 'riiT^Wh ** “'"‘''"8 “ “ 
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12. How would you use the list of suggested themes for creative work, in teaching 
an elementary school class? A high school class? 

13. Discuss the dangers to creative results in encouraging pupils to copy pictures 
from books and other sources. 

14. Vlhai can the teacher do to help generate creative expression on the part of 
the children? 

15. Why is it desirable to provide classes with a variety of materials to work with ? 

16. In what ways do people in general exercise creative ability in their everyday 
activities? 
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Chapter IV 

The Organization of Instructional 
Material 


S INCE existing course-of-study outlines constitute a tangible 
record of teaching practices, made by teachers themselves, a 
careful examination and analysis of such outlines should reveal 
to those who would plan courses of study some of the methods 
involved in their preparation. Such an analysis should help one not 
only to rationalize the subject matter involved but also to develop 
new teaching material. 

Even a cursory e.xamination of written descriptions of units of 
teaching will generally reveal a considerable number of words and 
phrases such as ash, begin, check, demonstrate, emphasize, and hold re- 
sponsible for, all of which will be found to appear frequently. A more 
exhaustive search will add many other items to the growing list until 
it finally comes to include most verbs and verb phrases that teachers 
use in describing their classroom procedures. 

The list of verbs and phrases appearing on pages 408 to 415 
was contributed by art teachers. Some of the words were gleaned from 
the descriptions of units of teaching found in various courses of study 
and in books by Burton, Ilarap, Mar, Mathias, IVelling, and TOiit- 
ford while others not found in the descriptions referred to are included 
because their contributors were accustomed to use them in preparing 
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tteir own written plans. The list as finally approved included approxi- 
mately 400 words and phrases, which for want of a better system of 
organization were first arranged alphabetically. Once the tj’pewritten 
list had been given careful study, however, it became apparent that, 
when used in the sense that teachers use them, many of the w’ords 
and phrases conveyed practically the same meaning, even though 
their individual, general, or literal meanings might not be considered 
as synonymous. Thus it came about that the suggestion of grouping 
them according to educational import rather than to literal meaning 
was adopted. 

After the list of verbs and verb phrases had been compiled, the 
teachers were ready to embark on the systematic collection of new 
course-of-study material and the organization of it into written plans. 
Since the preliminary examination of course-of-study outlines had 
convinced them that good syllabuses are made up largely of de- 
scnptions of units of teaching, it was decided to build experimentally 
the new course of study by preparing written descriptions. 


the unit op teaching 

Accorfing to Trillingham.' “The unit as a basis for instruction 
and learning ongmated out of the necessity to break up the total 
world of human expenence into practical subdivisions for facilitating 

as o'^e onfT" "T‘>-king of the unit 

measurement,” says Hoy,’ “we may say 

Aitoeialion. December, 1935 . * Functkinal Unit, Journal of thf National Education 

New York* ms. ’ Ttarhn Tniniaf Couree o/ Sfurfy, Pratt Inal, lute, BrooyjTi, 
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that its extent or relative place in the organization of educational 
materials is comparable to the foot as a measurement of linear dis- 
tance; the inch being comparable to the individual lesson plan; a 
semester’s rvork comprised of more than one unit, to a yard; a course 


of study to a rod, and a curriculum for twelve years to a mile. Por 
the teadier, the development of the course of study becomes the main 
objective or milestone to be reached foot by foot through the prepa- 
ration and carrj-ing out of good teaching units.” 

If the content of a unit should be confined to a single field, in 
order to limit its scope to a specific topic, then obviously the first 
step in preparing the written course of study would be to determine 
.subjects or titles for the units to be included. The following are ex- 
amples of titles that were formulated to define topics about which 
elementary school units of art teaching might well be organized: A 
Studj of Toj s. Our Tonm, Life of the Ancient Egyptians, Beautiful 
Books, Transportation by lYater, The Art of Japan, Some of the 
examples of titles suggested for secondary school units were as follows : 
^Vnerican Tainting, Problems of the Sculptor, Architecture, Craft, 
Advertising, Everyday Art. 

After discussing the character of a unit of teaching, the in- 
vptigators agreed that it should norm.ally be made up of a number 
of clearly defined parts, all of which might be included in the diagram 
mprodiir-ed on page 83, which should help the teacher to organize 
the instniclional material to be developed. The diagr.am, it was de- 
cided. should embrace Information as well as activity, the information 


pon'v.'.V"”” SCIIOOI, STUUE.NTS. AT WORK OK JIURALS 
f "OOM. EXPRESS SO JIE OF THEIR PEEI, 

I.SfiSTOWARDSCIIOOE AND LIFE. 
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included being both general and technical, in order to assure a broad 
cultural background. It was decided further that the activity growing 
out of the unit should be both directed and creative, in order to 
assure consistent' pupil growth in the manipulative phases of the 
subject. 

The Information Experience. It will be recognized that the general 
information to be included in any art teaching unit should be as 
closely related as possible to the specific topic around which the unit 
is to be organized. Such topics as the follon-ing refer to ideas that are 
general, since they do not specifically refer to art: geography, historj', 
evolution, English, language, reading, spelling, writing, literature, 
music, arithmetic, science, health, nature study, current events, pur- 
jwsc, masters, consumer, patron, guidance. 

The technical information should have to do with technique and 
with aesthetic considerations. Clues to what may constitute the tech- 
nical information could he furnished by such topics as art form, 
line, mass, color, design, rhythm, balance, representation, lettering, 
construction, fitness, process, technique, medium, harmony. 

The Actirity Experience. Directed activity was found to imply activity 
which is not creative, its purpose being, nevertheless, to develop the 
particular and special skills that find fruition in the creative work of 
pupils. Clues to the characteristics of directed activity would be 
found in such words as dictation, tracing, copying, demonstration, 
criticism, control, drill, rending, and visiting {museums, libraries, 
factories, stores, and other places of interest and value). 

Creative actirity being activity which is not directed, clues to the 
meaning of creative nclivily would Ijc found in such words as freedom, 
180 1 
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originality, experiment, imagination, inspiration, emotion, expression, 
interpretation, evaluation, appreciation. 

PRELmiNARY ORGANIZATION" 

It was decided that preliminary' organization outlines for the 
units of teaching could be prepared most effectiv'ely on diagrams 
arranged with vertical columns to contain the items relating to general 
and technical information, and to directed and creative activity. 
One diagram is for a primary' grade unit on Toys, one for an inter- 
mediate grade unit on Japanese Art, and one for a junior high school 
unit on Architecture. They appear on pages 112, 114, and 172, 
respectively. 

Ylien an attempt was made to distribute the verbs and verb 
phrases appropriately over the four <x>lumns of the organization 
diagram, the futility of such an effort at once became apparent, for 
it was realized that most of the verb phrases could be placed in more 
than one of the columns, while some of the verbs, like atm and teach, 
W'ould sometimes have to appear in all four of the columns. It was 
soon discovered, however, that the verbs and phrases could be used 
as needed later in the preparation of written statements descriptive 
of what the teacher might plan to do in carrying on the teaching 
unit. This is illustrated in tlie descriptions of units appear- 
ing on page 111 and page 171. A glance at these descriptions will 
reveal that each of the statements included has been made to begin 
with a verb, the form of the verb used being that of the second person 
imperative, which assures all the statements' being coordinate in 
form, although some of the statements will be found to refer to the 
teacher while others refer to the pupils. 
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Since leaching is concerned so largely with procedures* a de- 
scription of any teaching process will of necessity involve the use of a 
verl). Consequently, the choice of a verb which will be most appro- 
priate for conveying exactly the meaning intended is essential. A list 
of verbs and an index to tlieir groupings will be found in the Appendux, 
pages tOS to 415 inclusive. The list will be helpful to teachers 
in the preparation of descriptions of nnits of teaching and in the 
writing of liisson plans, as well. 

l^Ycn though a logical arrangctaeul o( the iletos o{ subject matter 
o! units o? tcaciiing might he accomplished completely through the 
use ol diagrams, it was felt that the narrative form of presentation 
is much better suited to the requirements of the mimeographed or 
printed course of study. The diagram should serve, then, merely as a 
means to the reaUialion of the narrative form. 

HNAL ORGANIZATIOX 

Tlie (question Oien arose, how can the preliminary organization 
outline l>e used most effectively to accomplish the narrative form of 
presentation? Sliould its items be transferred from the diagram di- 
rectly, though presented in statement form and arranged in para- 
graphs, or should the material developed on the diagram be rearranged 
in such a way as to meet the practical requirements of classroom 
proccflure? It will be recalled that the order of presentation was found 
to confonn with the following progressive sequence*. 

1. OriailaUm: KeUinR squared away and tcady fox Ibe new woik 
at liand. 

.. IhnQn. conceiving and planning llie art products, regardless 
cil alirthcr ox nol a drawing is made in ndvance of the actual con- 
stnirtion. design Wng interpreted to include decoration. 
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3. Forming Products: accomplislimg the purpose of design, in- 
cluding the supplying of decoration, if decoration is to be present, 
and the application of necessary finishing processes, such as sand- 
papering, and of such materials as paint or stain. 

4. Appreciation: judgment of the educational results, as well as 
evaluation of the entire art product or products turned out by the 
members of the class. 

As in the case of the diagram employed in organizing instruc- 
tional material for the elementaiy — or secondaiy — school art unit, it 
was decided that the use of the four sequential steps should not be 
apparent in the finished narrative descriptions appearing in the course 
of study, although the sequential arrangement should prove helpful 
in assembling the material and in arranging it in paragraphs. It was 
decided further that the material could be modified or eliminated, 
and that new material could be added where this might seem desirable. 
To show how this can be done, the statements from the diagram for 
the unit on Toys and the unit on Architecture rearranged according 
to the sequential steps and presented in narrative form appear in full 
on pages 111 and 171, respectively. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How do you think the social and economic bnckground of children should 
influence their selection of a unit of teaching in art ? 

2. Why is the organization of educational experience into teaching unila desir- 
able? 

8. What should a unit of teaching in art include? 

4. '\Mial arc the advantages to be gained in organizing units of teaching on 
specially prepared diagrams? 

6. Wiat relationship, if any, should exist in a teaching unit Iwtween information 
and activity? Between technical information and creative activity? 
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6. Wiat is Uie purpose of the general infonnalion? The directed activity? 

7. Could there be a successM art leaching unit without both directed and 
creafve acl.vity? Mhy do you think holh type, are included in the diagram ? 

8. Give and describe the sequential rtages of developnrent of a unit of teaching 

m art. “ 
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program. Deals with the elementary school child and art, the art teacher, the 
unit of teaching in art, organization and sequence of instruction in art, procedures, 
visual aids, art mediums, and the course of study. An ample appendix sets forth 
examples of units of teaching and facilities for elementary school art. 

CREATITO EXPRESSION 

Edited by GEBxntrDE Hartsian and Ann Sjitoiaker 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., New York, 1932 
Originally published as separate numbers of the magazine Progresaite Education, 
this compilation is devoted to art, literature, music, and dramatics. Sixty-four 
pages are given to creative activity in art with 12 contributors presenting their 
methods or theories of teaching through spontaneous expression. The art section 
is generally illustrated with color plates and half tones and shows art work from 
the kindergarten through junior high school. 

CHILD ART AND FRANZ CIZEK Wilhelsi Viola 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., New York, I93C 
To Cizek of Vienna belongs tlie honor of being a pioneer in the discoverj* of 
creative ability of children. lie believes that each child should create freely from 
his own experience and that he should develop Ids own technique, Ihotigli always 
with the help and guidance of the teacher. Dr. Viola explains the Cizek mctho<l 
of teaching in a 85»pagc introduction. The remainder of the book is pven over to 
reproductions in color and in black and white of the work of Dr. Cizek’s j’uvcnile 
art classes. 

PICTURE JLVKING BY CHILDREN R. R. Tomli.s-»ox 

The Studio Publications, Inc., New York, 193J 
Devoted largely to plates, this liook gives an opportunity to comp-ire the cfTorts 
of children of difTcrent countries and to discover wherein their creative inipul-ws 
are the .same. Tlic pictures, well Tepro<liicr<l in color and in black an<l white, arc 
not arranged according to any classificntion. 

THE ART OF THE CHILD A. G. Peuk-sn 

The Bnjcc Publishing Company, ^filwnukee, 1931 
Tlicse examples of art work by children are nrrangtsl by grades from the first to 
the eighth. Conimcntarj- on the child’a motive in his work. Ids joy in rrraling. 
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and other explanatorj* analysis accompanies each niiislrallon. The auUiOT, 
Director of Art in the Milwaukee Public Schools, believes that chihlrcn shoiihl 
not create entirely from their own unagination, but that they should be showTi 
examples of historic design and of art. work which will influence them in their 
choice of subject matter and in their style. 

CHILBUEN’S COLOUUED PAPER WORK Fdxsz Cizek 

G. E. Stcchert & Company, New York, 1027 
Cizek allows the pupil to select his own tools and materials. Tlie only rule he 
observes strictly is that there shall be no rule in bis classes. The illustrations, 
most of which are in color, are all reproductions of the work done in the young 
people’s course of the ICunstgewerbeschole in \^enna. 

CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN' R. R. Tomuxson' 

The Studio Publications, Inc., New York, 1035 
In this volume Tomlmson propounds some compelling arguments for the teaching 
of craftwork in schools. Slight discussions of the origin and development of the 
teaching of craftwork in various countries and illustrations similar in quality to 
those in the author’s Pidure ila)nng by Children supply the remainder of the 
material. 



Chapter V 

Art in the Elementary Schools 


K iNDEnGARTEX children are individualistic in the sense that 
they are accustomed to think verj’ little about the effect tliat 
their actions may have on other children or adults. In school 
life there must be a gradual growth from the individual 
effort of the kindergarten to the social effort of the primarj' and inter- 
mediate grades of the elementarj’ school, and from the elcmentarj’ 
school to the more highly organized individual and social effort of 
the secondary school period. 

The first three grades of the elcmentarj’ scliool are generally re- 
ferred to as primarj’; the second three grades as intermediate. Children 
of primarj’ grade level are imaginative and free in their actions, arc 
very active and take great delight in manipulating materials. At this 
stage, thej’ arc unusually impressionable and inquisitive and inter- 
dependent. Intermediate grade children arc generally less imaginative 
and, tliercforc, more realistic; they are more self-conscious and 
critical of their own efforts and the efforts of others, more accurate 
and more discriminative, and gcncrallj’ more confident in their own 
mcnUil abilitj’, although extremely sensitive to difficulties— which 
may act to inhibit their pcrfoniiancc. 

If a child enters kindergarten nt the age of five, he should Ih* in 
the first grade at six, and in the second grade nl the ngc of seven. 
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Although the age-grade levels given below apply cpiite generally, it 
will, of course, be recognized that not all children will enter the 
kindergarten at five years of age; some may not attend kindergarten 
at all, but will enter school at the first-grade level, perhaps not until 


AGE-GRADE SCALE 
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nnd other sipiificant facts ahoul them, his teaching problems will 
often Ik? clarified and greatly fnenUated- 

GnO^YTII ANB DE\TAX)PMFA'T 
Tlie child’s emotional development is an aspect of his total 
fjroulh pattern, and experimenting with materials malces a distinct 
c-onlriimlion to his spiritual as well as mental growth. His sharing in 
the creative and appreciative art experiences of others results in the 
ne(pn''ition of socially desirable haliits and altitudes. Beginning in the 
kindergarten and continuing tlinaigli the sixth grade, art affords a 
logifnl mhmnalion o! nelivities that arc vital and real to the child and 
is Uu'tx'fore an integrated component of the curriculum, in the pur- 
suit <jf which lie acquires an ever-increasing control and grows in 
his ahillly to recognirc the possi!»niiies of materials ns means of 
p\pre^Mon. 

('Utldrsm o( the first grade are imaginative, s])ontaneous, mnnip- 
ul.nliM', niHl lnj«ling. IVUh all their interests centered in one topic for 
n time, niid given many kinds of nrl materials with which to work, 
they will naturally create, t'onstnicl, nnd appreciate. Tliey will con- 
liaiw In devvl^p aesthetically VliTtnigh Wing allowed to follow their 
own free rlmire. ItniKirtnnl, Icm», is Hie first-grade child’s reliance on 
nil midrr'laiidlng of his c-n’alinns hy thn<m adults closest, to him. 
n.unrly, his {kirents nnd his teachers. 

If n M^iiml-gradr elnhl m'lpiires lm^^ningflll information from 
topic he has heani discussed. dclaUs in pic- 
tuiv, 1,^ In. ..^n, i.h-n. c:,in.^I fmin rxcinioii. l<, the TOimlr}- or to 
\ Oifijijiin” dislriet—such exiMrienees svill leave vivid 

hi. i,„j,^,;,.!nhlr Hi. f,. V,nK lor nrl form i. now 

.■>) -i™-, ,t, n vari'ly of nay,; he iml only ivnrk. with ehiy or wooil 
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or paper pulp but finds bits of pasteboard, string, cloth, and other 
niaterials, which he brings to the classroom to work with. He now 
begins to express in his creative art the contour of objects, often with 
genuine artistic feeling for the things represented. 

Third-grade children are able to make their creations still more 
concrete, and generally more realistic, too. Their construction is there 
fore made as practical and immediatelj' nseful as possible. In the 
building of houses to represent what children have learned about 
homes in foreign lands, the construction emplojed is genera^ } cru e 
when judged by adult standards, and there may be little evidence in 
it of the "proper” use of materials. There is, however, always some 
detail in which the tendency toward realism is forcefully 
The child now expresses assurance and satisfaction in being able to use 
effectively the various colors. 

Imagination seems less J understand 

preceding developmental levels. Here «v«r,nflinr» 

more fuUy the relationship of shapes and to -<1“- X 

^ rxa. r Timnort on seems to de\ Clop suu- 

sense of proportion. The sense of p ,,„etororc they have 

denly in most fourth-grade childrc ^ 

been content with objects that are incrca.singly 

aware of the proportion and sra artistically. They de- 

Fifth-grade children arc st. „„d more realistic in 

sire to be more accurate m tli „r_si>ondinglv more sensitive 

representation. Their taste becomes /^;„„nce than it 

and discriminating. Design .' .j oficn encouraged and 

has before. This characteristic discnn niib^^^^^ 

as much time ns possible given o 
work by the children tlicmsclvcs. 
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The sbrth-grade child, having experienced the joy of handling 
many different kinds of materials and the acquisition of greater skiU, 
and having participated in creative design in all of the preceding 
grades, becomes increasingly confident in his art expression. Though 
possibly less imaginative, he is now more fully aware of his difficulties 
as problems arise that require both skiU and perseverance as well as 
artistic taste in their solution. 

Throughout the elementary school period emphasis in art should 
be placed on originality of conception as made possible by the eapac- 

themset development to express 

T ^ 

rmrun« ttnl e ecf ^ 

should be organization goals sought 

rather than realistic ren. mitation ; emotional fulfillment 

the acquisition of facts or'Ln^ln rightn^s in place of 

not more documentation. *** ’ aalhetic expression. 


1 the elementarj' grades 


aims 

, _^ArtLs offered as a suhiect of study 

children to Icam inorTSiTCly ‘"’'■^-'T’ression, thus helpini 
calarging their Itirat^d'hori''™""'!. social growth 

. H develop, i^ them 7" 

""prove their personau’^ consciousness, which enable 
'■"roundings. •'■PPc-rance, their homes, and then 
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4. It discovers and nurtures in them art abilities wliicli are of 
value to them in any productive work that they undertake. 

5. It contributes generously to their intellectual, spiritual, and 
aesthetic culture. 

The art course not only aims to stimulate expression but also 
helps the child to improve the manner in which he expresses himself. 
During his progress through the six elementarj' school grades he re- 
ceives consistent training in color, representation, and design, all of 
which is made use of directly in creative handwork. 

Because some experience with art is involved in cverj' field of 
schoolwork, art helps the pupil to learn more effectively. To pursue 
it is, therefore, essential to his liberal education, on intellectual ns 
well as on spiritual grounds; there is no history, no geography, no 
science, which is not intimately associated with the topics around 
which the art course is organized. 

THE SELECTION OP UNITS OF TEACHING 

The unit of work cliosen to be carried on during an}’ definite 
period of time should be selected on the basis of a number of con- 
siderations: It should, of course, be of interest to the class group and 
should be chosen by the children because of the interest manifesletl 
in it by them. Interest is perhaps the most important criterion of all. 
AVithout interest on the pupir.s part nothing wortli while can be 
accomplished in an educational way. The content of the unit should 
be within the children’s range of ability and yet complex enough to 
require their full capacity to carrj' it to completion. The unit .‘jhould 
provide for botli individual and social growth. It should afford opjwr- 
tunity for genuine orienting, planning, executing, and evaluating; and 
it should accomplish the inculcation of desirahlc ImhiU, altitiKhv?, 
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Appreciations, and vkilK. Tlic mtit slioiiM lead tllnvtly |c» rX]KTiriuv% 
in other fields which may devoioi» into units in llnw fields. 

Conversely, a unit of tearhinn in nrl may ori^dnnte in nimthfr 
subject-matter field of the eurriruhim. ns during' tin* lln^tidi jK-riiMl. 
Under such conditions, the s\ork m nrt should c-onlribulc to lliU rnd. 
Tims a school assembly, phinnc,! during the I-iif^lisb \htUA. nnj;bl 
ulliumtcly sene to lie !ip llu- work, not only in nrl nnil lincli.li, l.ul 
also in geograpliy, liistory, ami srieiier. 


On the Ila.v.1 nf lnfnrmalinn nml ArUrll,, rj,nrlrnre. 'n,e unit slnxild 
admil of selection on the Iiasi, of it, rr-prr-enting n lalnner.1 IhxIv of 
oqienenec in w Ineli information, n, well n, netivity, can plav an iiii- 
porlanl part The inforinalion ea,K-rieiua- inelml.al shonhl Ik- eai-ahle 

Ih ar'’ 1 

irre 1 r a? ■'""•'■rr'""' -t-i-t-matler 

sr ue T" ‘ .‘'r 

«nil,h™uL,^n- f,'"'"""""™ *-M>erienee ii,el,nle.l in the nrl 

sona, ac;„tuiro;:tm i^’;th,r •>- >- 

initiation, experimentation, and crliTivreT'’’ '''’"i"'' 
afford occasions for eronn etK,™. '*P''»''m>n: they should also 

BTonp crKiperalion and group endeavor. Aetiviliiai 


the NEEDS OF THE VCTl^-I^^', '’' mcIENT TO MEtn 
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with which the children cannot have first-hand experience should 
sometimes be stressed because of the educative values involved in 
vicarious experiences. The activities should paraUel the information 
included in the unit, and the art products should be completed within 

the length of time devoted to the informational aspect of the 
unit. 


SUBJECTS FOR ART UNITS 

The mtegmted program which is being carried on in many pro- 
orgaLll A M “f "‘‘“I’ 

made accordine t” “ selection can be 

Phl in the urn r f -d according to the 

V the teacher in ad^n" "f T “®de up 

m adiance of the actual planning of any particular 

lationships that shouM'*e^rb'the ' td"® f®- 

olher curriculum areas such ®®^®“>'im between art and the 

'I'riling, science, arithmeUn h English and hand- 

He should also keep in mindTh education, and music, 

the elementary- .school level for llT ““"d guidance at 

left out of the picture. ’ ‘®'®"‘®d child must by no means 

under va^4' mquherenutd„7''^ 

Em e-levcl placement being deten^ilTl 7^7 the 

^mmlion. The list is not IteLdT, 7-'' “™®nlum or- 

^ 'nggestive of the possible ran^ f ^ l>ut it should 

elementary schcKrl units of ,«oW„g. -®ilnW® for 
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TOPICS SUGGESTED FOR ELEltENTARY SCHOOL UNITS 
OF TEACHING 


1. Art and a Social. Type 

Russia 

Scandinavian Countries 

Holland 

Switzerland 

China 

Japan 

Mexico 

The Philippines 

Italy 

Spain 

Great Britain 

Hawaii 

Germany 

France 

America 

2. Art in Ancient Civilizations 

Phoenicians 

Egj’ptians 

Hebrews 

Greeks 

Romans 

8. Art IN Rei^\tion TO Holidays 

Arbor Day 
Easier 

^Memorial Day 


Flag Day 
Columbus Day 
Halloween 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 
St. Valentine’s Day 
Vacation Days 

4. Art in Rel-^^tion to Recre- 
ation 

Hobbies 

Athletic sports 

Games 

Gardening 

Cinema 

Dancing 

Dramatics 

Marionettes 

5 . Art in Relation to Occu- 
pations 

Fanner 

Salesman 

Teacher 

Nurse 
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Physician 
Sailor 
Fisherman 
Motorman 
Factor}' "Worker 

C. Art IX Relation to Safety 
Police 

Fire Protection 
Life Guard 
Scouts 

'<• Am IX Relatiox to Tuaxs- 
portation 
Boats 

Beasts of Burden 

Bailroads 

Airplanes 

8- Art in Reunion to Com- 
munication 
Telephone 
Telegraph 
Radio 


Television 

Periodicals 

Mails 

Signals 

Art in Relation to Utilities 
Clothing 
The Home 
Utensils 

Tools and Machines 
Light, Heat, and Power 

Art in Relation to Con- 
servation OF Natural Re- 
sources 
People 

Coal, Gas, and Oil 
Forests 

Iron and Other Metals 
Alinerals 
Soil 
Water 
ild Life 


Tl- teacher shcl h ^^-^TEBLa 

“We references adapted toThelCrV ™ 
pme-esses a, drawing, pai„i;„„l! *^7 '^'’ddren on such a 

""J-dyed work, weaving. bookhL f’ batik, tie 

carving. bookbinding, and woodworking, include 
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Ulustrative material in the form of lantern slides is often helpful, 
not only in making processes clear, but also in furnishing a back- 
ground for creative expression. One important reason for using lantern 
slides as an aid in teaching is that they help to supply the vicarious 
experience so necessary to creative expression in art; for not only do 
they help to make the visual aspects of subject matter clear, but they 
also furnish a background of reality for some art lessons which other- 
wise might be dull and uninteresting. 

Best results are to be obtained by using a few carefully selected 
slides, the number sho^m depending upon the difficulty of the ma- 
terial presented, and on the interest and intelligence of the pupils. 
Slides should be selected that will fit in most closely with the unit of 
teaching in progress at the time when they are shown. They should 
illustrate as completely as possible the information to be taught, thus 
making the instruction both concrete and clear. 

All slides should be labeled and, before the time set for the lesson 
in which they are to be used, they should be carefully arranged In the 
order of showing, preferably in a wooden box of appropriate size and 
shape. Each slide should be placed on edge in llie box witli its thumb- 
mark up, at the right and to the back, ready for use. Wiilc being used, 
sfrefe should be pfirced <^ase mi7cb//?c, hi 

order to avoid the risk of their being brushed off on the floor by the 
operator. Pictures should be kept on the screen for not more than a 
minute at a time, to avoid ovcrlicaling and cracking tlic slides. 
class discussion of tlic slides is in progress, the electric current may 
be shut off periodically if necessary'. Only' one person at a time sliould 
be allowed to operate the slcrcopticon macliinc. 

Dust or finger marks on the slides or on the lcn«cs of the sten*- 
opticon greatly reduce the clearness of the pictures to l>c sliomi, and 
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it U, therefore, oecessarj- to keep both lenses and slides dean. A 
moist cloth for dampening and a dry one for wiping will enable the 
teacher to keep this equipment in condition. When the tape which 
binds the pieces of glass together becomes worn, it should be replaced 
by new tape. tlTien not in use, the stereopticon and slides should be 
kept covered and free from dust. 

Educational exhibits, treated in Chap. Vm, should also play an 
important role in furnishing a background for creative work and thus 
inspiring it, as well as in affording an opportunity for showing the 
results of leaching. 


COLOR IlEPUODUCTIOXS OF DECORATR^ AUT OBJECTS 
The following group of color prints includes textiles and ceramics, 
and is available to teachers by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York; The Pennsj’lvania Museum, Philadelphia; and The 
Chicago Art Institute. The size of each print is approximately 4 by 5 
inches and the price is uniformly 5 cents each.’ 


PtnivUn Va-^ (Puma MoUf) 

Ptruviaa Ta;*e^try (CulUc-fisb MoUI) 
I’enivian Tajjc^trj- (Bird MoliO 
Peninan Tapeilrj- (Human Figure 
Motif) 

Flavian (Warrior Motif) 

N»%ajo Indian BUnVel (Geometric 
Motif) 

Mono Indian Baact. (California) (Geo- 
metric Motif) 

Kern Itiyer In<31an Basket (California) 
(Marrior Motif) 

FenntjB-ania-German Pottery 
(llooiter Motif) 


Persian Tile (Upahan, Persia) (Rabbit 

MotiO 

Greek Corinthian Jar (Lion and Bird 
Motif) 

German Dish (F rechen, Germany) 
(Stag Motif) 

Persian J ar (Fish and Plant ilolif) 

Asia Minor or Persian Tile (Decorative 
Inscription) 

Persian Ewer (Plant Motif) 

Persian Bottle (Bird and Plant MotiO 
Chinese Incense Vase (Floral MotiO 
Bokhara Ktchcr (Plant MoHO 


'*^”r«^OoryeC.O»kl*3rof ArtEdoe»tion,Inc..Nci 
OB p«cn les tA 1C7. 
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Mexican Majolica Talavera Ware 
(Floral Motif) 

Chinese Dish (Lotus and Fungus jilotif) 
Chinese Dish (Conventionalized Lotus» 
Fungus, and Bird Motif) 

Turkish Mug (Floral Motif) 
Mohammedan Jar (Decoration in Lus- 
ter) 

Egj’ptian Cup (Lotus Flower iVIotif) 
Indian Miniature (Prince on Elephant 
Motif) 

Coptic Textile (Trellis Motif) 

Coptic Textile (Human Figure Motif) 


Chinese (Ming) Vase (Lotus Flower 
MotiO 

Aforoccan Embroiderj' (Peacock and 
Vase Motif) 

Persian Brocade (Floral Motif) 

Persian Brocade (Bird, Plant, and 
minimal Motif) 

Italian Brocade (Palmctle Motif) 

Bhodian Plate (Ornamental Motif) 

Athenian Pyxis (The Judgment of Paris 
Motif) 

Athenian Lekythos (Departure of a 
Warrior Motif) 


BLACK-AND-WITE REPHODUCTIONS OF AnCHITECTUHE 
AND DECORATI\'E ART OBJECTS 
The subjects that follow are from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, The Boston Art Museum, and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


Bennet-Boardman House, 

Mass. 

John Afdcn House, Duxburj', Mass. 
Paul Revere House, Boston, Jfass. 
House of Seven Gables, Salem, Mass. 
llancock-Claxke House, I>cxinglon, 
Mass. 

The Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Mass. 

The Craigie House, Cambridge, Mass. 
Emerson House, Conconl, Mass. 
Cliveden, Gcrmanlomi, Phila«!clpliia, 
Pa. 

Frnunccs Tavern, New Vork City 
Dyckman House, New York City 
Wa.sIi1ngton*8 Headquarters, 
burgh, N. Y. 


Gunston Hall on tbc Potomac, Va. 
The Morris-Jumcl Mansion, New York 
City 

Wcslovcr on the James, Vn. 
ivronliccllo, Cliarloltcsville, Va. 

Pringle House, Charleston, S. C. 

Mt. Vernon, Fairfax County, Vo. 
iVrlinglon House, Arlington. Va. 
Woodburj' Mansion, Portsmoiilh, N. H. 
Porcli of Phelps House, Andover Hill, 
Mass, 

Porch of Bonnet House, Vayland, 
Mass. 

Doorway of Col. Joseph Smith House, 
Stonington, Conn. 

Old North Church, Boston, 


CoWJNlAL AnClIITECTUnB 
Saugus, 


New- 
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St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bruton Parish Church, Wdliamsburg, Old Slate House, Boston, Mnss. 

Va. 


Kitchen from House at Topsfield, Mass. 

Parlor from Hart House, Ipswich, Mass. 

Living Room from House at Newing- 
ton, Conn. 

Li^ng Room from House at Woodbury, 

Room from House at Marmlon, Va. 

Room from Powel House, Philadelphia 
Pa. ’ 

Detail Irom Room in Powel House 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ballroom from Gadshy’s Tavern, Alev- 
andria, Va. 

feom from House at Haverhill, Mass 

Aineriean Empire Period, Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City 


CoisONiAi. Interiors 


Fireplace in Cottage at Cape Cod, 
Mass. 

Hallway in the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
hlass. 

Taproom in the Wayside Inn, Sudburj', 
hlass. 

Kitchen in the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass. 

Parlor in the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass. 

Bedroom in the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass. 

The Lafayette Coach at the Wnyside 
Inn, Sudhury, Mass. 

Garden view of the Wayside Inn, Sud- 
hury, Mass, 


Slat-hack or Ladder-hack Chairs 

^ rlmerican Furniture 

Desk Box on Frame and Tabic 

Gate-leg Tables 

Chair Table 

Ilutlerfly Table 

Windsor Chairs 

Windsor Side Chair 

Ihghlmy 
Dressin,. Table 


Colonial PunNiTuitE 


Queen Anne-type Side Chair 
Queen Anne-type Wing Chair 
Georgian-type Side Chair 
Chlppendalc-type Ladder-back Arm- 
chair 

Mahogany Pier Table with Marble Top 
Mahogany Pole Firescreen 
Hepplewhlle-type Shield-back Ma- 
hogany Side Chair 

Hepplewhite-type Shield-back Arm- 
chair 

Sheraton-type Side Chair 
Tip-top Table 
Duncan Phyfe Table 
Sheraton-type Secretary 
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Mahogany Desk 
Chippendale-type Side Chair 
Secretary with Cabinet Top 
Chippendale-type Highboy 
Block-front Knee-hole Dressing Table 
Block-front Desk 
Sheraton-type Flap Table 
Duncan Phyfe Dining Table 
Chippendale-type Mirror 
Three Looking Glasses 
Wallpaper from John Alden House 
Pagoda Wallpaper 
Pastoral Wallpaper 
American Scenic Wallpaper 
Toile de Jouy, Pastoral Pattern 
Toile de Jouy, Allegorial Pattern 


Bedspreads 
Doorstep Hooked Rug 
Hooked Rug 

American Silk Damask Dress, 1775 
Colonial Dolls 
Stiegel Glassware 
Hardware 

Lamps and Other Lighting Fixtures 
“Paul Revere” Lanterns 
WTiale-oil Lamps 

Bottle Coachmen. Bennington Polteiy 

Staffordshire Pottery 

Paul Revere Coffee Pot 

Paul Revere Tankard 

Group of Early Pewter 

Banjo Clock 


THE PREPARATION OF ORGANIZATION OUTIJNES 
"Pupil participation in planning courses is,” as pointed out by 
Gearhart,^ “basic to the modem philosophy of learning. In art classes 
there is individual expression through manipulation and also indi- 
vidual expression through observation and discussion. Discussion in 
art periods is a creative activity. Through discussion, students rc 
actions to art tendencies in environment and personal experience arc 
discovered. In this w'ork of socializing the pupil, programs arc JUi L 
whereby within the limits of the situation every child comes in co 

tact with art.” . , . t i 

In planning the unit of teaching, it will be recalled, a halancw 
organization outline should include boU. infonnation cxpcncncc and 
activity experience, and a balance should also be ob‘;cr\ >ct 
the general and technical aspects of information cxpcncncc on ic 
one hand and of directed and creative activity ex-pcricncc on the other. 

. M.,-, in Ik. .kro." cnj-in-l i" IW '' " * 

pnUlclion nt Ik. BonrJ of kklooili™ of tk. Cit, of I.o. .kn..ln. C.kf. hWi. 
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It vrill be recalled further that, although general information is 
nontechnical, the general information experience to be pro\'ided in 
any art teaching unit should be as closely related as possible to the 
art interests around Tvhich the unit is organized; that the technical 
information should have to do with technique and with aesthetic 
considerations; that directed activity implies activity which is not 
creative, its purpose being nevertheless to develop those particular 
skills which will find fruition in creative expression; that creative 
activity is acti\nty that is not directed. 

The organization outline for a unit of teaching appropriate for 
a primarj- pade is presented on page 112. The diagram is followed 
by a descnption of the unit arranged in sequential order, such as 
might be used in the mimeographed or printed course of study. 


PROCEDURES 

Ue teacher puts the classroom in readiness for the work at hand. 

™ly the a7 r " It includes not 

of r^t « rr ' “-™™ent or the arrangement 

but aL the 

experience rain At ^ nlual envoronments. Thus previous 

appropriately be referred to Each I 

“ 

unit may logically planning in connection with the 

discussion— the considerat^' T Thus purposeful class 

necessarj- to lie carried out"" ” ““‘“f needed and of the processes 
the products, consideration Slh ®be, shape, finish of 

n of themes as weU as mediums-al] such 
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discussion, no less than the making of plans in the form of drawings 
or designs, comes within the range of the design stage. To design, 
then, is to plan the creative work involved in connection with an 
entire unit. Design is, therefore, an intellectual and spiritual as well 
as a manipulative enterprise. 

The art products undertaken by pupils in connection with a unit 
of experience should be the result of definite planning. IMiile the 
activities are in progress, the teacher should be ready to offer com- 
ments, help, and commendation, as the occasion requires. He should 
endeavor to hold each child to the highest technique and aesthetic 
standards that he set for himself during the design stage of the unit. 
The class should acquire considerable information experience during 
this stage of the unit. 

As the art products develop, the entire group should be called 
together occasionally to report on the progress made nnd to size up 
their products in their unfinished condition, with a view to clearing 
up difficulties. A good time for such discussion is at the end of the 
class period. There should also be a general appreciation period ns 
the final stage in the completion of the entire unit is reached. 

DESCRIPTION OF A UNIT ON TOYS, USED IN A PRIJIARV 
GRADE 

Pkay on the piano or the phonograph the march from the “Nut- 
cracker Suite” by Tschaikovsky, nnd “Tlic Dancing Doll" liy 
Poldini. Ask children what toys they thought of while the music was 
playing. Write a li.st on the blackboard of the toys suggestcrl. Show 
pictures of children nnd toys, such ns With Grandma, by MacEwcn. 
nnd Children of the Sea, by Israels. Read the poem. “The Gingham 
Dog nnd the Calico Cat.” Discuss how toys ns miniatures of things 
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IKTEBitEDLVTE GRAPE ART TOOT 

'IoT>ic: SirMfESt Ast 


Iibrity«a»w«of CWirtemUcselJ^^ Group leaden, to assiit Block prints and printed 

bfortnatjon 1 Msepietnrest^iosliad- in dtstribnljoa, coBec' products 

nws, unporlanl objects tioo. and ea>n of ma- 
I sdecled, Usok space terials 
Indtutrjr ai prodnc- I importanl, 6ecty- 


U«woA A 

memofT ratber from ^ designing and 
Industries of 3ipan:l (aces Ibtee*! fojmlng of products 1 

agricuhuee. stock loortbsfrontTieir.oot. 1 

Ut. taiuporution. “»>• »'*»'? CUy towU .nJ laP* 

E.wB 4 teiUliotMm- !«<!“«•>» lip "W 
1 try: clay, riDc, bamboo. 

ijtifldafirr.toMem. ^ 1 ^ Animal peper wo^t 

cd wilb tbe prt^oe- 1 Wl to tbe art mnseniD ffon* d*r 

tiofi **^|lIow pottery is made: toteeJapanesescTeew. 

1 taodeflEg, ooQbxiilding. pottery, and bronres 
Art indsutriei: pot-i presvug . 

tery. porrdiia. let- 1 How printing is done Trip to Ibe public B- 
tiles, furniture, wilb wood blo«is brnry to see books and ‘»«>™tioO 

P*'lnn«feUUoaiblp,oriine, 


mats.andcoloru.Jap*.| 


Ea^bU oIJ.ndren-s 
r topics ^ echoed museum 

taper patterns in the 

Karnes of Japanese form cd itencils. used in Eacursion to importer’i 

tr"vJ'«r"’: *< «*» •«' .bop.dep.rtmentrta«, 

T»^'' ti**** . fiee-and-ten^ent Critique of products, of 

a«iabo TotovI*’ *” f^mo- store to see products of arrangement of P^* 

£hunsi*>.To7oVuru uued and print appK^ Japanese art nets 


thaoaaw to Sao* Host Cowrerr Irau Mat Be Owaron. 


ton ax IxTEBsiDtaTC GsaDE 
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construct in his own mind a definite plan before undertaking to give 
the instruction, even though the plan may not have been written out 
in detail in advance. It is scarcely necessary' to point out, however, 
that students in training to become teachers, as well as beginning 
teachers, will find it to their advantage to wTite out their plans for 
lessons in considerable detail in advance and to follow them persist- 
ently in carrying on the instruction in their classes. 

A teacher who has carefully worked out an organization outline 
for a particular unit of teaching should find the preparation of plans 
for the individual lessons involved a comparatively simple task, as 
the organization outline will suggest precisely the instructional ma- 
terial required for developing the individual lessons. 

A series of outlines is included at this point to illustrate wlint a 
satisfactory sequence of lessons and the lesson plans neccssarj' for 
carrying them out should be like. Tlic outlines that follow wore pre- 
pared and used by teachers. Plans similar to these in form but ndaplecl 
in subject matter and method to ibc abilities of pupils may be de- 
veloped in a similar manner to meet the needs of art classes at any 
elementary’ school level. 

J^VPANESE AUT 

A UNIT OP TEACHING FOK AN UPPER ELEiSrENTARY 
SCHOOL GRADE 

(For organization diagram of this unit sec page 114) 

StAGE-S of DE\■ELOP.^rE^'T 

1. OnfENTATIOS' Staob 

Lesson I. I^nrninc ntioiit llie Jnponesc peojile null tlieir nrl expression 

2. Staor 

i.esson II. Thinkhip olnml an«l plonninp Ihinp^ lo <lo 

Jmo^son III. Contjjjtjnlion of creative tlc^ipn 
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Lesson IV. Review ol tilings learned about processes 
Lesson V. Bedding about colors to be used in decoration 
licsson ^’T. Jlore experiences \dtb color 

S. FoBsnxG Products Stage 

Lesson ITI. Carrjdng out tbe designs in materials 
Lesson ITII. Continuing the constructive activities 
Lesson IX. Finishing the products 

4. Appbeciatios Stage 

Lesson X. Evaluating the results 

1. ORIENTATION STAGE 

Le!5so>’ I. Learking about the Japanese People ant> TnEm Abt 
Expression 

Previous work accomplished in other subjects : 

Library 

Information on general character of Japanese pictures. Re- 
port on Hokusai. Report on making Japanese prints. Report 
on Hiroshige 
Geography 

Definition of industry'. Definition of art industry. Custom 
of canying parcels in handkerchiefs 
Auditorium 

Oral reports to other section. Habits — audience, making 
reports. 

Si^lUng or reading. To recognize and know meaning of the 
following words: 

(I\ rite on blackboard) 

Characteristics 

Pcprcsentalive (of a country) 

I HO 1 
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Influence 
Processes 
Decorative 
Xrist of iantern slides 

Hokusai A^iew of Fujiyama with ICanagawa Seen from High 
Waves 

Birds and Flowers 

Utamaro — Servants Arranging Flowers 

The Mountain Woman with the Strong Boy and the Strong 
Horse 

Hiroshige — Feriy’hoat to Sumidagawa 
Waterfall in the Province of Ysumi 
\^ew of Shore in the Rain, with Travelers 
E.xhibition of Japanese Paintings — iVIuscum of Art 
Industries 

Agriculture, stock raising, fishing, mining, transportation, 
manufacturing (industrial art) 

■\Miat is needed for manufacturing? 

Skilled workers (art), walci^vays, power, raw materials, 
markets 

Use of raw materials in tlic art industries 

Clay, silk, bamboo, rice straw, lac, iron, cotton 
Finished products 

Pottery, porcelain, textiles, furniture, mats, clothing. j)ai>er 
articles such as parasols, fans, and lantcnis, lacrjucr {fine 
polish for boxes and trays) 

Write on hlackhoard: 

Utamaro — Hiroshige — ^Hokusai — Kunisada — Veisen — Slum* 
silo — ^Toyoktini 
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In geography you have read and learned about the industries of 
Japan. ^Mio can name a few of these industries? In the library you 
have been reading about some of the art industries of Japan. ^Miat 
do we mean by art industries? AYhat are some of the important art 
industries of Japan? (Ivory carving, wood carving, wood-block print- 
ing, the making of pottery including porcelain.) 

mat are the general characteristics of the Japanese pictures? 
How do their poinlmgs differ from those made by American artists? 
(Show a portrait by Yoritome and one by an American painter— 
perhaps Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington, noth which the 

WgeVeUowsT'""' Hiroshige; also, one by 

General characteristics of Japanese pictures (List on blackboard) : 
No shadows 

Not a complete representation of a scene 

Decorative effect always present 

Painting from memory rather than from a model 

Paces shown three-fourths front view 

Outlines in ink 

J'ighl colors used 

Neat appearance 

Orderly arrangement of parts 

namcisgive^^theLrfjrmn''"'™ ™ ™ bulletin board? What 
us soinethinglSrtr;~-' brief report 

way these prints are made? Who made 
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a block print of a ship last year? WTiat does the Japanese artist do 
which is quite different from our method? 

Here on the board are the names of some of the important 
Japanese artists who made these prints. (Japanese prints on bulletin 
boards with titles and names of artists written on cards under them.) 
How many children recognize any of these names? TMiich ones? 

Hokusai 

Hiroshige 

Utamaro 

Francis, will you tell us some of the interesting facts about Hokusai? 
Michael, will you tell us what you found out about Hiroshige? I have 
also some lantern slides of prints by Japanese artists. (Using list on 
board, have children point out characteristics as the slides arc 
sho\vn), as: 

Hiroshige — ^Ferry boat to Sumidagawa (ink lines, neatness, 
details) 

Utamaro—The Mountain Woman with the Strong Boy and the 
Strong Horse (No cast shadows or modeling) 

Tliere is another t^-pe of printing that the Japanese do-printing 
on textile material. (Printed cotton — design pattern, similar to that 
on pottcrj') 

Does anyone know l.ow the Japanese people nsc these scan-es? 
(They use them to carrj’ things in.) 

Of what art industry are these pieces of pottery c.varnplM.’ 
(Ceramics.) On one shelf we have .sorrtc Japanese i>oltety , on 1 ic 
otlrer, American pottery. W.ich is the Japanese.’ Th.s rs a piece of 
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: it different from the 


American potterj' called Rookwood. How 
potterj’ that we make in class? 

could come over to the case and name some of the art 
industries represented? (Ivorj-^ can-ing, potlerj', tojunaking, weaving, 
embroideiy, etc.) tMio could name some of the raw materials from 
Japan used in these products? (Silk, hamboo, straw, etc.) 

There are a few real Japanese books here. This is a Japanese 
schOTlbook. How is it different from ours? (Title on back; reading 
begins at back.) Tliis is an artist’s sketchbook. Remember, we said 
that the artists study their subjects, then sketch from memory. 'This 
« a whole book of their sketches. Show book of Japanese fairy tales 
How manv done by Americans. 

he ! -'r "■‘’’f boiler and where you 

viould be sure to have clean hands? (Library ) 

are toous h a“ “f''" for which the Japanese 

Most of these scr^s TSuTyT 

one here for you to see 'miere • L ^ I have a picture of 

anese screen? (Art museum.) Thm^is avert'] '‘'"f’ v 

of art. How manv chlldre„ it." i. .v lovely one in the museum 

for carfare so that we can go m .""®bl a*™ up enough pennies 
JtTi 1 . “o 80 to see this screen ? 

"ork? (PAhclirrlttroX^ ‘bo Japanese artists’ 

J^l’s pretend we are in' a (Hnng in objects for exhibit.) 

room to see the art obieels “d "alk around the 

(Form groups to study products”) ‘b® olassroom. 

(After children are hack in places) ■ )\T, i 

manv children ll.- I ™°''® “bout 

- oliildren think it would be fun to see what 
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kind of artists we can be, and try to make some of these tilings? 
Wliat could we make? 

Block prints — ^for books, for wall hanging 
Pottery — ^vases, figures 
Paintings — ^for wall, for screen 

What material would we need? (Write information on black- 
board.) 

For block printing 
Drawing paper 
Tracing paper 
Linoleum blocks 
Linoleum cutting tools 
Ink 

(Discuss use of tools and processes for wood blocks.) 

For potterj' 

Clay, clayworking boards, modeling tools, wet cloths 
For books 

Cover boards, cover paper, cloth, cord, pajier/or linings, glue 
For painting 
Ink, paper, paints 

Raise your hand if you would like to try to make a Mo<*k print: 
a book; a painting; a piece of poltcrj'. Tlic children who would like 
to cut blocks for prints, raise your hands again. .lolm, you l>c gniup 
leader and choose 10 children for your group. (Do same for each 
group.) 

will evcrj’one have to do Iicforc he can start using nin- 
terials? Wmt do the Japanese artists do licforc they start drawing? 
(Fix the scene in tlicir minds first.) Trj' to plan in your mind what 
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you'll draw or make, aird on Friday we shall discuss our plans and 
decide just what to do. 

2. BESIGN STAGE 

Lesson II. Thinking about ano Planning Things to Do 
H ave children sit together in groups 
Clay group— Each right, near sink 
Book group — front right 
Painting group — ^front left 
Block print group — ^back left, near workbench 
The following materials will be on each individual table accord- 
ing to group needs: 

Clay — loo wet, too drj’ for use, boards 

Poster paint, brushes, paper, pans 

Linoleum blocks, tools 

'Materials for book 

Let me see the hands of the children who have used before the 
materials you find on your tables. How many have never used these 
materials before? TVould you like to try using them for a few minutes 
to see how they work? (While other three groups experiment, teacher 
names parts of book for book group, allowing children to guess the 
use of each.) 

Stop class after 8 or 10 minutes. 

Call on a tew dilldren to tell what they did. How many children 
learned something new about your material that he didn’t know 
Wore? Has anyone any questions he would like to ask about his 
material? 

_ ^ materials collected. One child in each group may collect 

all m one large box.) 
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Monday, we saw a great many products of Japanese art. Tlien 
we decided to make some products of our own. TOat must we know 
before we can start? (Methods of work or processes.) Here are four 
kinds of clay products we might make. (This may be different accord- 
ing to what you did when you tried the materials. Show examples of 
figure, bowl made by coil method, modeled bowl, tile.) Will it be all 
right for us to use different methods for making our products? (Re- 
call objects in display case.) How can we make our products look 
Japanese? (By their design, decoration.) 

^Tio in the clay group would like to learn how to model an 
animal? Make a bowl? A vase? A tile? I have some information here 
for you that you may read and later report on to the class. 

Before we go to work there is one thing that all of us must do 
first, regardless of what we are making. We must plan or design our 
products. 

Let us do as the Japanese have done: plan in our minds our 
finished work. (Allow sufficient lime.) ^^^^at was the first thing that 
came to your mind in thinking about your plan? (Shape and size of 
object.) Then what must be decided on? (^^^lat the pictures will l>c 
about.) 

Japanese subjects — nature, landscape, figures. Some tell 
stories. Form of painting. Design. 

Allow groups to plan wlint each member of the group will do. 

How many children think they have a good idea of liow lo make 
their products? 'VAJint did wc say wc need first? (A design.) 

Must have a storj* or subject for painting or block printing. 
(Give out papers for reports.) 

Look at llicse scarves. One of these little paltcnis is callwl n 
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motif. The motif is a design unit. It also tells us what the design is 
about. (Write word motif on board.) Making a motif of a flower or 
leaf is really just simplifjdng the drawing. Instead of painting a flower, 
such as this (show picture), the d^igner sometimes draws each petal 
and the center of the flower separately, like this. (Show charts of 
blossom, leaf, feather motifs.) 

It may help you in making your design for the decoration to 
choose as your motif some little natural object. If you add leaves or 
buds and twine in some twigs or stems, you may soon have an at- 
tractive decoration of your own. 


The children in the clay group might plan a motif to be repeated 
m a border. The tile group, of course, must work in a square enclos- 
ing shape. 

The chUdren in the book group might plan their decoration in a 
small circle, square, or triangle to go under the title of the book. 

^use the screen group have planned their designs and are 
^dy to paint, what will they have to think about most? (Color.) 
mat cokre were used in the screen at the museum? (Gray, gold, 

t th I P'- ‘te cLrs 

they Will mT " P'™ “’o'® 


Lnssox HI. CoxTix-uATiox or Desigx 


lUted somyoMhe raW'^-T art products, we 

products of our Wm orMlWlr 

materials. Wliai are som.. t with some of these 

wet, slicks to fingers- if too 1 ' 

sera, if too dry-, .t enunbles. Any other comments, 
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as perhaps: If you dig a tool too deeply into the linoleum it chips out 
pieces instead of cutting a clean line.) 

^Miat did we still need to leam before we could start making our 
products? (Methods or processes.) "UTiat did we do to find out? 
(Encourage children to report.) Could you tell briefly some of the 
methods you read about? 

^Miy did we decide we might use some of our o\sti methods along 
with some Japanese methods? (Found that the Japanese did the same 
thing.) (Recall seeing examples in the display case: Japanese bo.x with 
decoration, etc. Have examples on shelf.) 

The leader in each group tells the class the various products his 
group will make. (Call on group leaders.) 

Clay group 

Tiles, jars and bowls, figures. Processes of pressing, coil 
building, modeling 
Bookbinding group 
Two books : 

1. To keep all information we gel about Japanese art 
industries 

2. For Japanese stories and illustrations 
Block print group 

Prints of Japanese figures and landscapes 
Painting group 

A series of pictures for a screen 

AMiat did we learn is the first .step in planning these prodiirts? 
(To make good designs.) AMmt makes n good design? ^Miy was 
Hokusai a good designer? Was the maker of this picc-c of potted' a 
good designer? (.Vrrangciiicnt of lines, masses, and colors.) (Have 
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Have materials put back in boxes and returned by leader to 
front of room. 

NOTE ON PROCESSES 

Clayworhing. The clay should be about the con*!jslcncj' of putty. If it is too 
hard for modeling, mix it with softer clay or water; if loo soft, allow it to .stand in 
the open air a few hours. Clay should be of uniform consistenej* so that shrinkage 
will not be greater in some places than in others. To put the clay in proper con- 
dition, pinch a small amount of it between the fingers. Repeat this process until 
all the lumps are removed and no clay sticks to the fingers. Divide the ball of 
clay into two parts, and press one piece on lop of the other, in your hand or on a 
work board. Repeat this operation, which is called wedging, to force all the air 
bubbles out of the clay. To determine whether all the hubbies arc out, cut the 
day m two with a piece ot wire stretched taut. If all the huhhlcs are not out, liny 
holes will show on the cut surface. Press the cut pieces back into a solid mass and 
continue the operation. 


ni*' ""i “ “ ''““P ''p"' “'•'t “ "•<>'>< '■oard 
W Wirt tl' “ In”'*™ ''“y » 

lie ellv dr »'iP “ff '“’i'y "-h'" 

glar=ior“g'.r 

PitSlIff ■ "’■T » '"“P P™P»tlu„ate to your design, 

angers U a'’”"'- «■= tool aud 

has been completed, allow the work to drv”!/ ” I "t'**' '“P’"’"'*' ■modeling 

allow work to be in a draft wWfe d^ln^ 

P»m feTayfuTSli ard'Xt^™ lir Th’‘ ‘fn ‘ “■ 

the day, the thumbs testing on top of the hT's '’""‘I around 

into the day ball. Gradually worlH^^rlwo!'^ w"' halfway 

conform to yoim design, Cadrt ttiTT I’"' "'“y 

™ly to a rounded edge. The Ihs SdL f ’ 

W might break when fired If lie W ^ otherwise, the 

Ihe b„c with a piece ot fine w re wTi 'll “ 

■narking ,t with your name. ' '™cr the center portion tor 
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Bowl (Coil jMethocl). Use clay wbidi is not so soft as to stick to your lingers. 
Take off a small lump of clay and roll it into a ropelike coil. In rolling the clay, 
use the fingers and palms of the hands. Roll until a coil about inch in diameter 
and 10 inches in length is obtained. The coils should be of uniform thickness. 
Place one end of coil on the center of the board and press it down to the board. 
Wind the clay coil around on itself until a disk is formed the size of the base of 
the bowl. While the base is being made, the coil should be pressed firmly on the 
board, and pressed, or welded, against itself. Finish the bottom of the bowl before 
starting to build the side waffs. WTien a new coil is neeticd, put the two ends 
together, one on top of the other, and weld by pressing and slightly tapping the 
new coil into place. Turn the board around continually as you work. Build up the 
side waffs by pressing each new coil firmly onto the one below. This should he done 
very carefully, to prevent air bubbles from forming between the coils, n Inch woiiI<l 
later cause cracking or breaking. Direct the placing of coils according to your 
design. If an incurve is desired, lei the coil overlap a little on the inside. If an 
outcurve is desired, let the coil overlap a little on the outside. Use a wire tool or a 
piece of tin to true up the shape on both the inside and the outside. .Make the 
walls of an even thickness, to assure uniform shrinking in drying. Finish the brim 
of the bowl by rounding the sharp edges. Practice making a bowl on the potter's 
wheel. 

Lesson IV. Review of I.vFOR.>cATroN* Lcar.ved ajjout PjtocF-s.sn.s 
Clay group. Have each child fell what he lia.s planned lo make, 
and describe the processes to be used. Coil group, Iiow to true tlic 
base of bowl. Remind cliildren tliey must work to tlicir own designs. 
Figure group, how to model tlic figure. Have cluldren work day for 
2 or 3 minutes, then start protdem in tlie ne.\l lesson. At end of period, 
tiles sliould be finislied; bowls sliould be about Imlf finislied. IVork 
inust be TiT^ipped in wet clolb and put on slielf. Tiles to I>e left out 
to dry. 

Book group. Finisli cutting parks. Fold pages. Pa.sic Iiingos and 
put work in prc.ss. Mark lines on cover paper n.s guide wlicn pasting. 
Mark the covers to be mitered. Recall bow cover and lining pajwrs 
were put on; how to nwap in p.aiwr and put in press. Divide group, 
four cliildren to cacli liook— two in each group to paste, two to puncli 
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holes in pages. Decide to use cord to fasten pages together. (It is 
strong and durable.) 

Painting gronp. Decide on making large, rather than small, 
fignres to fit pnrpose, so screen can be seen from stage in auditorium. 
How to make screen. To use drawing boards. To use crayons instead 
of pencils for drawing. To paint 0.e frame. To make large figimes in 
Uie screen panels such as; The first, a man sitting on the floor paint- 
ing; the second, a woman hanging a picture, standing; the third, a 
woman standing, carrj-ing trays of silk. To make smaller figures lead- 
ing up to center, for the two side panels of screen. Seated figures. A 
man making pottery; a woman weaving. 

likelftot f “"d Usings 

likely to be included. Show linoleum block. 

Lesson V. Deciding about the Colobs to Use in Decoration 
'continuation of preceding lesson 

Erme“Vrf -id and dull, 

names of colors he planned to 1 ^“’’ 

Group, continue the work in design. 


Lnsso,. 

Japanesld^mtlls^Xowto 

how to mix them. IVhat did we find we had 


OF ONE’S SENSE OF DIS- 


cunnl",?''™ exekcise of oni 

I-" 

Ci"* « H. Srfcw, SMk, 
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holes in pages. Decide to use cord to riistcn [mgc-S logelhcr. (It is 
strong and durable.) 

Painting group. Decide on milking large, mtlier than .siimll, 
figures to fit piiriiose, so screen can lie .seen from stnge in nllditorilim. 
How to make screen. To use drawing iHcrds. To use cravons instead 
of pencils for drawing. To paint the frame. To make large figures in 
e screen paneks such as: The first, a man .sitting on the lliHir paint- 
ing; the second, a woman hanging a picture, stmidilig; the third, n 
noman standing, carra-ing trays of silk. To make sinaller figures lead- 
.ag up to center, for the two side panels of scraen. Sc-ated fipires. 
man making pottciy; a woman weaving. 

likely 'tot ‘'""h"' 

hkelj to be included. Show linoleum block. 

W- V. DncmiKci .snooT t.ip Co..o...s to Uki; ,s- Dkco.i.st.on 
Continuation of prcceiling lesson 

Ererm“oV.l "f 

aames of colora he planted iTr"’ 

Groups continue the work in design. 

Wov ExPuninxcns with Co«n 

Japanese decorations tndtt^r '"'S’"'- '‘so for our 

to mix them , mint did we find we had 

CRIJIKATIOX T™T ^ 
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to do with the paint before we could use it on the screen, Francis? 
(Dull and lighten it.) How did we lighten it? (Added white.) How 
did we dull it? (Added its complement.) If you can’t remember whidl 
colors dull one another, how can you find out? (Find out which color 
IS opposite it in the color circle.) Henry, which color did you use to 
dull the blue for your painting? (Orange.) (Show on circle.) 

IVhy did you decide it was all right not to use the natural colors 
of birds and flowers for our potteoi decorations, .losephine? (I didn’t 
draw natural-looking flowers and birds because I wanted my picture 

nieelj^ “> fi” t''<= 

Il-hat raade you think that different kinds of purple, such as pur- 

flowers tree, or whatever you w:tmW.’''’” 

bold up board with paUemtn 1'!^^ 

for a decoration? "What must wp rii design 

apply our decorations to our n l P tomorrow before we can 

(Collect materiak) 

I.K.SOS. VII Can 

'"Al. L-AnnYIXG OUT Tnr Tirs 

n-e group leaders get b 

mve out material, immediately ’ g1v“ =*”<1 

-eamred. Call das, to order Tuk ;?,''"". ® Set materials 

■ , “"> °"e who needs special 
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help. If not, let class start work. If only one or two groups need help, 
allow others to start. Work with these groups. Allow class to ask and 
answer questions. 

Xet us decide how much work should be accomplished in this 
lesson. (TMien half of period has transpired, help children to judge 
whether or not they are working fast enough to accomplish what they 
intended to for the day.) 

Discussion at close of period: T\liat will you need before you can 
go on? 

Painting group. ^Materials ready, frame to paint, rods to put in 
frame of screen. 

Book group. To know liow to put in pages. Cover decoration. 
Print group. Nothing more. 

Clay group. Nothing. 

Lesson’ \Tir. Continuing the CoNSTnucrioN AcrnuTiEs 

Continue the work, giving special attention to hook and screen 
groups. 

Has everj’one the colors he planned to use? 

Is there anyone who docs not know what to do? Tljcn cverjone 
work real liard and see if you .can finish your products today. (Pupils 
go to work.) 

How many children have finished painting.’ (Have a few at a 
time put their products on the .shelf or in the display cabinet; .screen 
and prints in front of room.) 

Continue work and close lesson in the usu.al way. 

Le.sson IX. Finishing tiik Products 

(Have children’s finished and partly finished work out of calunel, 
where it can be seen.) 
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Now that most oi our products have been made according to our 
designs, what is our next step toward finishing them? (Completing the 
work and putting on the decoration, if there is to be decoration.) 

There is one way the Japanese pul on their decorations that you 
should know about: they cut their patterns out of paper and painted 
through the holes in the paper. These are called stencils. (Write word 
on board. Show Japanese stencils.) 

Wliy do the Japanese use stencils? (Can be used more than once. 
Not so likely to spoil material when the worker cannot erase.) Could 
you hold a stencil over a vase form very well and paint through it? 
(No.) 'Which group might find a stencil helpful in their work? (Book 
group.) 

Continue work until all products have been finished, including 
the decoration. 


4. APPRECUTION STAGE 
laE.s.soN' X. Evaluating the Results 

e said a few weeks ago that we would see what kind of Japanese 
artists we would make- "We should be able to decide that today. 
First, who can tell us what art industries are carried on in Japan? 
(Printing, painting, pottery, metalwork, weaving, carving, paper- 
m.Tking, etc.) 

Did we make good Japanese products? Now. who remembers 
some of the characteristics of Japanese painting? (List on board.) 

No shadows 

Not a complete representation of a scene 

Important ohjeclx only selected; blank space important 

r.Hect decorative; appearance neat 
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Painting from memory 

Paces, three-fourths view 

Outlines in ink. Light, weak, colors used 

Parts, arranged in an orderly way 

Look at our Japanese work now and see if you can find any of 
these characteristics present. WTiere has nature been used for a sub- 
ject? (Birds used by Virginia, flowers by Felix', etc.) Did you see any 
evidences of three-fourths-view faces? (Screen.) Did anj'onc paint 
shadows? (No.) Did anyone make good use of blank space as part of 
design? (Edward’s block: birds and flowers.) Liglit colors? (All.) 

We should use what we know about design in criticizing the 
products we have made. I will uTite on the blackboard some of the 
things I am sure we all know. 

Arrangement of lines should be pleasing. 

Arrangement of masses should be pleasing. 

Color should be just right. 

Tliere should be beautiful balance. 

Products should fit the purpose for which they were intended. 

The things made bj- each group are in turn brought to the front 
of the room and heJd for nlJ members of the class to see. 

Clay products 
Books 
Block prints 
Paintings 

Products arc discussed by the class, ^\l>nl do you think nlmut the 
color used by John in his bowl? (I think the c*)Iors arc g«Kl I>oraii*=<' 
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thev are neither too dark nor too light.) mat can you say about 
the strength of these colore, Helen? (The colors are neither too strong 
nor too weak.) Are the lines pleasing, Henrj-? (Yes, I like them be- 
cause they make the bowl look like a bowl that should be good and 
useful.) Are the lines of the bowl beautiful to you, Anne? (Yes, they 
are like something beautiful growing.) How many children think the 
decoration well balanced? M’ill you tell why, George? 

Similar discussion for books, block prints, and paintings. 

QUESTIONS ON PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN THE LESSONS 
The following questions on procedures were used by teachers in 
carr^’ing on a discussion of the lessons outlined and which were 
observ’ed by them. They will indicate which phases of procedure were 
regarded by these teachers as sufficiently important to be considered. 

Le-ssok I 

1. How was the first lesson made to grow out of other school 
experience? Librarj'? Geography? Auditorium? Reading? 

2. How was interest shifted from geography to art and concen- 
trated in the art industries of .lapan? 

3. means were used to relate the arts ot Japan to those of 
merica. AMij was the portrait of \Nashmgton chosen as an example? 

4. How did the teacher create a receptive mood for the apprecia- 
tion of Japanese art products? How did she present the objects to be 
appreciated? 

a. Xole how the groups were selected. MTiat basis was used for 
the grouping? 

lesson? extent did the pupils grow in appreciation during the 
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Lesson II 

7. How was the dass prepared to go to work in the second lesson ? 
my was it thought desirable for the pupils to experiment with 
materials during the preceding class period? IMiere had tlic pupi s 
secured the information necessary to enable them to begin ■\\or im 
mediately following the introductory discussion ? 

8. What are the values of the discussion period? TOat proporUon 
of time was given to introductory discussion? To design a^iyitics 
To concluding discussion? To what extent is this proportioning o 
time mdicative of what the general practice should be? Is it alna.xs 

necessary to have two discussion periods in a esson 

9. mat was the relative emphasis given to group rk 
distinct from individual work? Should 

employed in this lesson be regarded as typical of the most sat.sfactorj 

be said for the work habits of the class? 


Of the clay group? 

Of the book group? 

Of the painting group? 

Of the block print group? 


, • In an undcrelnnding of Ihc part 

11. How was tlie class guided to » 

that a designer plays in tlic making o nr ^p ^ .Icsigiicm, 

12. TOiat growth, if any, did Jo pnxIucLs? 

in their ability to conceive of and o I ;,„[K)rtaiire of 

13. How was the class made conscious 

knowing about design? 
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U. How was it possMe for the pupils to accomplisli wlial tlicy 
did in the time allowed for creative work? ’nlien was teacher SUJ<l»u<» 
employed? How was it employed? To what extent were pupils left 
free to work things out for themselves? 

Lesson HI 

15. "Wby was not tKe lesson introduced witli a discussion period ? 

16. By wliom was the amount of work to be accomplished 
during the period determined? Painting group? Bookmaking group? 
Block printing group? Clay working group? 

Lessos 

17. To what extent did the pupils in forming products acquire 
control over materials and attain facility of expression? 

The processes engaged in by pupils to be noted, according 
to the following points: 

а. Use made of designs developed in class last week 

б. Sharing as a productive member of a group 

c. Embodiment of individual ideas 

d. Appropriateness of materials and products 

e. Economj’ of lime 

/. Observance of safely first 

Lesson V 

18. What was the value of making preliminarj' designs for the 
pictures for the screen and block prints, before w'orking up full size? 

19. Bj uliat means was the attention of the entire class secured 
j t le teacher when nece.ssary ? lYhat other methods can you suggest 

that might be as satisfactory*? 
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Lessox Yl 

20. How did this lesson differ from the preceding lesson? How 
did the discussion period of this lesson differ from the discussion 
period of last week? HTiat part did the teacher play in the discussion? 

Lessons Yll, TOI, and IX 

21. How was the seventh lesson introduced? IMiat did each of 
the groups decide would he neccssar}- in order to £nish its products? 

Painting group 
Bookmaking group 
Block printing group 
CIaJ’^^’ 0 ^king group 

22. ^\Tiat method did the teacher use in developing n concept 
of decoration? Can you suggest another method that might linvc 
been used? 

23. Everj' unit of work in art should include some infonnnlion 

and expression. evidence, if any, was there that both of these 

elements were present in this lesson? 

Lesson X 

24. How was the assignment for the nc.xt lesson given? 

25. How was the lesson conchidcfl? Xote how the work of the 
class was displayed for criticism. IMiy was the work displavrtl for 
criticism? 

20. Note how the lesson was introduced. How do you account 
for including the discussion of color? 
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27. Compare this lesson ^th the lesson of last week with respect 
to 


a. Subject matter 

b. Pupil experience 

c. Methods employed by the teacher 

28. To what extent was the assignment set up in the lesson of 
last week realized ? 

29. In thinking back over the cycle of lessons, what eWdences 
of pupil growth did you observe? In understanding the Japanese 
artist? In working and sharing as productive members of a group? 


QUESTION'S FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How would you proc^ to orrange a sequence of lossons in art in an elementaiy 
school using the preliminary diagram outline? 

S. Hlat would be your procedure in planning the indiridual lessons? 

taUng the canyung on ol an elementary schm,l unit of teaching? Explain, 
madtm ^lwn»? U-- pI-- 


in art lor a ^bhc^^l ay elementary course ot study 


®°OK.s TOP. THE Child's Use' 

AcUey, E. F.. Paper DolD- Tt * n- 

StoLa Company, New YoX Mahe Them, Frederick A 

’TLii Tut cf Uy>ks tn'talU t 
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Chapter VI 

The Junior High School Program 




people are convinced that a division of the school 
system into tliree parts — elenicntarj% junior higli, and 
senior high— is superior to the older twofold division 
into elemental' and secondary schools, and arc com- 
mitted to the newer tj'pe of organization commonly referred to as 
tlie six-three-three plan. According to tliis plan the first three grades 
of the secondary' scliool period constitute the junior Jiigh scliool, the 
second three, the senior liigh school. 


GENER.VL CILVRACTERISTJCS 

The junior liigh school serves as a transitional organization 
between the elementary scliool and the senior liigh school. 

In tlie junior high school, wliicli term will be used in iJiis hook to 
refer to the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, individual and social 
effort on the part of boys and girls may be more liighly organized 
than was true at the clcincnlarj’ school level. Because of its fliffcren- 
tiated program the junior high school .slioiild be able to apjK*al even 
more strongly to the individual differences and needs of its pupils. 
It should be able to interest them nt a ]>criod whieli is generally 
regarded as critical in their phy.sical and mental gniwlh. 
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Some of the clubs may give their major emphasis to photography, 
others to sculpture, painting, sketching, or craft; all will be engaged 
either in making closer contacts with the interests represented by 
other school subjects, through cooperating with other departments 
and clubs within the school, or they wiU connect more closely with 
Ufe experiences outside, through trips to art galleries, to the art school, 
to bmidmgs that are architecturally beautiful, to buildings in process 
of erection; to monuments and other works of sculpture in and near 
he community; to the studios of sculptors, painters, and craftsmen; 
to manufacturmg plants where beautiful things are being produced, to 
printing offices which do artistic work, and to department stores where 
products of artistic merit are offered for sale. 

Zrof wor^i T ““ “ Sift- and 

decoration as well ' -n” framed pictures for school 

for school publications and in Producing work 

lions to which the faci'ilt u exhibitions and social func- 

counts in art, a ‘ -f'-t 

how well one can use whit o^'k’ knows as 

tor the art impulse outside of thr'^^’ '"T f®™ 

in all the schools. So it is th l • would seem desirable 

'vliich aim in a general wnv t i ’ schools, we find art dubs 

community. ' " “'t” art interests of the school 

daily life," „.rii^g“^^f.J'°^“‘“sively art really influences our 
■cu,^ „ ’ ‘‘“t 8’™ce through the daily 
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newspaper. Aside from the news items of particular interest to the 
archeologist, the art historian or the collector, we find also ad\'ertise- 
ments appealing to the prospective purchaser’s discrimination, based 
on a knowledge of color, line, form, design, in the selection of clothing, 
furniture, automobiles, and various other necessities of life. Offering 
merchandise in an ‘attractive new package’ is a favorite line with 
copy writers. The building page contains articles describing the prac- 
tical functional form of modem architecture or the mural decorations 
being painted in some public building. The Woman’s Page gives 
varied advice, how to plant the garden to make it appear attractive; 
how to arrange flowers harmoniously and pleasingly; how to make 
the home restful through proper selection of furnishings; how to 
choose accessories which harmonize with certain costumes; what tj^pes 
of dresses are suitable for different figures; ns well as beauty aids 
concerning the color harmonies underlying inoffensive make-up. 
Elsewhere vre find notices and critical appraisals of tlie current 
exhibits at art galleries and museums; the itincrarj* for the automobile 
tourist through regions of natural beauty; the cartoon satirizing the 
mercenary nation w’hicli permits the erection of unsightly bilII)oards 
and hot dog stands which deface the landscape; the editorial dccrj'ing 
the lack of aesthetics of picnickers who leave a littered spot for the 
next fellow. An endless list, that of art in everj-dny life.” 

AIMS 

The aims of art teaching in the junior high school, nddrcssc<l to 
the pupil himself, may be stated briefly as follows: 

WAYS IN AUT WILT. IIELI* YOU 

1. Some knowledge and appreciation of art is neccssarj* in ne.nrly 
cvciy field of work. Art will help you to live more effectively, 
f UT I 
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Chief among the claims for the junior high school organization 
are that it keeps children in school longer, that it gives them an 
enriched educational offering, that it enables them to explore a 
greater number of fields of human endeavor, offering them more in 
the way of educational and vocational guidance than was possible 
under the old order, that it is more flexible in its curriculum schedule, 
that it places pupils in a more desirable atmosphere in which school 
subjects may be taught under better conditions by teachers who have 
been more highly trained m the subjects that they offer, that the 
organization is more economical of the pupil’s time, iind that it 


promotes socialization, at the same time throwing more responsibility 
on the individual pupil. 

Junior high schoois sometimes make provision for election of 
stud.es by the pupils, and in some junior high schools promotion is by 
subject. In most of them today pupils are generally grouped accord- 
ng to ability. The socialized recitation prevails, and special talent 
the various eumculum areas is more often discovered and nurtured, 
onnnrt '' ’i "t ^ s'=bool should be given a continuous 
nXrr-n 7*. of ort in school enterprises con- 

advertlsll P'™<lieals and other publications, in 

o Pi r nd P-ficipating in the giving 

It; •" 

llie organization of art clubs.’ “““mplished through 


oiLtM IS THE nunniiS^ education rno- 

"TTII INTEUEST LN rm'J CONSCIOUSNESS. 

WOUK TOGETIIFR PURPOSES AND ABILITY TO 

01. ‘ ■"“"“'“I of ToniV nigh Schcol 
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Some of the clubs may give their major emphasis to photography, 
others to sculpture, painting, sketching, or craft; all will be engaged 
either in making closer contacts with the interests represented by 
other school subjects, through cooperating with other departments 
and clubs within the school, or they will connect more closely with 
life experiences outside, through trips to art galleries, to the art school, 
to buildings that are architecturally beautiful, to buildings in process 
of erection; to monuments and other works of sculpture in and near 
the community; to the studios of sculptors, painters, and craftsmen; 
to mMufactunng plants where beautiful things are being produced, to 
pnn mg offices which do artistic work, and to department stores where 
products of artistic merit are offered tor sale. 

commlf •“ ®'=tool 

Zrrwmrk TT® 

decoration as w li* ’ Earned pictures for school 

the Art Denartme T r of the club and of 

for school publicaUons Tnd ' ™ ’"'ork 

lions to which the facultv ™ and social func- 
eounts in art, alL otW tV, 
how well one can use what o'nTknL””*^ 

for tlic art imnulse miu* i f i_ ®ome organized form of outlet 
in all the schools. So it'u tLl ' ==6“ desirable 

which aim in a general wav to 1 ^'hools, we find art clubs 

community. ”” interests of the school 

daily life,” writes Glace ' olj' art really influences our 

’ ™””*'‘“'-‘'>g'nnce through the daily 
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newspaper. Aside from the news items of particular interest to tlie 
archeologist, the art historian or the collector, we find also advertise- 
ments appealing to the prospective purchaser’s discrimination, based 
on a knowledge of color, line, form, design, in the selection of clothing, 
furniture, automobiles, and various other necessities of life. Offering 
merchandise in an 'attractive new package’ is a favorite line with 
copy writers. The building page contains articles describing the prac- 
tical functional form of modem ardiitecture or the mural decorations 
being painted in some public building. The Woman’s Page giv’cs 
varied advice, how to plant the garden to make it appear attractive; 
how to arrange flowers harmoniously and pleasingly; how to make 
the home restful through proper selection of furnishings; Jjow to 
choose accessories which harmonize with certain costumes ; what typc.s 
of dresses are suitable for different figures; ns well ns beauty aids 
concerning the color harmonies underlying inoffensive make-up. 
Elsewhere we find notices and critical appraisals of the current 
exhibits atari galleries and museums; tlic itinerary' for the automobile 
tourist through regions of natural beauty; tbo cartoon satirizing the 
mercenary nation which permits llic erection of unsightly hillI)oar{ls 
and hot dog stands wliich deface the landscape; the editorial liocry wR 
the lack of aesthetics of picnickers wiio leave a littered spot for the 
next fellow. An endless list, that of art in cver^'day life.” 

AIJIS 

The aims of art leaching in the junior high .school, n(Idrcs«;od t() 
the pupil himself, maj' be slated briefly Jis follows: 

WAYS IX WirCII AUT WnX IIKLP VOO 
1. Some knowledge and appreciation of art is ncces«;nr>' in nmrly 
cverj- field of work. Art will help you to live more effeetively. 
i U7 } 
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2. The desire to express one’s thoughts and feelings is fundamen- 
tal. Art prosndes an outlet for imagination and the creative impulse. 

3. Works of art are enduring records of high human achievement. 
Art Will help you to endure necessarj- mechanical drudgerj- and will 
stimulate pride in your work. 

4. Dffiign IS an important element in manufacturing, engineering, 
and m mdustrj- generally. Art will help you in the technical courses. 

Art "•,'r “Odem advertising and in business. 

Art will help you in the commercial courses 

elp > ou to a dmer understanding of history and geography, 
on architertll 

appreciation of literature! Art will help you to a fuller 

conceptforrsw" ‘o =* 

9. Do you know that art !« 

help you to improve yo^lTsuTO'^j-^ Prerequisite to beauty? Art will 
he selection and armo ‘T’ satisfying. 


-- .-w.vv-LlUll HTlrt -I isatiax VliJU. 

largely by one’s sensitiveness to i"®""™'’ are conditioned 

the development of taste. colors. Art fosters 

appreciation of art implyTe^luo!!'*.™'’”'^ creation, so does an 

“are advantageously " '“P’^y 

o' culturl Art willtcrl"'^.!'*^ " “ ^'“P“ -'o™" 

>our capacity to appreciate through 
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an understanding of the difficulties involved, gained by actual 
experience with materials. ^ 

14. There is always a need for artists and art teachers. If you 
have outstanding creative ability, art will help you to prepare for a 
distinguished professional career. 

GUIDANCE IN ART 

Since the adolescent period is particularly the time for vocational 
and educational adjustment, special attention is given at this stage 
to the talented pupil, who is carefully watclied and encouraged to 
go on with his training in the senior high school and later in college 
or in the special art school. 

The art field offers unusual inducements to the boy or girl who 
is gifted with an unusual artistic capacity. There is a constant need 
for art workers and art teachers because, as Bailey* so aptly observed, 
“Without arcliitectural design our city would be reduced to log cabins. 
Without sculptural design we would have no monuments, no orna- 
ments in relief, no coined money; without pictorial art, no mural 
decorations, no pictures, no illustrations; no illuminated ndvcrtisc- 
inents, no paper money, nor postage st,amps would be possible. 
Without decorative design wc would have to dispense with nigs, 
carpets, wallpaper, draperies and figured dress goods of everj’ hind. 
Without structural design our furniture would be nistic only; our 
utensils, coarse baskets, clay bowls, flint and chop sticks; our fivtiires, 
a camp fire for cooking and a pine knot for light; our jewcirj', bright- 
colored seeds, shells and knuckle bonas. Without costume <Ie>ign we 
would all be Adams and Eves. In .short, without these arts wc would 
be reduced to crudities of the primitive man.” 

• lUiley, llfory Tunw, Dir»Hnr, CJcTrUml Srliool of .\rt, lOIT to 1931. 
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The following information on vocational guidance is contributed- 
by Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement in 
Baltimore, Maryland. The material was developed by Miss Buchwald 
in cooperation with a committee of representatives of business, 
industry, and the professions. A copy of these suggestions is given to 
each speaker who takes part at a vocational conference held for the 
benefit of the students in the school. They should be found equally 
helpful to the teacher who would offer guidance instruction in his 
own particular field of teaching. 


An important supplement to the guidance program of giving 
-upa lonal mfo^ation to boys and girls now in school fs the 
auT „ the -Saged in business and industry 

oa rtra UM The purpose of an outsid^ 

-^enU fimt-hand 

present facts as Giai,. •. . P®"™’ The speakers aim is to 

represents, rather than'toWst field which he 

attract students to the c "tit the object to 

he brings a fresh point of view fl i • ' understand that 

-Phasiring p„f„, J ^ 


Tlie foil • conference 

!atonn.aii„n that needrioTe "“^Sest the hind ol 

field may classified'? ’"to ''•''■ch the work in youi 
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The detail with which this is handled should varj- with the 
age and advancement of the students hearing tlie talk. 

S. Describe the actual work duties of your occupation. Wiat re- 
sponsibilities are attached to workers in varj’ing stages of develop- 
ment? 

4. TMiat kind of work does a beginner in this field undertake and 
how is promotion normally effected? 

5. Is training given to the individual after he starts to work; 
if so, what does it entail? 

C. Discuss the personal characteristics that are requisite for work 
in this held. 

Ability to meet people easily, interest in detail, dependability, 
initiative, accuracy, courtesy, alertness, personal appearance, 
adaptability, etc. 

7. TJV’hat can the student do at the present time to develop the 
habits which formulate good personal characteristics? 

Establish punctuality, good attendance in sdiool, correct 
English, accuracy in following assignments, cooperation, etc. 

8. advantages arc there in selecting this kind of work 
and what less desirable features of the work ouglit to l>c considered? 

9. ^^liat education is normally cxiicctcd for entrance in this 
field? 

10. Is specialized education essential for entering the 

11. What school subjects bear close relationship to your work? 

12. AMial is the present general status of employment in your 
field? 

13. IMmt arc the approximate ranges of inanuc oarnwl by Ihixc 
entering your occupatlonnl field? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO SPEAKERS 

1. In developing your talk, thought should be given to the grasp 
that the children in the audience may have. Stress should be laid 
on the earlier forms of work in your field, before the more advanced 
stages are discussed. 

2. It is of advantage to ask questions of the students during the 
development of the talk. If they are prompted to contribute what they 
already know, or thmk about the occupation, you have an opportunity 
to correct any misconceptions which the students may have. 

3. Illustrative stories drawn from your own field are helpful 
and slunulate interest. Your o™ pemonal experience is particularly 
taluahle when discussing the steps by which one learns to meet 
problems. 

hands' oMh Of forms which you may leave in the 

hands of the students will be helpful. 

pause' be’„mn‘“Vr ^our talk. To avoid a 

pause be prepared to occupy Ihb time with further discussion. 

-11 lo tnZ T . ooooP-tion, it is 

peopi:a:r;rtt:i^^^^^^^^^ -de by 

a valuable impression orthZ"™'*’ *o students 

uess to undertake new actiriur" 

counsEs 

and it should be olfered in atudj in most junior high schools. 

Since the work in art in in ■ “ ® “r required major study. 

■" •‘■S'- «'>ools is general in character, 
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aiming as it does to represent the entire field of art, the single course 
offered is commonly referred to as the general art course. 

PROCEDURES 

The procedure in carrying on a unit of teaching in the elementarj’ 
school was treated rather fully in the preceding cliapter. IMiich of 
what was said there applies to conducting junior liigh school art 
units. There remains, however, one additional point which should l^c 
discussed, and that is the creativeness of junior liigh school boys and 
girls as compared with those in the elcmentarj' schools. 

There is considerable empirical evidence going to show that 
junior high school children are less creative than elementarj* school 
children. The experience of most teachers would indicate that this 
is true, yet occasionally some junior liigh school art Icnclier is able to 
secure results that are remarkably creative — even more creative than 
those secured by some excellent teachers in tlic elementar}' school 
grades. May it not be true that (he sometimes apparent lack of 
creativeness on the part of junior Iiigli school pupils is duo, not to 
any innate lack of ability on llicir part, but rather to a lack of the 
proper psychological approacli on the part of the junior liigh school 
art teacher? 

In order to meet this need for improvement ifi the npj)roaeli to 
creative prolilems, and to counteract the belief that children of 
junior Iiigli school age are hopelessly uncrcalivc, which is certainly 
far from the truth, the following suggestions arc offered with the Iiojk* 
that Ibcv may give the teacher confidence in the tnnltcrof eneonmg/rig 
creative expression. 

Drawings or paintings which arc the eulniinntion of the e\|KTi- 
cnccs of pupils should ho creative; they shnuid Ik? the free and inili- 
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^^dual expressions of the children -n-ho produce them, neither subject 
matter nor art form nor technique having been imposed by the 
teacher. Tins should not mean, however, that the foundation for such 
e^^sions should not be carefully laid by the teacher in advance 
o the process of creation. It does mean that pictures should not be 
copied from books or from other sources. 

In U.e quotation that follows, Pittman* calls attention to an 
emphas. m art education which is indeed worthy of stressing through- 

fo iT fieM of rt 1 ^ definition 

llfno matte Ifth- T’ diSerently,his 

lutell futile But If standards may be, are abso- 

nature completely in order to makehUwrf”"^*' 

to ahslmet hi, shanes ,0]/ Performance. He has the right 

in contributing to the whlfl 

completely build their orcanizaf “ ^'’’’dly number of artists 

picture building, there are oth '"T 'complex, abstract idea of 

of realism and maintain th '' i-® I*"® true elements 

■namtam the penetrating essence of their objective.” 

- 

SEL^ 

^•''■"‘'tion.vndofdiievms of 

i'-'ttc.J. ■ Jm;„ Hi, I, UcUimo,,. 
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vidual expressions of the children who produce them, neither subject 
matter nor art form nor technique having been imposed by the 
teacher. Tins should not mean, however, that the foundation for such 
e^>mss.ons should not be carefully laid by the teacher in advance 
of the process of creation. It does mean that pictures should not be 
copied from hooks or from other sources. 

In the quotation that follows, Pittman' calls attention to an 

i n Ltir™' T' “"0 of ^“Orica’s most dis- 

ff-o author of the book. 

airno matte ndlt P f" -os differently, his 

hilclv futile But this nr* ” may be, are abso- 

iataiprcl. It doe, n t f® difficult for many to 

nature completely in oMcno mak!'l ■'aarrange or distort 

to ah, tract his shapes and fe ' l'* Parfonnance. He has the right 
in contributing to the ,vhoir'\\vy'"*'’'**'*'™^“"'^f‘°“f’''oPorf5’ 
Completely build their ore ' i- “ Ec’'"liy number of artists 
picture building, there ai^ olr '”7 oo^Pi®, abstract idea of 

of realism .n,„i I'” ” 'o stay closer to the true elements 


VSS4S, S-lSiitiCULa 

penetrating essence of their objective.” 


KXI'ntMox™”,®™™ Of' CONTINUOUS SEL^ 

affm.sTioN.sx„o,.„„r ® ali of 

on » .SrW Sl,r^ n.l a "-f 0™* «< "'-i fn 
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Pupa experience wUI, it properly .stinuilnled and guided, result in 
some desirable form of art expression. TOiile a unit of work is in 
progress, the teacher should make clear to the chxss the various vi.sual 
aspects of the unit which are essential to an understanding of it and 

nhich will therefore, have a bearing on the creative expression 
growing out of it. ^ 

the ‘■“kgr^ound of e.xperience can readily be provided through 

be seen and experience acouiredo I '‘‘^.*'*’'"'''“'"1 are to 

certain conditions, be taken on a^ 

factor,., or public bjildt" to;: rr”" 

or to the public libran' «;nm f ’ ***■ ^‘istorj' museum; 

to make such visits individ^H 

pupil experience should, under eireerive tener " 

pnate concrete e.xpression. teaching, grow into appro- 

As pointed out by Boas ■ “P i r 
tive power, some lixnng in n n- i^^r^ enormously in imagina- 
of literal facts. anrb^CnTh . -■> “ '™'‘l 

vaiymg degrees of fact and fane!- “••>»>■ “f 

"x-M, ..o„a ^1"™ ‘o 

t^T. BEFOHE “ECOJIE meaxing- 

Of order, tiie CLMpn 

"TU. BE THE EXPrS^,, ™ COXCEET. THE EASIER 


« J/onn School Jo 


Chalk Draw~ 
Girls, New York 
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bring forth what is there, farther we cannot go. But we provide 
stimulating situations which stir up the imaginative powers even if in 
varj'ing degrees, which then are released in doing of some kind, doing 
which is the verj* breath of living to children. But we must as teachers 
realize tliat one docs not create in a vacuum. Ideas must be experi- 
enced. must l>ecome meaningful before they can be transmuted into 
anj kind of order. The clearer the concept, the easier the expression 
of it.” 

In order to facilitate the process of generating creative expression, 
the teacher may help the pupils to recall and talk about their experi- 
cnc«, and somct.mes to descrit« minutely the objects and episodes 

movrir i presented, the teneher 

S u ” “ «f ‘he varions topi<s suggested. 

should W found helpful ^o tlm pL” “-""‘'“I ‘^e class 

ex,.rie„« of u,e unit in 

indiridual child unfe" hr"*! should be left to the 

should Rcncndly W letMinm Tr^'^'T’ 

Kri..!, ^CTcrallv held at the \ “r appreciation 

•n- suggestion, npp, ; '-on. 

not only to paintings nnd drawin \ activity experiences, 

‘O any constru^J; luCt u"' '."m '-""S, 

“tthcchddmayundertahc 
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THE SELECTION OP UNITS OF TEACHING 

The teacher of art in the junior high school should recognize 
the special aims of the junior high school and should take cognizance 
of these purposes in selecting topics for units of teaching. TJic selection 
should be made quite largely on the basis of the criteria enumerated 
for the elementary school (see pages 99 and 100). Because of the 
differentiated program of studies in the junior high scliool the topics 
selected should however relate more directly to art interests. Here, 
certainly, art in the school should assume a place commensurate witJt 
that whicli it occupies in life outside, where the art activities of man 
are manifest in works of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and 
even in industrial art and in advertising. 

It is well for the teacher to make a rather careful survey of tlic art 
field and to begin to fonnulate a list of subjects suitable for inclusion 
in the course of study. This list should be made with the general 
objectives of the junior high school and of Uic pupils’ interests and 
capacities in mind. He sliould have clearly in mind, too, the relation- 
ships tliat exist betivecn art and the olljcr subject-matter areas 
included in tlie junior high scliool organization, sucli ns tcclmical, 
commercial, home economics, industrial, scientific, historiail, and 
classical studies. He should also keep constantly in mind tlic oecnjia- 
tional or professional phases of instruction. It is just ns important 
to guide certain indiWdual pupils away fro/n art vocations as it is 
to guide others into them. 

“In the junior high school,” writes Boas,* "social cooperation 
becomes a powerful force which, combined with an intense curiosity 
and activity, tends to foster art interest, providctl there is groiqi 


• tlid. 
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Stained Glass 
Mosaics 

0. Industrial Approach 
Art in the Factorj’ 
Printing and Publishing 
Art in Trades 


Masks 
Stagecraft 
Marionettes 
Local Architecture 
8. Peligious AppROAcn 
Religion and Art 

ULL-STRATO'E AUTERIAL 
sui Jl’eVri'’" f 

w lU e ’■"’Pf'-’ P-Pil* “ connection 

As the work 1 should be kept m the classroom, 

pupil,, should keepa 

tlicy appear in the ncw.mitJ' "’“"'’‘'’"u “ud color prints as 

Tli^ should lx: carcMIv “'''f'^ising circulars. 

U'lieally arranged. (For s'ueeci- P'aced in folders alpha- 

2i8.) F,ach folder should Iw civ'”"* “ounling see pages 250 to 
folder, should 1« properlv fdLl'" “ ’uttered title and the 

should !w of slandarrl^z,; Iho “'P’“’>';’’ual order. The folders 
the «izo of Uic pictures. ^ being determined by 

fine prinu a, Pr-liUera^lrfJ^g “ ““y Photographs and 

!'-™. fn,e art ^landanlXtir" 

■' '""''''n V' and the mount' “"‘l™ “ '>'8’' “ 

'eall.v carrinl out. invifar a, possilT ’a’'ahug should be artis- 
•V' peunle,! out t,y Im, ’’-V the children themselves. 
!-; ■ Can .honh, comparison cvamples of 
•■-•^vo.r.r...s,, ^;';“‘‘'-ny should a^ 

”"Co«p„,. 
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Still pictures in the form of lantern slides, and motion pictures, 
insofar as they may be procurable, should also play an important 
role, and objects themselves should be used wherever possible. Objects 
of art and of nature may be seen wherever museum collections arc 
accessible, and some of these objects may be borrowed periodically 
by the school. Prints and lantern slides may be borrowed from tlie 
public libraries, as well as from the art museums. The department 
stores present another source of visual art material of all kinds. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS 


The accompanying list of artists and their works includes a 
selection of authentic color reproductions that arc available for the 
use of teachers of art and of other school subjects. All the titles 
included are procurable in the miniature size, approximately 3 by 4 
inches, and in the standard size, approximately 8 by 10 inches. xV 
few of the subjects are available also in large size, nppro.ximatcly 
10 by 20 inches. Tlie appro.ximate cost of the prints is 2 cents each for 
the miniatures, 50 cents each for the standard size, and .?3 cacli for 
the largest size. It will be noted that the artists Iiave been grouped 
according to nationality or the schools of painting to which they 
belong.* The subjects marked will an asterisk arc procurable in the 
large size. 


ITAUAN 


AriiH TilU 

CImabue Madonna Enthrone*! 
Giotto St. Francis and the Uirds 

Angelico Annunciation 

Angelico Madonna and Angels 

Bellini, J. Madonna 


Artit! 

Lippi 

IJppi 
IMIini. G. 
Bellini, G. 


TtlU 

Madonna Adoring the 
Child 

Madonna and Cbihl 
Madonna ami FainU 
Ilesurrrr'tion of Chrwt 


■Tl, ]!st i. ,rr.ro.3u,.<l Ihrowh lb« coortr., Fnnri. U. n.l..rl..n. J Artnl 

Prion Ino.. of Wr.li»rt. Coooortioiil. "I" !»'• •PI""”. »” loo to Ira. 
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actirity. Interest here widens from the school to the club, the church, 
the community. There is at this time a desire to make things look 
right by poetic images, by heroic figures, by literary idols. To many 
school activities, art lends its vivifying influence. 

"Pupils must learn to appreciate art not merely as a manifesta- 
tion of past history such as a series of Egyptian and Greek friezes, 

Le tr, present-day social 

^St': r r ”‘-<>=Pendent. They shouM 

and intme etTu^l^^^ 

that freedom in subject m^ter produ 
A list of subjects suitab ! J T 
under various currieiib • ^ anhool art units might, 

'ollowing, u" i-'ude such topics as the 
scliool syllabus. ’’ ’”""8 determined by the local 

Tones sneoKSTEo pou schooe emits oe 

tapirs 'a^anitstderatw gter^^h^r^'T” 

|» hi-ep in mind the purposes „ ‘ “P teacher 

•t Iroin those of the senior liich ' ‘''at distinguish 

^'■andive or eomplet buT m ^ “‘"'"'a'' ^ be 

alTonled. ‘'=' »'anely to cvemplify the possibilities 


'■ .\rrnoAcn 

Explorations in Color 
Natural 


^■e lluman Figure in Art 
Handicraft versus the Ma- 
chine 
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Art as a Language 
Animals in Art 
Writing as Art, Including 
Manuscript Writing 
Surrealism 

2. Civic Apphoach 

Art in a Democracy 
Community Planning and 
Maintenance 
Coins and Medallions 
Postage and Revenue 
Stamps 

Taking Care of the School 
and School Property 
The School Museum 
A School Mural 
School Publications 

3. Domestic Approach 

Art in Care of the Home 

Design andPashion in Cloth- 
ing 

Eveo’day Art Problems 
Furniture tliroughout the 
Ages 

4. OccuPATioxAu Approach 

Cartooning 

Art and Mcrcliandising 

I 101 I 


Cinema Art Directing 
The Profession of Painting 
Marine Architecture 
Sculpture 
The Handcrafts 
Art Education Occupations 
Landscape Design 
Sign Painting 

5. Period Approach 
Contemporarj' Art 
Greece’s Contribution to Art 
Our Indebtedness to the 
Roman Builders 
Chivnlrj' and Art 
Buried Historj' (Arcluieol- 
og>') 

The Growth of Art in 
America 

c. TeciiniQIJE Appiioacii 

Tlic Dcvcloi>ment of n 
Pninting 

Sciilpliirc Methods 
How I’rinLs nrc Mode 
Design ns Spnec Art 

Kntik 

ItEcnn-tTioN'Ai* AppitoAcir 
Art in Motion rielnres 
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Masks 
Stagecraft 
Marionettes 
Local Architecture 


Stained Glass 
Alosaics 


0- Industrial Approach 
Art in the Faclorj’ 
Printing and Publisliing 
Art in Trades 


8. Religious Approach 
Religion and Art 

ILLTJSTRATira AUTERLVL 
teacher should have readily available for use at all times 
^ “P'”' P“P''^ i" connection 

rl o' material may be put on reference 

Ltrl ;T r ’^PP' '>^0 classroom. 

Dunih sh^ l7i 'm cooperation of the 
fey app^r and color prinU as 

Thrae should be*rarSTmoriT’"“l’ circulars, 

helically arranaed fFor sue f" '“'''ccs alpha- 

2^8.) Each folder should hr”-'””* mounting see pages 250 to 
folders should be properly Xd'" fettered title and the 

should be of slandartU; ^ ^ “ alphabetical order. The folders 

the size of the pictures ’ '"'“H determined by 

them. The art standard of the *'*'= ‘o P™'-ide 

IS possible to attain, and the m" "T™ '“'’o" feold be as high as it 
‘ically carried out, Cote If ^'>'>“'‘1 >>c artis- 

As pointed out by Ireland > for^”^' '' '"''"‘'ten themselves, 

pao^ design should be included bCT^ u' ““Parison examples of 

N. O, n, ror m* F TC V so labeled. 
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Still pictures in the form of lantern slides, and motion pictures, 
insofar as they may be procurable, should also play an important 
role, and objects themselves should be used wherever possible. Objects 
of art and of nature may be seen wherev'er museum collections are 
accessible, and some of these objects may be borrowed periodically 
by the school. Prints and lantern slides may be borrowed from tlic 
public libraries, as well as from the art museums. The department 
stores present another source of visual art material of all kinds. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS 


The accompanying list of artists and their works inc]udc.s a 
selection of authentic color reproductions that are available for the 
use of teachers of art and of other school subjects. All the titles 
included are procurable in the miniature size, approximately S by 4 
inches, and in tlie standard size, approximately 8 by 10 inches. A 
few of the subjects are available also in large size, npproximnlcly 
16 by 20 inches. The approximate cost of the prints is 2 cents each for 
the miniatures, 50 cents each for the standard size, and $3 each for 
the largest size. It will be noted that the artists have been grouped 
according to nationality or the schools of painting to whiclt tliry 
belong.^ Tiic subjects marked m'th an asterisk arc procurable in the 
large size. 


imiAN 

Arlu/ 

Lippi 


Artifl TilU 

Cimabue Jfatlonna EnlhronwJ 

Giotto St. Francis and the Birds 

Angelico Annunciation 

Angelico Jfadonna and Angets 

Bellini, J. Jladonna 

»Tlie Itft U ffprclumJ Iheooah »»» foattmj of Fr.T»o« H. I'mi-Vtit tJ ArtrtI 

rrinl^ lot. o( Wolporl, .1~ Iw •>" I-r. IM 1. I™. 
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Ijppi 
nefiint. G. 
Bellint. G. 


TilU 

Madonna Adoring the 
ChOd 

Ma<I(mna and Child 
AfaJonna and Saints 
Iletunretion of Chriit 
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Ariitt 

Botticelli 

Botticelli 

Botticelli 

Perugino 

Ghirlandaio 

Francia 

da Vinci 
da Vinci 
da Vinci 
di Credi 
Carpaccio 
Bartolommeo 
Luini 
Luini 

Albertinelli 

Michelangelo 

Michelangelo 

Michelangelo 

Giorgione 

Titian 

Titian 


ilemling 

Durer 

Cranach 

Holbein 

Holbein 

Thoma 


David, G. 

Ilutiens 

nnl»eM 

Rul^ns 

Ilulteiu 

Rubeiw 

Van Dyck 


ITAUAN 


TitU 

*The Magnificat 
‘Spring 

Virgin and Child 
Frankfort Madonna 
Visitation 

Madonna of the Rose 
Garden 

The Last Supper 
Madonna of the Rocks 
*Mona Lisa 
Annunciation 
Angel with Lute (detail) 
Holy Family 
Head of the Virgin 
Marriage of St. Catherine 
The Visitation 
Creation of Adam 
Delphic Sibyl 
The Fall of Man 
The Concert 
The Tribute Money 
Assumption of Virgin 
(detail) 


Artitl 
Titian 
Titian 
Titian 
Raphael 
Raphael 
Raphael 
Raphael 
Raphael 
Raphael 
Raphael 
del Sarto 
del Sarto 
del Sarto 
Correggio 
Correggio 
Correggio 

Tintoretto 

V’eronese 

Veronese 

Reni 

Carlo Dolci 
Tito 


Martin san Nieuw. 
hoven 

Hans Imhoff 
Sladonna and Child 
Erasmus 

^The Jlerchant Gisze 
Dancing in a Ring 


GER^UN 


LeibI 

Kampf 

Uprka 

Oppler 

Hofec 


Adoration of the Kings 
1 he Crucifixion 
Flight into Egypt 
•Fruit 

'“'l-l-tthrArti.l 

j^;urMiouo(Uz.r». 

“ahy Stuart 


Van D 
Van D 
Van D 
Van D 


Tide 

Danac 

‘Lavinia 

Virgin on Steps (detail) 
•Madonna del Granduca 
Madonna della Tenda 
•Madonna of the Chair 
Sistine Madonna (detail) 
•Sistine Madonna (entire) 
^ladonna Tempi 
The Transfiguration 
Holy Family 
hladonna of the Harpies 
St. John the Baptist 
Gastello iMadoona 
•The Holy Night 
Madonna Adoring the 
Child 

Music (Nude Figures) 
Captain of Capernaum 
Feast of Levi 
•Aurora 

•Madonna of the Veil 
Venetian Waters 


•Women in Church 
Belgian Farm 
Going to Church, 
Moravia 
Interior 

•Landscape at Muzzano 


Children of Charles I 

Lamentation 

Portrait of Charles I 
William II and Mary 
Stuart 
Winter 
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Artist 

Hals 

Hals 

Hals 

Hals 

Rembrandt 

Rembrandt 

Rembrandt 

Rembrandt 

Terborch 

Ruisdael 

de Hooch 

de Hooch 

de Hooch 

de Hooch 

Vermeer 


£1 Greco 
El Greco 
Velasquez 
Velasquez 

Velasquez 

Velasquez 

Murillo 

Murillo 


Ring 

Zom 


Repin 

Fokin 


Clouet 

Claude Lorrain 

Watteau 

Ijincret 


Title 
The Jester 

The Laughing Cavalier 
Nurse and Child 
The Singing Boys 
A Polish Nobleman 
*Saskia 

*The Night Watch 
•The Syndics 
•The Concert 
•The Mill at Wyk 
The Apple Peeler 
Dutch Courtyard 
•Dutch Interior 
•The Storage Room 
•Girl with Turban 


Artist 
Vermeer 
Vermeer 
Van de Velde 
Hobbema 
Mauve 
Van Gogh 
Van Gogh 
A^an Gogh 
Van Gogh 
A'an Gogh 
Van Gogh 
Van Gogh 
Van Gogh 
Van Gogh 
Van Gogh 


SPANISH 


Cardinal Inquisitor 
Holy Family 
Don Carlos on Horseback 
Infanta Maria 
Marguerila 
Las Meninas 
•Surrender of Breda 
•Children of the Shell 
Repose During the Flight 


Murillo 

Murillo 

Murillo 

Goya 

Goya 

Sorolla 

Sorolla 

Zuloaga 

Zubiaurre 


SCANDINAVIAN 


Blue Flowers 
On the Stairs 


Jairus* Daughter 
Early Snow 


Francis I 

'Rest on the Flight 
The Fete 

The Dance Camargr 


Liljefors 

FJsestad 

ItrSSIAN 

Gral>ar 

FnENCII 

Chartlin 

Chanlin 

J. I. 

Mgre-I^rbrun 

I lOJ ] 


Title 

Lady with Lute 
•View of Delft 
The Cannon Shot 
•Aventie of Trees 
Return to the Fold 
•Bridge at Arles 
•Cornfield in Provence 
•Cj^press Ijindscapc 
•Fishing Boats at Arles 
Going to Work 
Harvester. The 
House at Asnicres 
Peasant. The 
Self Portrait 
•Sunflowers 


•St. Anthony 
•Immaculate Conception 
•The Pastry Eaters 
Family of Charles IV 
The Water Carrier 
Return of the Fishermen 
The Two Sisters 
Consuelo 
Spanish Beggars 


Northern Sunrise 
llnar Frost 


Russian Winter 


The Kitelien AfaWI 
Sasing Grace 
Madame Beeatnief 
Artist and Daughter 
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FRENCH 



TilU 

Ariiit 

Tide 

Corot 

Dance of the Nymphs 

Manet 

The Fifer 

Corot 

Spring 

Degas 

La Danseuse 

Ttoyon 

Going to Market 

Cezanne 

•Park Landscape 

Troyon 

Pasturage 

Cezanne 

Self Portrait 

Millet 

•The Angelus 

Cezaosse 

•The Blue Vase 

Millet 

♦The Gleaners 

Cezanne 

The Smoker 

hlillct 

•Feeding Her Birds 

Cezanne 

•The Stockade , 

JUlct 

Going to Work 

Cdzanne 

•The Village Road 

Daubigny 

The Pool 

Monet 

Church at Vernon 

Courbet 

The Stonebreakers 

Renoir 

Paris Boulevards 

Bonheur 

Oxen Plowing 

Rousseau 

On the River 

Bonheur 

The Horse Fair 

Gaugum 

Farmyard Scene 

Cliavanne 

St. Genevieve 

Gauguin 

Tahiti 

Breton 

•Song of the Lark 

Seurat 

Near the River Seme 

Carin 

Hagar and Ishtnael 

Seurat 

The Bathers 

L'llcrmitte 

The HTieclwright 

Matisse 

Blue "Window 

B(uitien«Lepage 

Joan of Arc 

Matisse 

Bouquet 

Catriitn 

Home Work 

Derain 

♦Castle Gandolfo 

Daumier 

The WaslierwoeoaQ 

Picasso 

View from the Studio 

Manet 

The Breakfast 

DtriUo 

•Church at Villetareuse 


Hejnolds 

Ile>'nold^ 

Ilfj'noltls 

G&in«l>orough 

Ilnmnty 

Ilwfiurn 

l^wrcnw 

lAWTtnw 

Turner 

Turner 

Con^l»l> 1 e 

Con»l»hlc 


ENCUSn 

Age of Innocence Landseer 

Angels’ Heads 

Miss Bowles Watts 

•The Clue Boy Brown, F. M. 

Mrs. Robinson 

Boy wiUi Rabbit Hunt 

Mrs. Siddons Rossetti 

Tbe Caltaady Children MiUa'is 

The Fighting Timfrairc Bume-Joncs 

View ol Venice 

Tlic ComGcId East 

The Valley Fartn Lavery 


Shoeing the Mare 
Ixrve and Life 
Sir Galahad 

Washing Feet of Dis- 
ciples 

•Light of the World 
Annunciation 
Boyhood of Raleigh 
King Cophetua and Beg- 
gar AWd 

Evening in Algeciras 
On the Cliffs 


Plnart 

Trumbull 

Fully 


.Wr.RlC\K 


George Washington 
Signing the Declaration 
The Tom Hat 


Inness 

Inness 

Church 



After a Summer Shower 
The Mill Pond 
Cotopaxi, Ecuador 
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Ariut 

ri</e 

Artitt 

JVbistler 

Battersea Bridge 

Sargent 

Whistler 

*The Artist’s Mother 


Martin 

Harp of the Winds 

Sargent 

Homer 

A Northeaster 

Sargent 

Homer 

Moonlight, Wood’sisland 

Sargent 

Homer 

*The Fog Warning 

Volk 

Chase 

Self Portrait 

Metcalf 

Duveneck 

^Vhistling Boy 

Hassam 

Thayer 

Boy and Angel 

Mclehers 

Thayer 

The Virgin 

Ufer 

Thayer 

Young Woman 

DelloTTs 

Hitchcock 

Holland Morning 

Wood 

Abbey 

King Lear 

Curry 

Sargent 

Carraencita 



ME.XICAN 

Itivera 

Mexican Child 



Title 

Carnation, Lily, Lily, 
Rose 

Discouraged Prophets 
James ^^^lilcomb Riley 
Hopeful Prophets 
Portrait of Lincoln 
Icebound 

Church at Old Lj’ine 
Christ at Emmnus 
The Solemn Pledge 
Jinn on the Dock 
American Gothic 
Elephants at the Circus 


The establishing and carrj'ing oa vt . . i , 

iJie estaoi b illustrative ninter.al for use. 

help materially m "8 departments ns well. For 

not only by the art classes, but bj oiucr j 

further discussion of the seliool museum see Chap. . 

the phepabation of OBGANIZATIOX OUTUNES 

, nian for a junior liigh school unit of 

A balance °^8a" ‘ i„tormalion cxi>cricncc ami activity 

teachmg should ^,,„„,d be achieved between the general 

ex-perienee. i„f„nnation experience on the one hand ami 

and technical aspects of activity exiiericnee on 

between the directed . cx,Kiricncc to Im providcil in the 

the other. The fiencral- 

teachmg unit should orpaiiired. The tcchiiieal infomintion 

esLs around which t ic „e,ihetic considerations. 

should have to do with lee 
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ArtiH 

Corot 

Corot 

Troyon 

Troyon 

Millet 

MUlet 

Millet 

IMlllet 

Daubigny 

Courbet 

Bonheur 

Bonheur 

Chavanne 

Breton 

Caeln 

L’Hermitte 

Bastien-Lepage 

Carriire 

Daumier 

Manet 

Reynolds 

Bcynolds 

Beynolds 

Gainsborough 

Romney 

Raeburn 

Lawrence 

Lawrence 

Turner 

Turner 

Constable 

Constable 


Stuart 

Trumbull 

Sully 


Tule 

Dance of the Nymphs 
Spring 

Going to Market 
Pasturage 
*The Angelas 
*The Gleaners 
•Feeding Her Birds 
Going to Work 
The Pool 

The Stonebreakers 
Oxen Plowing 
The Horse Fair 
St. Genevieve 
•Song of the Lark 
Hagar and Ishmael 
The Wheelwright 
Joan of Arc 
Home Work 
The Washerwoman 
The Breakfast 


ArtUt 

Manet 

Degas 

C^anne 

Cezanne 

Cezanne 

Cezanne 

Cezanne 

Cezanne 

Alonet 

Renoir 

Rousseau 

Gauguin 

Gauguin 

Seurat 

Seurat 

Matisse 

Alatisse 

Derain 

Picasso 

Dtrillo 


Age of Innocence 
Angels’ Heads 
Mbs Bowles 
•The Blue Boy 
Mrs. Robinson 
Boy with Rabbit 
Mrs. Siddons 
The Calmady Children 
The Fighting Tmfraire 
View of Venice 

The Comaeld 
The Valley Farm 


ENGLISH 

Landseer 
W'alls 
Watts 
Brown, F. 


Bunt 

Rossetti 

MQIais 

Bume-Jon« 


East 
Las^ry 

„ A^IEWCAN 

George ^ ashmgton T 

t-hurch 


TiUt 

The Fifcr 
La Danscusc 
•park Landscape 
Self Portrait 
•The Blue Vase 
The Smoker 
•The Stockade . 

•The Village Road 
Church at Vernon 
Paris Boulevards 
On the River 
Farmyard Scene 

Tahiti 

Near the River Seine 
The Bathers 
Blue ^Yindow 
Bouquet 

•Castle Gandolfo 
View from the Studio 
•Church at Villetareuse 

Shoeing the Alare 
Love and Life 
Sir Galahad 

Washing Feet of Dis- 
ciples 

•Light of the World 
Annunciation 
Boyhood of Raleigh 
Bing Cophetua and Beg- 
gar Maid 

Evening in Algeciras 
On the Cliffs 


After a Summer Shower 
The Mill Pond 
Cotopaxi, Ecuador 
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ArtUt 

^Vhistle^ 

Wbistler 

Slartin 

Homer 

Homer 

Homer 

Chase 

Duvenect 

Thayer 

Tha^-er 

Thayer 

Hitchcock 

Abbey 

Sargent 

Hivera 


AMEHICAX 


TiiU 

Artitt 

Title 

Battersea Bridge 

Sargent 

Carnation. Lily, Lily, 

*The Artist’s Mother 


Bose 

Harp of the Winds 

Sargent 

Discouraged Prophets 

A Northeaster 

Sa^ent 

James Whitcomb Kilcy 

Moonlight, Wood’sIsJand 

Sargent 

Hopeful Prophets 

*The Fog Warning 

Volk 

Portrait of Lincoln 

Self Portrait 

hfelcalf 

Icebound 

Whistling Boy 

Hassam 

Cliurch at Old Lj-me 

Boy and Angel 

Melcbers 

Christ at Emmaus 

The Virgin 

U/er 

The Solemn Pledge 

Young Woman 

Bellonrs 

Man on the Dock 

Holland Morning 

Wood 

hmetxctin Gothic 

King Lear 

Carmencita 

Curry 

Elephants at the Circus 

MEXICAN 

hlexican Child 



The establishing and caprj’ing on of a school mnscum siioiiid 
help materially in meeting the need for illustrative material for use, 
not only by tlie art classes, but by other departments as well, P'or 
further discussion of the scliool museum sec Gimp. VIII. 


THE PIIEPARATION OF ORGANIZATION OUTLINES 
A balanced organization plan for a junior high .school unit of 
tcaciiing should include both infonnation experience and activity 
c.xperiencc, and a balance should be achieved between the general 
and technlc.al aspects of information experience on the one hand and 
between tlie directed and creative aspects of activity experience on 
tile other. The general-information c.xperiencc to l>e provided in the 
teaching [init .should be related as closely as possible to the art inter- 
ests around which the unit is orgaiiircd. The technical information 
should have to do with technique and with aesthetic considrmlinas. 
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AriUl 

Corot 

Corot 

Troyon 

Troyon 

AlUIet 

Millet 

MiUet 

Millet 

Daubigny 

Courbet 

Bonbeur 

Bonheur 

Chavanne 

Breton 

Cazln 

L’llermitte 

Bastiea«Lepage 

Carriire 

Daumier 

Manet 

Reynolds 

Kcynolds 

Beynolds 

Gainsborough 

Bomney 

Baebum 

Lawrence 

Lawrence 

Turner 

Turner 

Constable 

Constable 

Stuart 

Trumbull 

Sully 


Till« 

Dance of the Njmphs 
Spring 

Going to Market 
Pasturage 
*The Angelus 
*The Gleaners 
•Tecdlng Her Birds 
Going to T^’ork 
The Pool 

The Stonebreakers 
Oxen Plowing 
The Horse Fair 
St. Genevieve 
•Song of the Lark 
Hagar and Isbmael 
The ^^*heelwright 
Joan of Arc 
Home Work 
"The Washerwoman 
The Breakfast 


FRENCH 

Artui 
Alnnct 
Degas 
Cezanne 
Cezanne 
Cezanne 
Cteinne 
Cezanne 
Cezanne 
Aronet 
Benoir 
Bousscau 
Gauguin 
Gauguin 
Seurat 
Seurat 
Matisse 
Matisse 
Derain 
Picasso 
Utrillo 


A-ge of Innocence 
Angels’ Heads 
Miss Bowles 
•The Blue Boy 
Mrs, Bobinson 
Boy with Rabbit 
Mrs. Siddons 

Calmady Children 


EXCLlSn 

Landseer 
Watts 
W'atls 
Brown, F, i 


Hunt 
Bossetti 
SliUabi 

V-ol'v.X 

The Cornfield 
Tl' Valley Farm 

- AMERICAN 

George Wa,hmgt„„ t. 

Sisning He DeclaraUon T “ 
TbeToraHa, S’"™, 

v^aurch 
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The Filer 
La Danscusc 
•park landscape 
Self Portrait 
*The Blue Vase 
The Smoker 
•The Stockade . 

•The Village Bond 
Church at Vernon 
Paris Boulevards 
On the Biver 
Farmj’ard Scene 
Tahiti 

Near the Biver Seine 
The Bathers 
Blue W'indow 
Bouquet 

•Castle Gandolfo 
View from the Studio 
•Church at VUlelareuse 

Shoeing the Mare 
Love and Life 
Sir Galahad 

W’ashing Feet of Dis- 
ciples 

•Light of the W'orld 
Annunciation 
Boyhood of Baleigh 
King Cophetua and Beg- 
gar Maid 

Evening in Algeclras 
On the Cliffs 

After a Summer Shower 
The Mill Pond 
Cotopaxi, Ecuador 
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AMERICAN 


Ariiat 

TiUe 

Ariul 

^^Tiistler 

Battersea Bridge 

Sargent 

AVhistler 

*The Artist’s Alother 


Martin 

Harp of the Winds 

Sargent 

Homer 

A Northeaster 

Sargent 

Homer 

Afoonlight, Wood’s Island 

Sargent 

Homer 

*The Fog Warning 

Volt 

Chase 

Self Portrait 

Metcalf 

Duvcneck 

Whistling Boy 

Hassam 

Thayer 

Boy and Angel 

Melchers 

Thayer 

The Virgin 

Ufer 

Thayer 

Young Woman 

Bellows 

Hitchcock 

Holland Morning 

Wood 

Abbey 

King Lear 

Curry 

Sargent 

Carmencita 



MEXICAN 

Rivera 

Mexican Child 



Tillt 

Carnation, Lily, Lily, 
Ito« 

Discouraged Prophets 
James MTiitcomb Riley 
Hopeful Prophets 
Portrait of Lincoln 
Icebound 

Church at Old Lyme 
Christ at Emmaus 
The Solemn Pledge 
Alan on the Dock 
American Gothic 
Elephants at the Circus 


The establishing: and carrying on of a school mtiscuiri should 
help materially in meeting the need for illustrative material for use, 
not only by the art classes, but by other departments as well. For 
further discussion of the scliool museum sec Chap. ATII. 


THE PREPARATION OF ORGANIZATION OUTIJNES 
A balanced organization plan for n junior high school unit of 
teacliing include both infonnntion c\7)cricncc and nclivity 

experience, and a balance should be achieved between the general 
and technical aspects of information experience on the one hand and 
between the directed and creative aspects of ncl/vit.v experience on 
the other. The general-information experience to be provided in the 
teaching unit should be related as closely as possible to the art inter- 
ests around which the unit is orgnnizetl. The technical infoniialiori 
should luivc to do willi Icclinique and with aesthetic considerations, 
f 1fi7 J 
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Directed activity implies activity which is not creative, its pur- 
pose being, nevertheless, to develop skills which will find fulhllment 
in creative expression. Creative activity is not directed; it is the 
creative expression. 

According to Eoy,‘ “Those preparing to become art teachers at 
the high school level should at the outset of their training gain an 
understanding of the meaning of a unit of teaching, and they should 
also understand the make-up of the unit, iU form and content. The 
knowledge of procedures involved would come after a fundamental 
understa^mg of the organization of the unit has been acquired by the 
student. The p lanning of units, step by step, including the making 

would then be a final objective of the teacher-training curriculum.” 

iunior h^T^r^r appropriate for a 

acrmnantd h diagram is 

such a^s mieht\'' “''‘•anged in sequential order, 

such as might be used in the mimeographed or printed course of 


CARRYING ON A UNIT OF TEACHING 

work™' ht; ThT “1 for the 

ork at hand. This includes the adjustment of the necessary equip- 

N«wY„,£ iBjs"”' f'"'*" Tr^inin, C^„ l>r.tt nutita,,. BrooUja. 


Tm ™ each child to 

.-1. U a,™ °™ ^’^ANDARDS. pau™« 
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ment and apparatus, as well as of the mental and spiritual environ- 
ments. Previous experience gained from reading, from excursions, 
motion pictures, lantern slides, and prints may be referred to. Thus 
each lesson undertaken should have its brief orientation period to 
help the class to adjust itself to the new situation at hand. 

The orientation period is followed directly by pupil planning 
which may logically be considered as design. This will include purpose- 
ful class discussion; the consideration of mediums and processes 
necessarj’ to carrj* out the project; the consideration of such matters 
as size, shape, and finish; a consideration of themes, if themes are to 
he involved. All such discussion, as well as the making of plans in 
the form of drawings or designs, including decoration, come within 
the range of the design stage. To design is to plan the work involved 
in the entire unit. Design, therefore, is to be conceived of as an 
intellectual and spiritual as well as a manipulative enterprise. 

^lliile the activities of the unit are in progress, the teacher should 
he in continual readiness to offer comments of encouragement as the 
occasion may require. His aim should be to hold each child to the high- 
est accomplishment that he is capable of, as judged by the pupil’s 
own standards. It goes without saying that the class should acquire 
from the acli\'ities considerable information experience during this 
-sUigc of the unit’s development. 

The entire group should be called together occasionally to report 
on problems, discoveries, and progress, and to evaluate their efforts 
and products which may still he in an unfinished condition. The best 
time for such a discussion is usually at the end of the class period. 
1 ro\ision should also he made for the general appreciation period on 
the completion of the entire unit. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL UNIT 
ON ARCHITECTURE 

Show slides to stimulate discussion of influences of climate, 
materials, and historic styles on buildings of the present day. Call 
attention to the six types of architecture: domestic (homes), educa- 
tional (schools), religious (churches), governmental (city and state 
buildings), industrial (factories), and commercial (stores). Point 
out that the buildings of various peoples differed according to chinate 
—cold, temperate, hot. Consider the materials used, such as stone, 
artificial stone, brick and tile, wood, and metal. Read a out t le 
beginnings and development of architecture. Become aeqiiain ed 
with the names of a few outstanding architects of the present and the 

past-Frank Lloyd Wright, H. H. J Tt f^ouli^.' 

Christopher Wren, and Michelangelo Buonarotti, Make laqinrj 

regarding architecture as a profession. # • i 

Have the members of the class make tmeings of ’ 

• 1 • 1 f f T,*nf» In nnv tj'pc of architecture tlial inlcrcst. 

tions showing beauty of line in any «».«rocc/»r? 

, • 1 • i.o«' fnrrc or character ha\c been c.vprcs''C(l 

tliem most, considering how lorcc . , . „,i i,,. r.nrviv! 

by vertical. — ^ 
lines. Indicate tha the a ^ 

of structure in such a w.a5 . P nrehileetlirc on 

eonvmnienee. Dheiis^ Hie "XTnls Je. B^ 

stratc how paper maj Me useo 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ART UNIT 

Topic: Aiichitectube 


The name* of a few 
outstanding archi* 
tecta of the present j 
and the past i 

QuoUtiona from liter- 
ature that relate to 
architecture 
The fjeginninga and 
derelopment of ar- 
chitecture 

Architecture is the art 
which leeks to bar- 
Bioeise in fauliding 
the reejuirement* of 
beauty and utility 
The lis type* cf archi- 
tecture'. doffieslic 
fhoniei), educa- 
tional (uchools), re- 
tipou* (churches), 
goTcmmeoUl 
(cnurthouiei), in- 
dustrial (factoriei). 
and commercial 
(oflice* and itores} 
Tlw architecl’i prob- 
lem is to arrauB" the 
plan of a itructure 
in lueh a wsy ■« (o 
impart beauty srilh- 
out tacnCcing eoo- 
TcnJence 

.Nrchitfrturt aa a pro- 
feasioo 


Diaciuu 


The huQdlngs of srarious 
peoples diSered accord- 
ing to climate— cold, 
temperate, hot 

Influences of climate, 
materials, and historic 
style* 

The materials used, such 
as stone, artifldal stone, 
brick and tile, wood' 
and raetal 

Meaning of the term 
“functional arcbtlec- 
ture” 

Meaning of plan sod cle- 
Tatinn 

{ The influence of one 
type of architecture on 
another — Egyptian, 

Cl reck, Itoman. Itomao- 
esque, nyaantiDe. 
Cothic, IlenaisssBce. 
Modern 

The nse and care of ma- 
terials, such as paper 
and ink. day and plas- 

I ticene, and plaster of 
Paris 

The action of plaster of 
Paris, useil in «a*Ung ' 


Tour of city 

The different architec- 
tural influences present 
in famOiar builcUngs 

I Tracing of simple illus- 
trations showing beauty 
of line in any architec- 
ture, considering bow 
force and diaracter 
have been expressed by ■ 
xcTtical.horixosta), and 
diagonal straight lines, 
and by curred line* 

Folders to hold drawings 
and illustrative ma- 
terial relating to thej 
architectural field 


Architectural exhihitt at 
the Art Museum 

tabel* for the exhibit 

The ase of an architect's 
stale in laying out plans 
and elevations 


A chart to show the six 
type* of architecture 


Sketching of ioterealing 
buildings of various 
types in the commun- 

I «ty 


Simple folders with lUl< 
and name, to bold 
original dtaarmgi and 
Qlustntive material 


Afodeb of buOdings. Sug 
gested topics; Mode 
Town, Group of Seboo 
Duildings, Homes o 
Tomorrow 


School museum exhibi 
of work done in cor 
nection with the unit 


A written critique of tl 
exhibit 


TO Snow How CosTcwr Itcu, .Mat Bi Oboaaiztd ro» a Jraon Hio 
School Umt 
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illustrative material relating to the architectural field. Design a cover 
decoration for folders, including a carefully lettered title and the name 
of the pupil. Plan for the construction of a number of groups of 
buildings, each made up of several simple structures to be worked 
out by individual pupils. Include landscaping in the plans. Suggested 
topics : Model Town : Group of School Buildings; Homes of Tomorrow. 

Make arrangements for the sketching of interesting buildings of 
various types in the community. Encourage pupils to make folders 
to hold original drawings and illustrative material. Allow pupils to 
carry out their designs for models of buildings and to airangc them 
according to their own original plan. Divide the class into groups 
according to interests: (1) draftsmen, (2) landscape architects. (JJ) 
modelers, (4) casters. (5) finishers. Instruct the class m the use and 
care of materials, suel. as paper and ink, elay and plnstiee.,e, nnd 
plaster of Paris. Apply tl.e eover deeoration to folders. F.n.sl, mo<lel, 


Observe how arehitccture is the art which seeks to I,arn.on,re 
in building the requirements of use .-md hcanty. FnnI qaotal.oas fr..n. 
literature that relate to architecture, sneh ns the follow.ng, from 


Ralph Waldo Emerson : 


The hand that rounded Pclcr's dome. 
And groined tl.e aisles of Christian Ho...c 
tVrouglit in a s.ad sincerity: 

Himself from God he could not free: 

He huilded better than he knew;— 

The con-scioas stone to iH-auty grew. 


of the community, having hois nnd girls 

Take the class on a 
point out, on the ImiKlings 
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tectural influences present. Go with the class to see architectural 
exhibits at the art museum. 

Although the preceding description was planned for a unit of 
teaching in art, its scope, as ran be seen, may well extend beyond 
the confines of art as a school subject. As was pointed out in the 
preceding chapter, an effective education unit must often be broader 
than a single school subject, while integration will call for an en- 
riched curriculum made up of courses of study that have taken into 
account the \'ital experiences of boys and girls. 

PLANKING THE LESSONS 

The junior high school art teacher who has systeraaticaUy worked 
out an organization diagram for a particular unit of teaching should 
find the preparation of plans for the unit a comparatively simple 
undertaking as the organiaation outline wiU contain preciselj- the 

plan? the individual lesson 

salisiacTo’T ''' P“"‘' " tut a 

architecture 

A UNIT OF TEAailXG IX \rt FOR A 
JUXTOR HIGH SCHOOL ‘Sr 

(For ,1.0 oraa„i..tion ^ 

, f, Stages of Developmext 

1. ORirvTATiov STAna 

“*7“? ‘‘'''''‘rvture around us 
' tn- or the and deveIop„eui of architecture 
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2 Design Stage 

Lesson III. The styles of architecture and materials used in architecture 
Lesson IV. Making our sketches and plans for model buildings 

3. Forming Products Stage 

Lesson V. Making our model buildings 

Lesson VI. Continuing the work on model buildings 

Lesson VII. Completing the model buildings 

4. Appreciation Stage 

Lesson VIII. Evaluating and discussing the finished products 
1, ORIENTATION STAGE 

Lesson I. What We Know abodt the AncniTECTirBE ahoond Us 
Aims. To appreciate architecture, ancient and modem; to dis- 
cuss architecture in the buildings around us. 

Materials. Illustrations and lantern slides of dilTerent tj-pcs of 
arehitecture as represented in modem buildings. 

■yWiat do we know about the buildings around us, in our city 
and vicinity? (Show slides and illustrations of various tj-pcs of build- 
ings. Some are made of different kinds of materials timn others.) 
Have you ever taken particular notice of these materials? Knmc 
some of them, John. (There are such materials ns wood, stone, brick, 
tile, metals.) TOiat differences do you notice in the style or tn>c 
of buildings that you have .seen. Bill? (Some of them are tall, some 
are short; some are ricldy decorated, some are simple in design.) 

Hliat are the various uses of buildings? (Some are built for 
homes; some for governmental purposes.) What are some e.\aniplcs 
of buildings in Baltimore which illustrate purposes to l)c senasl? 
Domestic James? (Onr homes woidrl l>c classed as domestic.) Kdnra- 
tionaU (There are many good examples of this tjpe. as City College, 
the new Eastern High School, the Central Libmrj-.) Heligions? 

I I 
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as the Byzantine style. The church of Santa Sophia, built by Justin- 
ian in the sixth centurj', is the most tj^pical specimen of this style. 
(Show slide or illustration of this church.) ^\Tiat is the dominating 
feature presented in this illustration? James? (The roof of the building 
is dome-shaped.) \es, the dome-shaped roof is the leading feature of 
the Byzantine style. Other characteristics of the Byzantine style are 
the mosaic, gilding, colored glass, geometrical and conventional 
decoration, and the absence of the human figure in sculptures. 

The conversion of the three-aisled Roman basilica into a vaulted 
structure was developed during the Romanesque period. (Show 
slides of the Roman basilica and the later Romanesque vaulted 
structme; compare.) From these illustrations, what can you say are 
he outstandmg characteristics of Romanesque architecture, George? 

vaulted rooto"™ -^pdows, 

into E‘urr‘’“r introduced a new style of architecture 

TtedZ n Moorish or Saracenic. 

tXv a^r, “"<• S-acens in Spain, Egy^t, and 

a ct^^ rnsth ■>' arch whSf forms 

interlacing decorltfor«Ued“LablqL“ f ^ 

at Setil ®-’<ia Cathedral 

Can anyone give the name of a mem orial in 

tIm ' AcrmxY ox lines 

UiroSSIBLE. ^^XF-EXPRESSIOX IS 

'VniCIILE.tDSTOmtTnESLT™n 
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India of this style? It is sometimra considered the most beautiful 
budding ,n the world. Edward? (The Taj Mahal is famous for it.s 

nr “"='"'“‘"^'=0 (Show slide or illustration 

of the Taj Mahal.) 

cent jrt" “f in the twelfth 

elttZls of ^»eh examples as the 

Mor n in Gennany; of Jfilan and 

tee noticeable in 

“ir;c*S:£^ 

of ancient models, began For the f f.' ° 

Empire civil architecture hi^nfe^'L 
Some characteristics of thiTTwe 

innueai^at C as >>000 marhed by two 

took place in Fmnrand le , " Tbe former 

the Renaissance to the French Res^tr"^'.'*"^’ 

slight modifications, prevailed Ihr a °" '’anous styles, receiving 

b-teratte„tionhasL"^^^ 

o domestic architecture. ' * J of public buildings and 
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Architecture in the United States has received its strongest 
influences from the classic revivals of Europe. What are some examples 
of architecture in the United States thus influenced, Edn*ard.= (Some 
examples would be the Capitol at Washington, the ^^liite House, 
various churches, and college buildings.) (Show slides and illustra- 
tions.) During our last lesson we named some modern buildings in 
Baltimore. Can you name some famous modern buildings clseudicrc 
in the United States, Charles? (Tlie Empire State Building would be 
one; also, the Woolworth Building, and Badio City, in A’ew Vork.) 
(Show slides and illustrations.) Our domestic architecture is original 
and characteristic, ranging from the log cabin and the early colonial 
house through many different styles to the modern apartment house. 
(Show slides and illustrations.) 

Now that we have a background of tlie liistorj* and development 
of architecture, we shall discuss further at our ne.xt lesson the various 
styles of architecture and the materials used. Bend about these topics 
in the library and get as much information ns you can. 

2. DESIGiV STAGE 

Lesson III. TirE Stvees or AnciuTEcrvim A.vn t/je .ADtei/iaes 

Used in AnciiiTEcrunE 

Aims. To appreciate nrchitcclure, ancient and modem: to I>cromc 
acquainted with the construction of IniildinKs; to nct|nirc knowlcdfic 
of the materials used in various huihlings. 

JInterials. Slides and ilhistnilions. 

During tlie Inst lesson, wc discussed the hisloo’ and develoimienl 
of nreliitccture. Many dilferent styles were l.roiight out in the sli.les 
and illustrations shown. However, there was little enipliasis on the 
materials and methoils of const ruction nseil. 
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Today we shall discuss the materials and methods of construc- 
tion, chiefly in modem architecture. 

^^^lat are the principal materials used in domestic architecture, 
John ? (Houses are made of wood, brick, and concrete. The foundations 
are of stone and cement in most cases.) (Show slides of houses.) In 
religious architecture, Edward? (Most large churches are made of 
brick or stone.) (Show slides.) In industrial architecture? (Many 
factories are made of brick; some, of corrugated metal.) (Show slides.) 
In educational architecture, William? (Modem schools are con- 
structed of brick.) (Show slides.) In commercial architecture? (Stores 
and skyscrapers are made of brick, stone, cement blocks, etc.) (Show 

wtt' H ™ ''7.™‘'dered how man can erect buildings so high? 

^^hat do you tknk is done to make possible the building of sky- 

ZZTi strengthened with columns, beams, a 

rZoreha he ' P— - known as 

reinforced concr^walltth “"*‘™<^tion.) The modem 

buildings. '“'"Pnred with the walls of ancient 

neces!a“rat“:el“"® -n. it is 

Prints of various plansiZussr'"*'" ““ 

ckassIrZ^i:" - ^ ‘P divide the 

tJTe of architecture as' d' Z'-’’ "''".““ke designs for a particular 
and commercial. Between yktrious, educational, industrial, 

notice particularly the buUdil ^ 

i-niWings that will help yon . n appropriate to your assignment; 

1 a on in your plans. 
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Lesson IV. Making Ouk Plans anb Sketches for Model Build- 

INGS_ 

Materials. Paper, pencils, art gum, etc. 

Today we are going to design buildings wliicli we sliall later 
construct. 

In making these drawings, there are some important things to 
remember. Of what must we be careful in our designs, Charles 
(Perspective and proportion arc important.) 

for the colors to be used on the models.) Edward? (Ve should decide 
whether our buildings are to be simple or eIabor.ate.) During the past 
few days we were to take particular notice of buildings "y™' •; 

This may be of great help to oii'r 

illustrations and slides that we hare seen niii a 

creations. Do not hestitate to refer to lescn 'ic pneourntred 

* j « rtf fln» lesson tlic pupils arc ciicournj,cii 

„ .riitrs ii-i. "* *" — > 

3 . forming i-koducts stage 

Lesson V. Making Oun Model BuiLniN-ns 

Materials. Sketches, cardboard, .scissors, paste, wood, and other 

materi.als. buildings. IVe 

During our last Ics ^ 

shall finish these constniction of these niiKlels. How 

We arc then ” stuns ganlens at holiday time? Did you ever 

many of you have G j „ stnp of cainl- 

nolice how the ’'“f” you the process of putting these liimlcl 

board with which 1 s 
buildings together. 
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(Following the demonstration, materials arc passed and the 
model making is begun. Buring the rest ot the period the teacher 
assists the children individually in Ihcir work.) 

Lesson VH. Continuing the Work on Oim Buildings 
Materials. Sketches, cardboard, scissors, paste. 

Today we shall continue the work on our model buildings. Let 
ns try to have them ready for the finishing touches during the next 
lesson. I have here a model of a house that I constructed since our 
last lesson. Notice how it is made. (Discuss.) 

(During the rest of the lesson the children work on their models, 
the teacher helping them with suggestions when necessarj'.) 

Lesson VII, CoiiPLETiNo 0cm Model Buildings 
ISIaterials. Paint and brushes. 

We have made very good progress in constructing ourmodels up to 
this time. Today we shall have to try to complete them, painting them. 

There are many different materials that we can imitate in the 
painting of these buildings. We can indicate bricks or shingles or 
clapboards for the houses; for the churches, brick or stone; for the 
industrial, commercial, and educational buildings w'e might imitate 
brick or stone or concrete blocks. If we are careful in painting our 
models, we can make them look realistic. (During the rest of the period 
the teacher aids the children with suggestions.) 

\S e are going to exhibit and criticize the finished buildings during 
our next lesson. 

4. APPRECIATION STAGE 

Lesson VIII. Evaluating and Discussing the Finished Phoducts 

Aims. To appreciate architecture, ancient and modem; to discuss 
and evaluate products. 
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We have today completed our designs and models and shall 
discuss each one’s work. We shall arrange the models and 

to the pictures and slides '"f; 

Ilk. ...I A. I.r .. P~r-- "i: „ ,.|„ .,*,,1 

would say that the I, ,e principles and knowledge 

on these models have certainly put to use i 

acquired earlier in of the remaining four 

(A similar discussion follows 

types of buildings.) 1^^.^ ij,o i,c,,i buildings 

I think that it ,0 the whole school, 

and make a model citj • 

We can develop tins project during 


questions for discussion 


a sequence of lessons in nrt for » iunnir 

1. How would you 

2. lYhat would be your pr ,he enlire .siqiienee of lessons 

S. Do you lldnk it would be „,,v„nee of netunlly underinking the 

nnd to write out “» f KnpWn. 

enro-ing on of M|„, ,t,e 

4. To what extent <lo y®” ‘ 

plans maac in RiWancc ^ ^ 

5. In plnnning units •"‘■'“^/i^p.m.Uon side .1 U.e ex,wn.e of ibe nrti.ily 
ngninst overeniphns''"": 

phase of Ibe subjivt. 
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6 How would you proceed to organize and develop a course of study for a par- 

* ticular junior higli school grade? Tor an entire school system? 
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Chapter VII 

Art Courses in the Senior High Schools 


T |HE senior high school art course is characlerizetl by the 
continuation of the general art study of the junior high scliool, 
followed by intensive concentration on certain specific fields. 
There should be no break between the instruction oiTored in 
the junior high school and that offered at the senior high school 
level. 


AIMS 

1. To arouse and preserve an interest in art, througJi significant 
information and activity experiences. 

2. To enlarge and enrich tJie aesthetic c.vpcrience through exercise 
of the creative impulse and imagination, by practice in expression, 
and through the development of skill b.\- training in design. 

3. To furnish vocational and educational guidance in art, making 
suitable allowance for individual differences. 

4. To discover pupils >vho arc talented in art and to jirovide 
special training for them. 

To en.'ibic the student to employ Uie principles of design and 
good taste in his cvcrj'day life, nn effort should f>c made to <lovefoj> 
in him ability to recognize art ami lo understand meaning and valor 
in a work of art; lo desire to possess only artistic things; lo lie nbfr 
to discuss intelligently the .significanixj of art prrxiurls; lo l>e able to 
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choose, combine, and arrange objects artisticallj*; and to compose 
artistic arrangements. An effort should also be made to inculcate an 
understanding of the historic development of art and to give an 
insight into Its vocational and recreational possibilities. 

Plans for the senior high sehool art program should embrace both 
general, technical, and vocational education, whether the.se types of 
or are carried on as a part of the general scliool program or are 
housed m separate buildings. 


As pointed out by Pansier,^ ‘Art should certainly not exist in a 
school cumculuni merely as a oullura! asset; simply as a moans for 
i"»<Icqnately called ‘appreciation.’ 

ienfotrf J 'l "“I "•'•oHy Proved, that the enjoy- 

for growth is usrTrLi'°'f' requirement 
day in the life of h ^ ® “ 6>ven room .and on a given 

part of ihil Irotd " It should be a 

and particularly in all ’'““"‘I “ct'vity 

...LJXrrrr, 

.1 i»„,. .u ii« 

values. Sueeel ^ ‘o art 

to the art teacher who is in syunpathy with 

‘Pansier, R M An I i 


t-Hn.0OEacHTOBKTHnouGC“m™L^^^ 
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the tendencies of the times and who marches with his students in a 
mutual investigation and discoveiy of art’s place in contemporao' 
progress. Art activities grow out of the attitude on the part of teachers 
and students toward their own needs and interests and the contribu- 
tions and limitations of the community. General attention and interest 
are stimulated through various agencies, such as art in architecture, art 
m industry, art in movies, art in shop window displays, art in the press 
and in magazmes, art for leisure, and art in the basic courses of the 


UniM situation in high schools of the 

HarW„u^1a“1: " Education, 

rennrt f t,' popular courses offered, judged by the 

C : rt atr" r' postir 

- 5S"«mnr"“ 7 °^ 1 ’ be enumerated 

wion, tc:£u:rrwint^^^^^^^^ T" ^d‘r 

cartooning, portrait, art appreciation,^ hit r^l^e ’ “ 

"■ere grouped by the committee under vanous courses 

", StlL”™""""- “ 

I'cJgralnl CQundloii'Arrtw''’^i''*™P’''' ™ that of the 

therefore be of practical val’ “°re extensive and should 

'-e offered in a particular '"bich courses should 

the classifilhur’" r 'mthf r’T'- be noted further 
experience classificalion whicli ■ • ^ ^ information 

'V. 11 an 71 “ f-lly in Chap. B'. 

mr. x„ ■■ "'r* -W.. ea.,. rae r.e„.ea c„„hii L e<,„. 
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1. Aht Appreciation 

Composition and design 
Theory and practice of 
design 
General art 
Art history 

2. Painting 

Pencil sketching 
Pen-and-ink drawing 
Water-color painting 
Oil painting 
Figure drawing 
Etching 
PJustration 

3. SCXTLPTURE 

Clay modeling (including 
casting in plaster and 
cement) 

Wood car\dng 
Stone cai^'ing 

4. AncniTECTunE 

Home planning 
Interior decoration 
Community planning 
ArchitectoraJ drawing 

landscape architecture 


5. Art of the Tjieateji 
Stagecraft 
Scenic design 

G. Industrial Art 
Arts and crafts 
Shop sketching 
Costume design 
Textile design 
MilHnerj' design 
Jewelrj' design 
Art metalwork 
Block printing 
I/eatherwork 
Ceramics 
Furniture design 
Handcraft 

7. CoADiERCiAL Art 

Art in salesmanship 
Costume illustration 
Advertising art 
Poster 

Sliow-cartl wrilhif; 

Sign painting 
Pictorial phntogniph.v 
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SEQUENCE OF COURSES 

It is suggested that where but one course in art is to be ofTcrcd 
m the senior high school it he general in character, unless there arc 
good reasons to the contrary, such as the needs of the community for 

e^erilc "th r " course would provide 

orstudeZ h "’“u “> ''’<= g^cat number 

lee aZZd to™“ f impor- 

to keep these inter” r”" “j 'ntcrests, it would be well 
art or art appreciTtior fTlh^fet" yZZ TZ” 
period. Such a course might he nl f 

Wgh school ottering, as would be n”"”** represent the entire 

or it could be made the h • cccssaiy in the small high school, 

large high school where ”thZe wZT "’“rscs in the 

of pupils desiring to go on with ih '•** ** considerable number 

inauguration of an art major cu -'"i For this group the 

them to take more advanced cou« “ 

art fields or in architecture n ' “™™crcial or industrial 

The typical wellZl Z I"®’ ^ '"“'Pl^e. 
high school should embracraU T?"*'*''”" “"se offered in a senior 
appreciation, painting, sculpm including art 

commercial art. The tarT ~d ^ and 

gl'cn on page 193 sho 'ZZ outlines 

“ fly. -me beginning eZrstZ m *''<= “-se 

^‘“■lent for the special phasTonh n the 

general outline for such a course Zh 'Ph<= 

‘ejard industrial and commZTa ' J however, 

X w ,r “ P“«crn Xch Th Td n P°”‘- ” 

--•-planhUworkalongltXXSX" 
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A SENIOR mCH SCHOOL ORIENTATION COURSE 
AIMS OP THE COURSE 

The general aim of this course is to teach the appreciation of tliosc 
elements of design which underlie the creation of all beautiful man- 
made things. The special aims include: 

1. The intellectual development of the student in the power to 
imagine or invent. 

2. The emotional development of the student in the ability to use 
discriminative judgment, either as producer or as consumer. 

3. The acquirement of habits of thoughtful and c.vprcssivc 
execution. 

Lantern slides and other illustrative material arc used cxlcn.sivcly 
throughout this course. In the first term, the illustrations collected 
by teacher and pupils relate for the most part to industrial product.s 
for home use and decoration, such as cliina, silverware, pottery, 
textiles, and costumes; and to primitive and historic designs, ns 
Indian, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman. In tltc second term, the 
illustrations are related to Oriental, European, and modern design. 
Japanese stencil designs, and Chinese rugs. Actual works of art 
replace the illustrations wlicrcvcr possible, and field trips arc mnde to 
the museums of art, the art school, and to factories and commercial 
shops. Homework, such as collecting illustrations, is rccommendwl. 

FIRST TI-'R.M 

Elements of Corn-position. The nature of elements which condition 
design. Line. Movement of line. Speed of movement. Refincinent of 
line. Mass. The designer’s net or plan, rlanning of mn^sw; inen-itjrr. 
rhvthm balance. Development of coinpIicatc<l ma-sses. Refining of 
masses. Color: hue. value, chroma. IWhoIog>' of color. Color 
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balance VariaUon. Its creation in line and mass. Developoicnt of 
strength, simplicity, and interest. 

lifllria^ “"'"‘emipted move- 

Tf ™ TT T “““t-™- Biaymmetrieal 

the p rtsctaH°- -l^tive proportions 

the naCanl nsfr: -'’-din-ttion. Function- 

the product is designed. P^tFose for wliicli 

JmporfomSemen?7o“'d' ^ass in harmonious 

curves are a part of the n t or contour-curves of force where 
brought to artistic unitv ^*>rm of the article. Surface areas 

agreeable proportions. subdivision into minor areas of 

decoration. 

"stion o, decoration to o 

mast depend upon the material. treatment of the decoration 

SE. Design in Decorative CoNsmucTioN 
Ancient and Modem .■ 

tm™ of industrial art anrthem^c' "t “““P- 

““P“md. Machines introduTi' n Renaissance 

':;.hl.V”“mply with the C-rn a 

mdividuality. Development ofT ? of the lack of 

i" r.r.srr*"'-"'”"*” 

y power machine. 
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Designer and workman no longer the same person. Advantages and 
disadvantages. Early inartistic factorj- products, due to poor machines 
and bad taste, give way to beautiful articles based on new standards. 
Questions and activities. 

Presenting the Principles of Design. Greek belief that beauty rises from 
the artistic qualities of objects. Obviousness of governing principles of 
design. Balance as concerned with the forces of weight and attraction. 
Symmetrical balance. UnsjTiimetrjcal balance. Bbytlim as con* 
cerned with movement. Harmonj% fitness to purpose, as result of 
rhythm and balance. Unity obtained by bringing together all parts of 
a design. An application of principles in home decoration.'?, in costume, 
in other fields of artistic c.xprcssion. Questions and activities. 

Conditions that Control Designs. Utility and appearance, important 
factors in determining form. Purpose as a guide to design. Standardized 
designs in tools, macliines, and other products. Evolution of design 
in familiar industrial forms. Sincerity in design. Products apjK'ar 
what they are. Fasliion in design possible in o[)Jcct wbo'^c function 
is independent of its shape. Fashion and beauty of design. Ques- 
tions and activities. 

Design in Decoralirc Consiruciion. Color as a decorative factor in 
industrial products. INfass. Contour of outline. Surface. I^ws of 
decorative construction cnipIoj*ed in analyzing innnufacturc<l ol»jecf.«. 
Questions and c.vcrciscs. Elevation drawing of pieces of Aimitiirc or 
other objects of good dc.'iign whicli pupil has in his borne. 

Actirities. Illiistmtc llic niwvc outlines with suiM-nor or inferior 
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examples' of: Household equipment. Furniture. Table utensils includ- 
ing china, silver. Ceramics. Te.xtaes. Tools. Machines. Typewriters. 
Automobiles. Locomotives. 

General experiences in the use of line-line composition in a 
square or circle shomng space relation and variation. Medium may 
he charcoal, black ink, or water color. 

U.MT Tivoi Design k Decorative Eniuchment 

draratirns^andmri'°*^'rr compared. Mural 

in machincrj-, ulens"iirand tetnmirfa“^ form; texture and color 
niolifs. Fauna anrl flrtM * i • Geometric 

decorations. Questions and actMtfe“"'“'“^‘' 

P' genuine and 

■nonution incon;uTe„t 

Dtscriminalion in design N„„ fp''. ^o^ace coverings, 

nclivilie.,. influences. Questions aid 

fnniilure, ''■oodwo'rh,°wramt"\^^‘'^ '"samples of: 

. Provide decoration for tin covers. 

‘one periods under discussion, g motifs of his- 

ri,J.'i'"'’'7'*'‘'''«fomoim„.._.,_. . structural lines of circle, the 


nt:.tuzF. wiieuhx '* ™ ™ 

SsW W. L>. 
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concentric circles and radii. Boxes should be furnished by pupils. 
Sfarshmallow .md other candy boxes and even baking powder and 
other cans may he found appropriate for transformation through 
dcconition. 

Additional cx-pericnces in the use of line. Line compositions. 
Landscape. Ileprescntations other than landscape. 

Unit Thiief.: Home Decoration- .«d Furnishing 

consid^md i" Elements to be 

Selection an I F'eor and walls. Hangings. Lighting. 

H-nncr.d ;am,n„rl^:": f'= “' 0 ™“' -ehitecture- 
^lu-actiinofArt.N'cwYork^-U mansion. Metropolitan 

cxlcrior and iniorinr* /av * \ ®nion and other colonial houses, 
current "eivsp.apcrs;^,ousTpLt-T»r'pl‘“''“ “ 
house; elevations— pro-iortion of ll * """P *” “ 

designs for living room dinin ■'‘P®®'"^- doors, and svindows; 

"oriessnchasfun.itnre’nn^ kitchen, Lath; acces- 

cl'K-ks, .x-mmics, pictures anVpictrrcfreil™'’"'“’’‘®'‘‘'"'^'‘’‘‘^ 
/>/>rrtVfirr.T Color \ i 

familureandhangin,;;;"^'"®'’;" •'.'“"'‘"K of a room, showing 
pniiciplc, studied. ’ PP E'e knowledge of all design 

f-rpenVtire, jr 

ol the r„u.....i. ■ ; I ™ -'em m line, nm] pgi.i „„ j 

-‘er composition. 


o' ".e following': an abslme“t d 'l"'’ 
a 'estile design. „ ^ landscape, a flow 


a ix.tlcry design" 

" I* tUrrv,! u. . 

•Is U.,V 
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Unit Four: Art in Costijme 

Art in Dress. Basic forms of dress. Fashion. Artistic control of fashions 
by the individual. Questions and activities. 

Historic Costumes. Illustrate with authentic material; FgjTjtian, 
Assyrian, Cretan, Archaic Greek, later Greek, Roman, European of 
the Middle Ages, eighteenth-centurj' European, American colonial. 
A comparison should be made between historic examples and their 
application in modern costumes. 

Modern Costumes. From fashion magazines cut examples to illustrate 
the following; 

Morning; appropriate or inappropriate costume for .scjiool, 
business, home, sports. 

Afternoon; appropriate or inappropriate form. 

Evening: appropriate or inappropriate form for informal dinner, 
banquet, theater or opera, informal dance, formal dance, informal 
wedding, formal wedding. 

Color as an Element in Costume Design. Colors becoming or uul)c- 
coming to the individual. Hue, value, chroma. Color quality. Tcxlun* 
of materials. Psycholog}' of color. Color b.alancc. 

Write a short paper on the essentials of art in costume, ninf u-e 
the following outline: Suitability of the costume as to age and figure. 
Fitness to season and to time of day. Fitness to the occjusiou. Sim* 
plicity of design. Comfort. Xealness. Quality of material. (Spcri.-il 
cmplia-sis to be placer! upon .suitability of designs to mntcri.nl and 
suitability of both design and materia! to use.) 
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The making of a poster using a house as the motif, combining 
it with appropriate lettering. (StudenU are to be encouraged to make 
a collection of clippings from newspapers and other penodirals, 
illustrating tlie principles of design studied,) Questions and activities. 


Unit Tex 

The abstract, the nonobjeclive, superrealism or surrealism, and 
constructionism — these are tjTies of modem art that will influence the 
art education of tomorrow. We are today living in an experimental 
period with an unlimited supply of material for the creative artist to 
release into pleasing forms and shapes. 

Abstract art is based on a recognizable object with which tlie 
artist allows his imagination to play. Nonobjeclive art enables the 
artist to play with geometric forms and brilliant colors, to produce 
eflecls that are often more exciting than those found m nature. 
The artist does not have to depend on recognizable objects as in the 
abstract liTic. Superrealistic art deals with the expression of one*s 
subconscious mind. In constructionism the artist plays W’ith different 
materials, such as wood, glass, wire, metals, nails, pins, thread, and 
cloth. He arr.anges and rearranges the materials until the design is 
plcjising to the eye. Tliese compositions seem reminiscent of the dream 
of an architect or an industrial designer. 

SUrpLY THE STUDENT WITU ADEQUATE MATERIALS 
AND iUXOW BUI TO PLAY NVITH AND ABRANGE THEJI 
INTO PLEASING COMPOSITIONS AND HE "WILL SOON PASS 
BEIOND THE RE-ttM OF REALISM INTO THE CItEATIVE 
WORLD, rrpdixrt qf Art Inj Jtvih PvtuU Bdty noopcM, and 

UchttU Uolhrooi. StudenU oj the Tenth Grade, Forest Park High School. 
l!a!iiv»ort, Maryland. 
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Abstract art, nonobjective art, superrealism, and constructionism 
Tm'In \ A copy of nature, 

re being left to the camera, so the artist will have time to develop 
the creative fields of art. in which there is more room for tie ex- 
pression of mdindual feelings. The obiect of tb .» • 

lli«n. ITie Obs.™ -a Xwd (o'*'* V' '‘“t® to 

creation whatever he wishes iC ‘*°d to name the 

different movements of music the rhXb'’”^ r'T 
of nature’s forms the for V i dance, the beauty 

subconscious thoughts of thedrea"** V weird 

this art in the same way. Thatls whlV^” interpret 

new art can be appreciated by antll wl!?”" 
good design, line, color, and mass. ^ ^ “PPfnniation for 
The new t\'pes of arf k« . 

planned exhibits of adult con'tImJ!^°“ “ classroom. Carefully 
constitute one successful way of edi^T of students’ work 

school art laboraloiy should be a w T citizens. The 

e-xpcrimcnt. Supply him with adeoXt ”” "‘“dent can 

urn to play with the materials aid ar^ “nd tools and allow 

ions, and the young artist will soon n "T composi- 

‘>'c realm of realism 
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“loo- of art. Painting may biT l. “PPreoiation or 

7' anlire field of the -»y « to embm" 

s- 

»f-fallnrs : ':7’J^7'>™"™g.criRnMratn^^^ 

P-fded in mX7P'“- -tire field, 
'■e nlfored as aiT''”'" a-Iptor's *”■ 

of nrehilccli —nraes mav he ''"^’"^octure may 

■'-ni^rr " p’-""i"jr!.S7e!^"'^'=^'"™ohphas« 
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sketching, costume design, textile design, millinery design, art metal- 
work and jewelry, leatherwork, ceramics, or furniture design. Com- 
mercial art may be offered as a complete course in itself, or there may 
be courses in such branches of this field as art in salesmanship, costume 
illustration, advertising art, poster, show-card writing, sign painting, 
and pictorial photography. 


PROCEDURES 

The senior high school art teacher should plan his work to meet as 
directly as possible the needs of the boys and girls whom he serves.^ 
He should keep constantly in mind the everyday art experiences 
that they engage in at home, in the school, and in the community. 
If he will make careful note of these experiences, the list will help 
him greatly in planning units of work that will function in the lives 
of his pupils. 

He should also make a careful list of appropriate units of teaching 
that come within the range of the field to be covered. Some typiral 
examples of such unit topics, selected at random and contributed hy 
senior high school teachers are as follows: Ceramics, Streamlining, 
Staging a Play, Art of the Homelands, A School Mural, Costume 
through the Ages, Explorations in Color, Masks, Rearranging My 
Room, The Modern Home and Its Grounds, Lettering in Advertising, 
Art of the American Indian, What We Can Learn from Greek Art. 

The accompanying outline, whicli was planned and used by a 
senior high school art teacher, will be found to embody the sys ematic 
organization and development tliat have been discussed in tins and 
the preceding chapters. 

n ‘Annrf of TtaekrrB in Sftondary Sehoclt, The 
‘Collings, Ells^orlh. Sup^msory Guxdancr vf TwheT$ 

Company, New York, 1934. 
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these two phases is to study the history or evolution of the mural. 
How many of you thought that the mural was a product only of the 
twentieth-centuiy artists? (Several hands raised.) 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ART UNIT 
Topic: A School Mural 


General 


Information 


Technical 


Directed 


Acfinty 


Crealice 


Employment of mural 
paintings by ancient 
Egyptians 

Paintings on Greek 
vases suggestive of 
mural decoration 
Nature forma used by 
Romans to fill wall 
spaces 

Abstract motifs em> 
ployed by Saracens 
in their arabesques 
Renaissance mural 
painters: Giotto; Era 
Angelico; Gozzoli; 
Michelangelo 
Puvis de Chavannes 
and mural painters 
of France 

Modern English paint- 
er Frank Brangwyn 
American murslists: 
John La Farge; 
Violet Oakley; Ezra 
Winter; Thomas 
Beaton 

Mexican muralists: 


Mural decoration adapt- 
ed to purpose of theme 
Design harmonious with 
architecture 
Various parts of com- 
position coherent 
Themes appropriate to: 

; church: library; railway 
j station; ballroom: 
school 

Thumbnail sketches 
Scale used for sketch i 
inches equal to 1 foot 
Dbtribution of interest 
in the mural 
Proportions and anat- 
omy of the human 
figure 

Meaning of "cartoon’' 
Enlargement of draw- 
ings by means of 
squares 
Border designs 


Orozco; Rivera 


Orchestration of colors 


Examples of historic and 
modern mural decora- 
tion: lantern slides and 
prints 

Notes on history, geog- 
raphy, etc., relating to 
murals 

List of names of charac- 
ters in literature, such 
as: Ifiawatha: Tom 
Sawyer; Sherlock 
Holmes 

' Measurements for mu- 
rals. made on the walls 

Establishing of centers 
of interest in sketches 

Sketching the human 
figure 

The cartoon 
Transferring the design 
Finishing the painting 


Thumbnail sketches 

Sketching from life 

Scale drawing of original 
design 

Class criticism of sketches 
drawn to scale 

Criticism of design pat- 
terns 

Color schemes 

Criticism of color used 
in cartoons 

The completed mural 

Criticism of the painting 

Scrapbook of mural 
painters 


It seems that the general opinion is tliat innrals were not used 
in ancient times. However, wc can trace tlie u.se of tliem Iiack to tlie 
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early Egj-pt'mns, 'nho employed the mural painting to convey mean- 
ings through the use of symbols. These people were the most logical 
designers, for their adornment liad its origin in nature, and Us mean- 
ing was associated with religious beliefs. They never sacrificed clarity 
of meaning to realism; hence their custom of representing the human 
figure partly in profile. 

(Show pictures of examples of Egyptian paintings in tombs.) 

The art in ancient ^lesapolamia, Babylonia, Chaldea, Assyria, 
and Persia was in some respects similar to that of Egypt. 

VtTtccc. The Greeks painted the slniclural features of their temples 
and even colored their sculpture, but less is knoivn of their painting. 
\Ye can learn somclUing about their wall paintings from their beauti- 
ful painted vases. Tlicir compositions must have been quite realistic. 
As seen In the Parthenon, the figures used in the pediments seem to 
have lilllc organic rhythm. The Greeks were therefore among the 
lesser contrihutors in the field of mural decoration. 

Home. The Homans employed decorative composition of human, 
ammal, and plant forms, especially used for the filling of long and 
narrow spaces, such as that on the pilasters. Pompeian decoration is 
light luid playful and reminds one of the French rococo patterns of 
the eighteenth cvnlurj*. 

Mo'.aie, for the most part, look the place of mural painting in 
Hyzaiitine times. 

(Slum more ilhi'ftnitions, it it ig possible to secure them, especially 
thnr,c of church interiors.) 

ihhnn.„r,tnn. The AUmmUn, «V Graneda is a good cample ot 
.aramar dm,rntio„ at the thirlcealU cealurj-. So are ll.o mosques 
I Sli 1 
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of Jerusalem, Damascus, and Cairo. Clean-cut, romantic splendor 
characterizes the mural decorations which are in the form known as 
arabesques. They were principally in low relief. These designs were 
formal and abstract, since the religion forbade the use of natural 
forms. Gold was used with a blue background, with red and yellow. 
(Show more illustrations.) 

The Renaissance. Tapestries and stained-glass windows served as 
mural decorations during the Renaissance. A natural return to realism 
occurred. The artists of this period must be considered as wall painters 
primarily. Their object was to create an illusion of space. 

Giotto — Descent from the Cross, in the Arena Chapel, Padua, 
and paintings at Assisi, Italy 

Fra Angelico — ^The Annunciation, Church of Cortona, Italy 
Gozzoli — Journey of the Magi, and other paintings in the 
Riccardi Palace in Florence 

Michelangelo — Decorations in the Sistine Chapel, Rome 

Eighteenth Century. Mural painting reached a perfect consistency in 
eighteenth-centurj’’ French decoration. Wall paintings were, however, 
rather in disfavor. Boucher and Chardin were not very’ successful in 
their attempts at wall decoration. They had little sense of wall space 
and of making a decoration fit into it. 

Nineteenth Century. As a result of the industrial and political revolu- 
tion, mural painting tended to disappear. Commercial manufacture 
almost entirely replaced liandicraft in decoration. 

Individual elTorts were made to restore mural decoration. Puvis 
de Chavannes, the French painter, attempted to exclude any tricks 
I SI3 j 
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ot illusion and to preserve one’s consciousness of the wall. He gave 
several centers of interest and bound the composition together with 
a landscape setting, securing flatness by using blues and green-grays. 
Ills decorations 'in the Pantheon in Paris are representative of 
\m besl -woTk as a decorator. 


Modem. Modem conditions have, until very recently, not encouraged 
a true style in mural decoration. Two American painters, John Singer 
Sargent and Edwin A. Abbey, attempted to solve the problem. Other 
recent muralists are Albert Besnard of France, Frank Brangwyn 
of England, John La Farge and Violet Oakley of America. At the 
present lime, Jose Clemente Orozco and Diego Bivera, Mexicans, are 
producing murals that arc successful from the decorative standpoint, 
arc Tliomas Benton and Ilcnrj' Vamum Poor, Americans. 

(Sliow examples of all the American and modenr mural decora- 
tions possible.) 


.\rc Ibere any questions you would like to ask concerning mural 
p.aintings in general? IVill you summarize the main details of the 
history of mural painting for us, John? From the notes taken during 
llic eluss )>erimi, wrilc .n .summaiy tor your notebooks of the history 
of the mural. 


Tomorrow wc sli.ill take up the general scheme and composition 
of the mural painting. 


hnssosll. (’.V.M-,HAl.ScilCllK.,XDDET.,IUS0FC05IP0SlTI0N (LlTEnA- 
■trnv.TKv.Mv:) 

.\im,. To set up criteria applicable to the school mural; to decide 

birrs”","”’;"”’?'"'/’"'"' ^<='><'0' 

ray, . to pkn the pkacag ot the mural so th.at it will show up to the 

I «lt 1 
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best advantage; to decide on the best possible proportions of the 
mural. 

Materials. Blackboard, scratch paper, illustrations of murals. 

Discussion. Before we can go ahead and plan the type of mural 
needed for our library, there are certain general rules governing 
composition which we should first discover. 

1. The design should be conceived in the spirit of the architecture 
which the mural painting is to decorate. 

2. The design should form a connected whole, so that the eye 
passing from one wall to the other will travel by pleasant successive 
stages. 

3. Colors need not be authentic; for example, if a certain his- 
torical character wears a red cloak, for the sake of the general scheme 
it may be painted gray or some other color. 

4. Mural painting should be treated as if it were “a page in a 
book of poetry” and not a ** chapter in a tome of history.” 

5. The interest of the design should be distributed over the whole 
surface, so that the mural performs its function of decorating the 
larger architectural unit as a pattern should. 

G. Every form of design is justifiable, provided it keeps within 
the spirit of the surrounding architecture and the purpose of the 
building. 

Where would you look for a jazz pattern in a mural? (iMusic 
hall, ballroom.) Where would one be likcb’ to find a mural on trans- 
portation? (Office of railway company.) On the birth of Jesus.’ (In 
churches.) TOiat Iji^e of mural would you be likely to find in a 
librarj'? (Some pictures connected with books, as: famous cliaraclcrs 
from books; the historj’ or evolution of the book, as in the Congres- 
sional Librarj' in Washington; or possibly n scries of paintings on 
some phases of industrj', agriculture, or commerce.) 

[ 215 J 
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^^'hich of these would be most suitable for our librarj'? Consider 
the size of the room and the available wall space. Remember that 
some tj-pes of architecture do not call for mural painting. (Make 
a plan of the library' on the blackboard.) Since there are only two 
available spaces where a mural could possibly 6t, it would seem 
practical to limit ourselves to a story that could be easily told in two 

spa^. probably taking the well-known characters from famous 
books. 

Let us make a list of some of the characters we could use.' (Use 
scratch paper. Each pupil names as many as he can.) 


John Silver 
Tom Hawkins 
Robinson Crusoe 
Tom Sawj’er 
Hiawatha 
Roderick Dhu 
Cinderella 
Othello 

kucj- Mannette 
Doctor Mannette 


Rob Roy 
Sherlock Holmes 
Ulysses 
Tiny Tim 
Scrooge 
Hamlet 

^Itle Woraen-Meg, Jo, Beth, Amy 
The Three Mnsketeers 
Alice in Wonderland 
Snow White 


vsact sire of the spac^tntrwwVu,’’'”""'"^’ 

Imve a commiltce to take care of th , St- will 

shall ask for its rinding, (W “d toinorrow we 

-Lssignment. InciS^,! , , “ °f three.) 

lliose that arc most impotoii®^”' '^'‘^''ters and decide upon 
composition. ""cs you will want tor your 




' “•ilo-. H. T,. no 


I SIG ] 
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Lesson III. Thxjjibnail Sketches of Ideas and Possibilities of 
Composition 

Aims. To assemble the possible ways in which the theme may be 
treated; to select from these one that is approved by all for the use of 
everyone, and in this way to have a clear idea of what the finished 
composition will be like. 

Materials. Unprinted newspaper (large sheets), pencils, rulers, 
erasers. 

Discussion. First we will have a report of the Committee on 
Measurements to give us the exact dimensions of the two spaces. 
(Dimensions to be given in exact feet and inches.) 

Will you read your list of characters, Mary, and then tell us which 
ones you wish to use for your centers of interest? (Have several 
members of the class read the lists, and write the names on the 
blackboard.) Since there is so much difference of opinion as 
to the centers of interest, let us work up a set of rules for judging 
of the importance of these people who are going to have conspicuous 
places in our completed work. (Compile a list on the hlackhonTd 
from pupils answers which may include three groups.) 

1. The most loved characters in fiction 

2. The characters who feature most prominently in high school 
literature 

3. The most outstanding characters from the viewpoint of 
romance and braverj' 

After agreeing upon approximately six centers of interest, three 
for each panel, we are quite read^' to go ahead with the other details 
of composition. Decide upon the figures you n ish to group icitli each 
center of interest. Sometimes, when needed, one figure may partially 
cover another. 
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Procedure. (Provide each pupil with a large sheet of unprinted 
newspaper for making sketches.) Work up several rectangles to the 
desired scale, allowing 1 inch in the rectangle to equal 6 inches in 
the finished mural. Then plan various sketches in these spaces, 
remembering that two are needed for the entire composition. Have a 
continuity of thought extending from one composition to the other. 
(Pupils work on these ideas until shortly before the end of the 
period.) 

Have pupih place their sketches on bulletin board for class 
cnlicsm. 'With the help of the class, select the one from the group 
that has the most pleasing arrangement, the best continuity of lines, 
and the most pleasing subject. 


Utssos IV. Skctciies rnou Life 

emoWu' ®8ure with direct 

anvil, ing clscri&vc'rahni 

liRurc drawing Imaiiw vouT^r"^ I • ^ “*• 

rabwl ili,,n U,t lim^ j ' ‘ ^ a likeness? (More hands 

"1 111- vnro,"",;: t: r'^ '‘--ered 
<i;ua? (N-l ll^CisS '■■S'- - - John 

i" an. r.vcrjon’c. at sOTiriw"* as a study 

“hlc in draw the fig„ , aapressed a wash to be 

"■“" "0-- -Lcl m look at a few 
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fine figure drawings to be found in our current periodicals. (Show 
various well-proportioned sketches of figures in different positions, all 
simple in outline. Call attention to the masses of dark included.) 

A student is requested to stand at ease^ before the class. Using 
him as a model, the teacher asks the following questions. 

How many heads tall is Ralph? 

Does his hip line divide his body in half? 

How long are his arms ? 

Are his knees half way from his hips to his feet? 

What proportion is the width of his body to its height? 


How long are his feet? 

What are the proportionate distribution of the features of the 
face? (These questions are for general class discussion.) 

Procedure. (Pupils are requested to thumbtack the paper to 
their drawing boards. They should be given a choice of three mediums 
-charcoal, pastel, and colored chalk, mile pupils are arranging 
supplies, the teacher places the model in a good pose^ne in which is 
found continuity of line. Possibly, the model is bending over to pick 

up some object from the floor.) , - „ . . 

We shall have several 3-minute poses, each followed bj a r^t 
period. Various rrrembers of the class will act as models from Ume o 
Le, so that each of you will have some poses to sketch from. U 
shadings whenever heavy shadows are found. Co or mar be 
you wish. (Each pupil should make at least four 

Will each of you now turn your p.aper over an 

enlarre ne of your sketches fmm memoo'. f 

and Lses you think are necessary, (-^s each pup.l finrshes lus draw 

support except for a very bnef penod. 
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ing, he places it on the tronl bullelm WS for criticism. Pupils are 
callctl on in lum to criticise some other pupil’s work constructively.) 

LfASON V. ^LKKISG THE CaUTOOK 

Aims. To learn how to enlarge drawings; to leam the meaning 
of the word cartoon; to gain skill in figure drawing. 

Materials, large sheets of unprinled newspaper; erasers; yard- 
sticks; large, soft-lead pencils; tracing paper and canvas mounted 
on a stretcher; ma.sonitc, homasotc, or other suitable material. 

Tliscussion. (The thumbnail sketches made by the pupils in a 
previous period arc placed on the bulletin board for criticism.) 

IVill each one of you examine every sketch critically? Do we have 
Mveral centers of interest vn each panel? Do the two panels seem to 
fit together? Do the separate figures tie up nicely? Are the figures 
pmportioned well? \Mial suggestions can you make to improve the 
sketch you like Ixst? (After the class decides upon a particular 
drawing, it should Iw perfected in every way possible. II need be, the 
figures can l>e interchanged (or continuity.) 

H hnl iroiitd br our hfxi tray o/ en/aryfnj Ouse thumbnail sheiclies 
on tkf large shed of unprtntrd neir^poper? Divide the thumbnail 
pletcli into squares and the larger sheet or cartoon into the same 
Tiumlicr of squares, to correspond. 0( course, the latter will be much 
Isrgcr. 

I roccdure. (Tlie large sheets ol unprinted newspaper are placed 
vimrwhere in the room where tlic students will have no difficulty 
working fm them. Tlie thumbnail sketches are backed up so Uiat all 
mt'i Working ujKin a particular part of the cartoon can easily see 

m,.. drawing. A small margin for a border is allowed around 

u»e rnlirr area.) 


I 2^0 1 
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As soon as the cartoon has been “squared off” we may begin 
our task of sketching in the various outlines of the composition. Each 
of you will have one or more figures to sketch in. Follow the squares 
on the small sheet and you will have no difficulty in getting your 
figure in the correct position and posture. (Pupils continue working 
until cartoon is completed.) 

Lesson VI. Class Criticism of the Cartoon 

Aims. To perfect the line drawings of the cartoon; to make the 
pupils conscious of continuity in line arrangement and of well-spaced 
areas; to transfer the completed drawing to the final material for 
applying color. 

Materials: Same as for Lesson V. 

Discussion. (Tack the completed cartoons up so that they may 
easily be seen by the entire class. It would be well if they could be’ 
placed in the positions on the libraiy wall that they will occupy wlicn 
finished.) 

Does the enlarged drawing look ns W’ell as the thumbnail sketch? 
Do the masses hold together? Are there any seemingly vacant places? 
Do the centers of interest stand out? Are the other figures subordi- 
nated? (The entire class wdll take part in this discussion and offer 
suggestions for corrections. These should then be made upon the 
cartoon.). 

type of boundary' or border do we need to hold our compo- 
sition in the restricted area? Do we w’ant an elaborate or a simple 
border? (Show' illustrations from books on tjpes of borclcrs.) TIjc 
plainer the border, the less it will detract from tlic composition itself. 

Let us have parallel lines arranged at unequal distances apart. 

[ 221 1 
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Ix:t us now Irj' several arrangements of parallel lines to find 
the one most suitable in width and attractiveness. (Send several pupils 
to the blackboard to work. The others may work at their seats.) 

^\’liich of all these samples do you think will ser\'e our purpose 
die l)cst? (Class indicates preferences.) 

Procedure. Two or three membeis of the class will draw the 
l.ordcr around the cartoon, while the others are preparing the canvas 
or hoard tor the transferring of the completed drawing. The material 
to Ik rrorked on should be cut the exaet size. Place carbon paper on 
top of board and then the cartoon in place over this. Use tacks to 
keep the rartoon from slipping or moring about. Use a large, soft- 
fad pened fm tracing. He sure all the lines have been gone over 
^ ore removing the cartoon. Now, we shall be ready for the appU- 
cation of color in our next lesson. 

Les-son mi. CoLon and Method or Appucat.on 
paint's „t a tfan''“ " r** ^ 

line 

that are “ omhestrated ” or h'TT 

instruinenLs in an orel.cstm do. qj, ““ sfal 
n^ftWs and patebv XoMcp il n painting will look 

muraU one upon the other 

IVKir. (Sll e“p^ «-Suin. Orozco, 

examples of Uieir work.) Kach of the artists 
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seems to use one color more often than any other. This is his 
dominant hue. We, too, must have certain colors repeated throughout 
our murals. The portions of the wall that are in the shadow -will need 
a different treatment from those that are in the direct sunlight. 

Procedure. Let each of us choose colors for his particular charac- 
ter. Remember the place it fills in the mural. Try to have the colors 
in our figures harmonious. (Allow pupils a few minutes to do this.) 

Now let us first apply our colors to the cartoon. (Each person 
quickly colors in his section.) 

(Class criticism follows this.) 

Do the colors hold together.'* 

Do we have bright colors in the shadows.^ 

Do we have our paint distributed w'ell? 

Do the colors hold each other in the same plane? 

What color shall we use for our background that will make our 
figures stand out and at the same time hold them together? ^ 

(■\Mien satisfactory colors have been chosen, each pupil begins 
to work on his own particular section. Oil paints should be used. They 
should be well mixed. One pupil should do the entire background.) 


Lesson ^TH. Finishing Details 
Aims. To complete the mural- 

Materials. Same as for Lesson TO, with wooden molding for 

^'“‘"Discussion. (TOen paintings l.ave been eompleted, place them 
in their respective places in the school librarj-.) 

■iMiat suggestions can you offer to improve the colors, com- 
position, and darks and lights in these murals, George. Jlarj'. John. 

[ S23 I 
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(Drawing of the figures.) 

(Clioicc of colors.) 

I>ook carefully at every character depicted. Can you readily tell 
whom each is intended to represent? Do you think other people will 
r«ro;^izc them? (Yes.) Do all the colors need to be authentic? Are 
t ie.\ . (Xo, In design, we may use any colors we want, provided 
we h.ave a good art reason for using them.) 

If .vou were planning another mural on literature, would you 
choose the same characters, .lane? (Xo. I would make my designs 
more abstract .and less realistic.) tVhat is your opinion of the border? 

ctlininr n? ' 1 “f yo" yourselves 

apprer-iate them* “"“'yzing them? (Jlany.) Do you 

(Much more.) 

MfUAU PaiItok ™ ■niBbUT.S A.SD MonKS OF THE 

W ■.Wm: 2.!^.;;:,!': '-"‘T -I mural pamters; to 

™>>untlng of material '^rtlm am*""’ *” 

Materials. Cardlmard, monk’s cloth "“‘obooks. 

illiisiRjjjfjjj^ int T 1 * slue, paste, colored paper, 

I>U..^.ion Ul oft 

■ : --aking collection s of repro- 

>Txcrrio.NAi,E«^ssro\r™c'^"' ™ 

ciurrssi.t.N axd 

Ocma;,, CslaW lUClILVE. Kenj, 

‘•“"a'wW Art CW„. 
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(Drawing of the figures.) 

(Choice of colors.) 

Look carefully at every character depicted. Can you readily tell 
vliom each is intended to represent? Do you think other people will 
r^i^.ze them? (Yes.) Do all the colors need to be authentic? Are 
they.'' (No. In design, we may use any colors we want, provided 
we have a good art reason for using them.) 

If you were planning another mural on literature, would you 
dmose the same characters, .lane? (No. I would make my designs 
(The ll" rohstic.) Uliat is your opinion of the border? 

S I t -"<1 S^“»-tie up very nicely 

examinLn r ' 1 S"'! yourselves 

fppreeiate them morn^’ 

(Much more.) before you made this one? 

aMcTo l:t!::::sh':„':a '■"‘T ->-1 pamters; to 

in the mounting of matcrial'anrthra™ Bond taste 

'Iatcri.als. Cardboard l.’ "^"Bonient of notebooks, 
scissors, illustrations ink ncn " “ *'“0’ Pnste, colored paper, 

riiseusMon P'"='o'ders. 

"■-•■'^ing collectio ns of repro- 

ri!NCTIOXALEmi^ro\^’"’'''^“ TO 

Ojirral,',, lIACltlNE. Boj. 

Ss'-W. AH C<a,r„, So,. V„a,ioml 
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auctions of mural paintings and as many of the portraits of muralists 
as you could find. It seems only appropriate that you should make 
the hook to paste these in, instead of buj-ing one. Now there are 
several different tj-pes of books that may be made. (Show samples of 
several kmds— large mounted tjTx:, loose-leaf tj-pe, portfolio tj-pe.) 

Each of you may choose the tjTie of book that vou would like 
to make Decide upon the size you want. Do not make it smaUer 
an to by 13 mches. For suggestions as to method of planning, use 
lUustrations on the front blackboard. (Chalk diagrams of three 

sizi'ha 1 blackboard.) After tlie 

ndth lok", r ‘’■'= -“"Iboard 

oSet: rnrh pt: s:: ifr 

leaf book If it !c t t, t. \ 1° make a loose- 

lietween tile two co«rh cardboard 

linen. Place another nie”^"^ /r ” ^ binder’s 

to be of portfolio Ij^e, hoiraU lL‘“- “ 

with binder’s linen If t i • P'cees of cardboard together 

design on the front' covL^pC HnC 0 ?“'! 

edges of material on inside of the ^ u “'’ee raw 

f ^ “■““s.:.;';: ;r 

'niEnETOEACQSsmoNm^r secubed 

I.VEOnJLVTIOX GU,\1 l\XTeps If ^“’“°^®tGNIFICANT 

'^'‘•lu.nETUE.rpEouMl f, expkessio.n- 
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LooV up iulormation on Ihe artists and their vrork, and letter 
this neatly in ink near the illuslralions. All the sheets should of 
course have uniform margins. 

THE FOUR- YEAR SEQUENCE IN ART 
When art is to be offered in the secondary school as part of a 
technical curriculum, then it is advisable that a course representing 
the entire field of art be made available as a tryout general subject m 
the ninth grade. The curriculum itself should, moreover, present a 
balanced offering of art experiences, and pro\Tsion should be made, 
if possible, for the boys and girls enrolled in it to specialize in a single 
field, such as commercial art or industrial art, if this should seem de- 
sirable. Students planning to continue their studies in art school or 
college should, of course, complete all the courses. Although the art 
subjects included may be regarded as constants, the academic subjects 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL ART CURRICULUM 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LE^•EL 
First Yii.*ir 
(ninth grade) 


('ourm 1 

Periods ! 
a wek 

Xumber 
of weeks 

EngVi'li I , 1 


40 

Foreign InnguaRe I * '\ 


Algebra ... . 



(Jeneral art. . , 



tYtirld Victor}' ■ 


40 

Mumc .... 



l'hy,ical etlueation 


40 

Home economicsl 


40 

IndiiUrial arts I " 

.\rtl%itiei 

2 

40 



ART COURSES IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
SENIOB, HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


Courses 

Periods 

Number 

a week 

of weeks 

Second Year 
( tenth grade) 

English II , ‘ 

5 

40 

Geometry] 

5 

40 

I^ainting j 



10 

40 


5 

40 


2 

40 

Music 

1 

40 

Physical education 

2 

40 

i 

30 


Third Year 
( eleventh grade) 


5 I 

' 40 

Foreign language I, II, or III, or physics,* 



math. Ill, modern European history (select 

10 

80 

Commercial art] 

10 

40 

Industrial art j 

1 

40 


2 

40 


28 



Fourtii Year 
(twcirth grade) 



5 

40 


5 

40 

Chemistry* or Math, IV j 

Theater art 1 

10 

40 

Architecture j 

5 

40 


o 

40 


1 

40 


28 



w i. r-- 
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should be regarded as variables, since local conditions and the schools 
which pupils may plan to enter after graduation from high school 
should have an influence over the selection of the subjects other than 
art. It will be noted in the pattern curriculum as outlined that “art 
appreciation,” as such, is to be stressed in the courses in history. The 
constant art courses of the technical curriculum are: ninth grade, 
genera art ; tenth grade, sculpture and painting; eleventh grade com- 
mercal and industrial art; twelfth grade, architecture and theater art. 

questions for discussion 

■ o' --sons in art ,„r a senior 

2. IIow would you proceed in p|a„„i„, n, 

alUho' leirptns tnTZH^o TZkrTr" 'I'"''""' 

unflertaking the unit of teaching? 
To what extent do you think »K« i . 

made out in advance? ‘eaclier should be obligerl to follow the 

5- In planning units of teachina lor = ■ . - 

"n^rlirr aXVs;:S“ » -- ‘■im* ->.001 course of 

Inm in art'?’'““ “'S'nhe a four-year high school technical curricu- 

KEPERENCES 

S'n"l»Chap.X„„B„„fc,„„ 

CnnnLs, G. s. n, c ■ , „ 

'^hnrr-; Cm^'. "'■“P- 'TO. “Art,” Charles 
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Dalcroze, Jaques, Eurhythmies, A. S. Barnes and Compan.v, Xen' York, 10^0. 

Norton, J. K., and M. A. Norton, Foundations of Curriculum Building, Chap. 
XIV, “Art,” Ginn & Company, Boston, 1036. 

Art Appreciation* 

Chandler, A. C., Story Lives of Master Artists, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York, 1929. 

Goldstein, Harriet, and Vetta Goldstein, Art in Everyday Life, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1032. 

McMahon, A. P., The Art of Enjoying Art, ^NTiittlcscy House, McGraw-IIill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1038. 

Neuhaus, Eugen, World of Art, Harcourt, Brace & Company', Inc., New York, 
1936. 

Opdyke, G. H., Art and Nature Appreciation, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1932. 

Parker, D. H., The Analysis of Art, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1026. 

Weitenkampf, Frank, How to Appreciate Prints, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1925. 

Art in* Ge.n*eral 

Craven, Thomas, Men of Art, Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York, 1031. 

Craven, Thomas, Modem Art, Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York, 1035. 

Gardner, Helen, Art through the Ages, Harcourt, Brace A Company, Inc., New 
York, 1936. 

Hagen, Oscar, Art Epochs and Their fycaders, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1927. 

Craft 

Ackley, E. F., Marionettes, Fralerick Stokes Company, New ^ ork, 1020. 

Faulkner, II. W., Wood-carcing as a Hobby, Harper A Brothers, New York, 103». 

Hamilton, E. T., Handicraft for Girls, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc.. New 
York, 1932. 

Krej-mborg, Alfrwl, Puppet Plays, Samuel French, Inc.. New York. 1026. 

Eankes. J. J., A Woodcut Manual, Hcmy Holt and Comi>any. Inc., New York, 
1032. „ . 

Polk, U. W„ Essentials of Linoletm-bloek Printing, ^lantial Arts I rcss, I com. 

III., 1927. 
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Tangerman, E. J., Whiiaing ag.i Wo«ia,mn,. Whittlesoy House, McGraw-Hill 
Bool: Company, Inc., New York, 1038. 

Design 

Bailey, H. T., and Ethel Pool, SpmWim/or AHUD. Crealice and AppreciaUte. 

The Davis Press, ■Worcester, Mass., 1925. 

Best-Ivlaugard, AdoUo, A ifetkod for Creative Desiffn, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1927. 

Dambidge, Jay, The Elements of Dynamic Symmetry, Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York. 1926. 

Drawing 

Beem, F. M., Tfie Human Head, The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
13S1. 

Bridgman, B. G., Construetite Anatomy, Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N.Y., 
1025. 

Garfield, F. 0., I’ou Can Draw (Figure Drawing), D. Applelon'Century Company, 
Inc., New York, 1036. 

Guptill, A. L., Freehand Dratnng Self-taught, Harper & Brothers, New Y’ork, 1933. 
I’inchot, Ben, Female Form, Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N.Y., 1935. 

Painting 

Barnca, A. C., The Art itiPdintinj.Ha’ceo'ori, Brace &. Company, Inc., New York, 
1928. 

Carnegie Corporation, Catafojuc of Selected C<dor Reproductione, 2 vols., Raymond 
and Bayioond. Inc., New York, 1936 (for reference only). 

Corlissoz, Royal, The Painter's Crafl. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1930. 
I’cnncll, Joseph, Etchers and Etching, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1935. 

Sculpture 

Tatt. liorQdo, The History of American Sculplure, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1924. 

Sculpture. 3. B, L'lppincott Company. Philadelphia, 


Architecture 

1 ames, E. iV., and B. M.Aoung, Cftildmi and Architecture, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New Aork, 1032. 
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Ferriss, Hugh, The Metropolis of TemorroWt Ives Washburn, New York, 1929. 

Field, W. B., Architectual Dratmng, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1943. 

Lamprey, L., Wonder Tales of Architecture, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York, 1927. 

Tallmage, T. E., The Story of Architecture in America, W. W. Norton & Company, 
New York, 1927. 

Waffle, H. W., Architectural Drawing for High Schools, The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1939, 

Wright, F. L., Modern Architecture, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 
1931. 

Inddstrul Art 

Holme, Geoffrey, Industrial Design and the Future, The Studio Publications, Iric„ 
New York, 1935. 

Nutting, Wallace, Furniture Treasury, 2 vols., Old America Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass., 1928. 

Read, Herbert, Art and Industry, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, 
1935. 

Rutt, A. H„ Home Furnishing, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1035. 

Varnum, W. H., Industrial Arts Design, Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, 
1916. 

CoJoiERCiAL Art 

Goudy, F. L., Elements of Lettering, Printing House of William I-Mwin Budge, Iiic., 
New York, 1922. 

Malasek, R. J., Commercial Art and Design, The linicc rublisliiiiB Company. 
Milwaukee, 1931. 
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Chapter VIII 

The School Museum 


T he educational work being carried on by museums outside 
llie public sebool system li.*is done much to fotms tbe attention 
oE sebool administrators and teachers on tbe educational value 
and importance oE collections of various kinds of illustraliNe 
objects and materials and on tbe desirability of forming and tnam- 
taining cxbiinls of them within tbe schools. 

In addition to showing tbe material lent by llie museums» schools 
arc also sometimes able to build their own collections. These may be 
given a room or a central display area in tbe sebool building or they 
may be distributed llirougb the classrooms. Such exlubits help to 
clarify tiie subject matter presented in tbe course of study and to 
innlvc instructional material more vital and interesting to the pupils. 
Thus they provide much-needed vicarious experience for tbe pupils, 
and tbrougii tbe careful selection and arrangement of tbe things 
siiown, give ncstbelic pleasure and encourage tbe development of 
taste. 

TIIK MUSEUM AND THE SCIIOOT. 

Tbe old idea of a museum was tlint it is a place for preserving 
TObmblc coHcrtiom ol objocls ol art or ot nature tor examination 
primarily by sdiolars ami connoisseurs; tbe modem idea is that it is 
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a storehouse of such material, to be studied or enjoyed by the masses, 
and sometimes distributed to educational centers for study purposes 
and replaced in the museum in rotation. 

Most museums have gradually increased their educational 
offerings, until today some of them may rightly be considered as 
educational institutions. They often maintain special reference 
libraries that are of great educational value. In short, they have 
come to assume functions that but a few years ago were not asso- 
ciated mth museums at all. Of all the museums in the United States, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York probably has the 
most complete organization for its educational activities. Since its 
influence has been so great in suggesting procedures to the other 
museums of the country, a list of its more important activities is 
given in detail. Its present oSeiing includes: A staff of instructors to 
interpret its collections; lending collections of lantern slides, photo- 
graphs, maps, charts, casts, reproductions of paintings, statues, and 
objects of craftsmanship; lectures on Saturdays and Sundays, and in 
special series; publications, bulletins, leaflets, historical catalogues; 
bureau of information regarding the museum, its work, and its 
collections; story hours for children; complete file of photographs of 
all objects on display and duplicate copies for sale; special rooms for 
the close study of objects removed from the galleries for the purpose; 
easels and stools and locker rooms for drawing materials; classrooms 
equipped ^\'ith stereopticon lantern, available for teachers and scliool 
groups; service department for workers in manufacturing eslabJish- 
ments; study hours for sales people and buyers from the department 
stores; publicity serrice for trade magazines and newspapers; special 
exhibits of their own work by school pupils, manufacturers, and 
designers; lectures for groups of tcaclicrs and for high school pupils, 
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related to classes in art, social studies, science, and other curriculum 
subjects. 

In the hope of giving its collections and services greater value 
m remote regions of its city, the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
according to Richard F. Bach. Director of Industrial Relations, 
organized neighborhood circulating exhibitions consisting of varied 
material from several departments and grouped under the titles: 

Orirut f”' It Its Life and Art; 

Onental Prints and Textiles; European Textiles and Costume Fig- 

ures. Ancient Greece and Home; and The Near East 

the .sch:or;::“k“el t tr''^- 

tunities as the museum affords. L °PP°r- 


eonference is arranged he Zn a 

llie director of the museum at th K of schools and 

this conference a plan for the y^rWoT® 
conferenees are held with the r . ? ^ “P" S“hsequently, 

*.vMem and the :lXrtip:r:r^“r;“'“" “ 
program are definitely mapped out T 

adequately meet the needs of the museum may 

educational sendees shall be in hn important that its 

»ihlo, s^mehronized with the ;MeT:T"" T’ “ P”' 


FOH ZZ'aZ'ZkZZZ'™'' 'tttT 
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cities, for not enough of the people visit museums to substantiate 
the statement. By carrj'ing museum material and museum serv'ice 
to the districts, regions, or neighborhoods which constitute any large 
city, museums may on the other hand reach many to whom — as 
surely as to those who are privileged to come to its galleries— it owes 
the opportunity to profit by the information and enjoyment to be 
found in its collections. Such eirtramural service is truly museum 
extension. 

For this tj-pe of work the branch library system is an admirable 
but not an entirely adequate model. Tlie difference lies in that the 
mmeum material shown in branch buildings or under other coopera- 

Musrm sS 1 ho! ‘r 

increasing urban area's over ever- 

('hicago. Cleveland, SlilLSl T 

schools in such areas to develop theiro,!l'^ 

nersliip of museum and ^ projects. This part- 

I'kvs, through which the mi ^ ^ for improved school dis- 

of students, parents, and t enabled to reach a larger audience 

the JrcsEHlI IX the school 

■'■nteri.al .„„m offeetiveh a„d the loaned 

"■■th the specialized museums °t cooperating fully 

™"<^lion, within the school W T , 

• “-“t is large and progres! 
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sive enough to have a library should also have its own museum. The 
inauguration of a school museum program should not require the 
setting aside of a room specifically for this purpose, although in some 
localities this might be desirable. Floor space, suitable wall space and 
display cases can be provided in the classrooms and in the halls where 
the proper lighting obtains. Suitable lighting, specially prepared 
walls, and built-in display cases should be included in the plans for 
new buildings. 

Such provision for the school museum is generally superior to 
special rooms, because it makes possible the placing of exhibits where 
they will be most useful and because it is more economical of space. 
The carrying out of this plan would locate the art exhibit near the 
art, industrial, commercial, and home economics departments of the 
school; the history exhibit near the history department; the natural 
history exhibits near the science department. 

Display cases can be built into the walls that separate the class- 
rooms from the hallways, the cases being provided with fixed plate- 
glass show windows flush with the walls of the hallway and opening 
into the classrooms of the curriculum departments concerned. The 
doors opening into the classrooms should be lined with corkboard to 
make them effective for wall displays, and there should be adjustable 
shelves of plate glass for showing small objects of various kinds. Tlie 
dimensions of these built-in cases should be similar to those of the 
standard portable display cases used in the museums of art. 

In initiating a school museum program it should not be nccessarj' 
to increase the number of persons on the faculty. Since art teachers, 
because of their extensive preparation in design, as well as the nature 
of their work, are already experienced in arranging and labeling 
exhibits, it is suggested that the art teacher or head of the art depart- 
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menl in the school be designated by the principal to act as chairman 
of the school museum committee, which would be composed of 
teachers or heads of other departments. 

The work of this committee should include such tasks as the 
following: Designating suitable places in the building for showing 
the exhibits; determining what adaptations or slight modifications 
would have to be made in the building to make effective displays 
possible; deciding what additional equipment and supplies would be 
required; determining the scope and nature of the exhibits; deciding 
where to borrow or otherwise obtain the collections of things to be 
shown; working out a tentative schedule of exhibits for the year. 

Once a school museum has been established, it is suggested 
further that subcommittees made up of pupils, each subcommittee 
working under a committee member from the faculty, be appointed 
to cooperate in building the collections and maintaining the museum 
generally. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, three .schools have developed museum 
prop'ams that have come to play a very important part in the life 
of the school community. The exhibits showm have elicited favorable 
comment from many visitors. The programs referred to are those 
o( the G^-juns Falls Park Junior High School, the Patterson Park 


AKT roilM IN SCULPTURE IS DEPENDENT ON THE APPRO- 
rnL\TENESS OF THE IDEA FOR SCULPTURAL EXPRESSION, 
THE 510DE OP EXPRESSION EMPLOYED, THE CLEARNESS, 
PORCE. AND BEAUTY OF EXPRESSION, AND THE DESIGN 
AND TECHNIQUE USED IN SHAPING /\ND FINISHING THE 
SLVTERIAL. SoArluTei Portrait in Coarse Sandstone, by Addpk Dioda, 
r^Hih Grade, Ali^{j>pa ffifk School, Aliquippe. Pennsylvania. As 
hskiUted in Ike School Ifuaeum. 
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Junior-Senior HigK School, and the Forest Park Senior High School. 

The Gwynns Falls Park Junior High School mninUins eight 
large display cases built into the wall opposite the two side-nislc 
entrances to the school auditorium. These cases are illuminated with 
elongated, frosted electric lamps so placed that they cannot be seen 
from the front. A different department is placed in charge of the 
assembly and tbe school museum each month and this responsibility 
is so rotated that each department has charge about every two years. 
Every teacher in the school has a part in getting up tbe exhibits. Each 
departmental chairman serves as the chairman of the assemblies and 


ASSEimLY-MUSEUil SC11EDU3F. 
naST SEMESTER 


Date 


Sept. 10 

AU 

Sept. 17 

7B 

Sept.S4 

7th 

Ort. 1 

Girls 

Oct. 8 

9th 

Oct. 15 

7th 

Oct. 82 

1 8th 

Oct. 89 

1 9th 

Nov. S 

7th 

Nov. 12 

8lh 

Nov. 19 

9th 

Dec. 3 

7th 

Dec. 10 

8th 

Dec. n 

1 9th 

Jan. 7 

1 8lh and 

Jan. 14 

1 Girla 

Jan. 31 

1 Boys 

Jan. 2 S 

i All 




OB 




I Homerooms 
I Activity program 
1 Motion pictures 
1 3totioa pictures 
Speaker 
I Play 
Play 
1 Play 

I Motion pictures 
‘ Motion pictures 
[ Speaker 

I Musical program 
Musical program 
' Musical program 
Student Council 
Athletic AssonatioD 

Athletic A&sociatioa 
Homerooms 


Sponsor 


Hobby Room ebairman 
Show I Club chairmen 
Mr. Irving 
Mr. Irving 

I Miss MeSheny 
History department 
History department 
History department 
Mr. Irving 
Guidance Mr. Irving 
Mrs. Bums 
Miss Bennett 
Mathematics bEssEcunett. 

Miss Bennett 

i Mrs. Thompson 
SEss Peters 
Mrs. Davis 
Mr. Aaronson 
Mr. Denaburg 
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SECOND SEMESTER 


Date 

Grade 

Assembly 

Museum 

Sponsor 

Feb. 5 

nh 

Activities 



Feb. 12 

9th 

Motion pictures 

Art 


I'eb. 19 

8th 

Motion pictures 



Feb. 26 

7th 

Alotion pictures 


Miss Brainard 

Mar. 5 

9th 

Speaker 

Physical 

Miss MeSheny 

Mar. 12 

7th 

Dramatic Club 

Education 


Mar. 19 

8th 

Dramatic Club 


Miss Kellcmen 

Apr. 2 

9th 

Dramatic Club 


jSIiss Kellcmen 

Apr. 9 

7th 1 

lilee Club 


Miss Bennett 

Apr. 19 

8th 1 

' Glee Club 

GeoCTaohv 

Miss Bennett 

Apr. 23 

9th 

Glee Club 


Miss Bennett 

Apr. 80 

7th 

Marionette show 


Miss Duval 

May 7 

8th 

Marionette show 


i^Iiss Duval 

May 14 

9th 

Marionette show 

Shops 

Miss Duval 

May 21 

7th 

Student Council 


Mrs. Thompson 

May 28 

8 th and 9B 

Student Council 


Mrs. Thompson 

June 4 

Girls 

Athletic Association 

Teachers 

Physical education 
department 

June n 

Boys 

Athletic Assodatiott 

Hobbies 1 

Physical education 
department 


exhibits for which his department is responsible. Pupils are invited 
to contribute to the e.xhibits anything that they can, but the teachers 
are responsible for deciding upon the topic and for weaving around it 
the exhibits for the month. 

The teacher responsible for maintaining the two museum cases 
set into the wall that separates the principal’s office from the corridor, 
on the first floor of the Patterson Park Junior High School building, 
believes that “individual things assume more meaning when they arc 
grouped with other things.” Tlie c.xhibits at this .school aim (1) to 
keep before the student body ideas worthy of consideration; (2) to 
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make the exhibit cases conform at all times with the basic idea which 
the principal is concentrating upon; (3) so to arrange and display the 
materials shoira that cverj-one who views the exhibits will be con- 
scious of beauty, as well as of theme; (4) to endeavor to create an 
d!X “neeming the objects or ideas on 

as toho"“'’' Park is 


pSaSHS!“==!i> 

Nov s '■'T” «■«») 

Nov 

NoV oa idea (boU. cases) 

n-: case t? "''“J Club 

(Caw I,) “ Correct way of wvappiog Christmas package, 

Jo". lo‘ Ila,n„“ \latc! H?’""' Club (Caiw II) 

*"• 17. Knilti,;^ Clul/taTim'^'' Club for Boys 

(Case I) Sj^cltrcc^^lt, 

the teacher in charge 

"‘"^'-ptins to establish a^ew iiaV^t ‘r*" 

-IK-nihng the last 15 min^^ ^ “t Patterson-the habit of 

“ of llie lunch period either in the play 
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area or in quiet reading in the libraiy. I thought that if the boys and 
giris ioiew some of the interesting books hidden on these shelves 
they might have a keener desire to join the group already there. 
We selected books for each type of interest and displayed them as 
artistically as possible— using their beautiful bindings to form the 
color scheme. The primitive tool display was arranged by a teacher 
of geography. It consisted of the collections oumed by students of an 
8B class and ran concurrently with this study in the classroom. 
Next came the Clean-up Campaign, and as this has always been under 
the sponsorship of the Hi~Y CJah, we used this v'eek: to accomph’sii 
the goal of bur campaign through this club and its associate, the B2 
Club (Girl Heser-i’-es). The kejmote of last week’s activity was really 
football, but as a part of athletics; so we aroused school spirit by our 
athletic display. At this time the Taxidermy Club, having some new 
specimens, needed new members to help in the mounting of these 
highly prized animals and birds. A thought came that perhaps a dis- 
play of a few of the birds and aninaals already beautifully mounted 
might provide an incentive for membership. It did. Some of the dis- 
plays have been arranged by teachers; some by students; all have 
been interesting and have attracted quite a lot of favorable comment. 

‘^T\Tienever a club or department does not feel that it can 
properly display its material and requests my personal attention, I 
gladly cooperate. There are so many ideas we may put across; so 
many things with which the children should make school contacts, 
that I wish we could have more display cases, where the ideas and 
objects created might be kept not for a week or for two weeks, but 
for many weeks, so tliat those interested might view not once, but 
many times, those displays of interest to them. 

At the Forest Park Senior High School, according to the Icaclicr 
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in charge, The purpose of the school display cases include: (1) to 
display the work done in the extracurricular activities, and to create 
interest in and (2) to bring before the pupils material from outside 
sources relating to the extracurricular activities. The extracurricular 

dt^r% Tu "'■‘I' ™ appropriate 

Phvs llnT Tr r*t' to for dis- 

plajs that relate to the work at hand. 

l>egiX“ Iht lot ”■ ■" for the school year 

alToril tt ^ has been made to 

spontaneous rather than VrcrdTTit^ 

"■ill be seasonally appropriate rtc 
during the football season - the d’olUxhibit^^ M 

It will be noted that h7p . ^ holidays.” 

Pt^unt year, appearing on pageTdS 
uveiy three weeks. Eacli teacher at the ! , “ 

«f the Rclicdule, copies are nn.t.'i provided with a copy 

tlie seliedule is also printed in tli T \ ^ bulletin boards, and 
h year the museum at ForLt •"’“'''f "''"^P'*PO-'. T!^ Press. 
of scliiwl life. '■ used to further some phase 

the SCIIOOI, MUSEUM 
School exhibitions of punils’ w i 

'"^use childmn are always iuteLT , «>ucationally desirable 
do- CoiUaiiiia,. examples "’"‘f “‘her children 

-'■■do criteria whereliv ^e i m ''“o- -oh exhibits 

-■'■y furnishing an i„-ee„,;:,t ™?- P™ducts, 

tlw u "T ■ “'"I-it-: alsoTe "T ’''fi>‘or 
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SCHEDULE FOR EXHIBITS 
September — June 


Date 

Case A 

Case B 

Case C 

Sept. 14-37 

Press notices 

Athletic trophies 


Sept. 37-Oct. 15 

Press notices 

Art 


Oct. 18-Nov. 5 

Latin Club 


Model craftsmen 


Nov. 8-Nov. 30 

Book week j 

[Tenta- 

[tive 

(Foods) 

Home economics 

Music 

Dec. 1-17 

Senior plavl 

Camera Club 

Athletic awards 

Dec. 20-24 

Doll exhibit 


Dolls of many lands 

Dolls of many lands 

Jan. 3-21 

Typing awards 

(Clothing) 

Home economics 

1 Radio Club 

Jan. 24r-Feb. 11 
Feb. 14-Mar. 4 

Mathematics Club 
Historical exhibit 

Germao Club 

Ping Pong Club 

Mar. 7-25 

Garden Club 

Scout Club 

French Club 

Mar. 28-Apr. 15 

Old books and doc- 
uments 

Old books and doc- 
uments 

Old books and doc- 
uments 

Apr. 18-May 6 

Hobby show 


Hobby show 

Hobby show 

May 9-30 

Chemistry Club 

Chess Club 

Four Square Gub 

June 1-17 

Typing awards 

Art 

Art 


Exhibits should be continuous, if possible, changing every week 
or two or on the completion of a teaching unit. T^Tien the school 
maintains a continuous exhibit of pupils’ work, the things showTi in 
the various schools become readily available for a community-wide 
exhibit at the School administration building, art museum, or public 
library, at any time. Exhibits are often scheduled to begin on dnys 
when there are to be special visitors or a Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting. 

The places for exliibiting should be prominent in the school 
building. A room adjoining the principal’s office is sometimes appro- 
priately used for general exhibition purposes. For a large temporarj' 
exhibit the gj'mnasium is also sometimes used. An exhibition room 
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centrally located in the school is often desirable, but tins is seldom 
available. 


THE CENTRAL EXHIUIT 

The general school exhibit may well be organized about one main 
top.c or Idea, for example, the work of one grade, a single lesson, a 
umt of teachmB, a school subject such as art, geography, or science. 

alr“ H “rt or reprodue- 

orTaft commercial art work. 

Trk done bt? b T™' “f «'«= 
vork done by adult artists may be used to stimulate art appreciation 

oonsidererCThrb'! should be carefully 

up e'rdmrg tC.txb7bLT^ 

pupils should be JveTa lie r 

The entire exhibition sLuldTelltT”" 
announcement or poster anHpnoi,- j- a large 

and artistically labeled’. A s' 'should be clearly 

purposes might be^hlt 1™'’*' '“hel for identification 

puphs’ workl to be sh„™\:"l?rr on page 352. IMien 
include ( 1 ) the name or title ole' “'l™tage, the label should 
(3) the name of the pupil ^ho W ‘he medium used, 

pupil, (5) the name o7„“ 1** 7^’^’ ‘>u= age and grade of 

additional descriptive material wr ‘’’® (8) 

a^ample of such a label is reprojl", " ' date. An 

Tlie children them 1 ™ P®®® ^Sl. 

W>cling their work by " P"*^ 

descnplmn accompanied a label 1,1 '^“®"P‘“"^- The following 
he for the water^olor painting made by 
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a ninth-grade girl; “I chose the Glee Club as the theme for my work 
because I like singing and I thought it would make a nice picture to 
show the faces up close. My paiuting illustrates the Glee Club 
teacher at the piano, and a few girls who belong to the Glee Club prac- 
ticing a song.” A junior high school boy wrote the following descrip- 
tion for his painting entitled Excursion Day, which he made with 


The Department ef Education 


Title of Exhibit 


Name of Child 

Age 

School 

Grade 

City 

State 

Art Teacher 


Medium Used 



transparent water color: “In my picture I was trj'ing to show how it 
looks at the pier on an Excursion Day. We see many men, women, 
and children, beggers, peanut sellers, and balloon men. People arc 
also to be seen running about the decks of the boat, and stevedores 
are busy hurrying boxes and packages along on their quaint little 
two-wheel handcars. I have never seen the boat called ‘The Hanover,’ 
because it is imaginao^ All of the sceneo’ shown in the picture I 
made from memory, but I )mve often seen such axcursion boats al 
the pier near Pratt Street. I think Rxeursion Diiy is verj' interesting 
and colorful, and that is why I painted it.” 
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Tlie following explawalion oE aw exhibit held at the Patterson 
Park Junior High School in Baltimore was prepared by the art 
teacher, Jlr. Myer Site, mimeographed, and given out at the school 
art ediibition to parents of the pupils and other residents of the school 


WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND 
A Chalk Drawing 

By John Waugh, Age 9, Fourth Grade 
Liberty Elementary School 

In this picture a fourth-grade boy tried to express graphi- 
cally what he had learned about Switzerland. A rhythmic 
disposition o! forms, good spacing, and orderly arrangement 
all coutrihute to make this composition pleasing. The 
variety of colors and shapes has resulted in a picture which 
is not only a record of information which the child 
acquired in connection with the regular work of the fourth 
grade, but also one which possesses considerable merit as a I 
work of art. 1 

community attending. It helped those viewrag the exhibits to wder- 
filand heller the work shown. 

Here is shown a keen alertness to experience, both visual and 
jncnlnl, an interest in life now, and what is more important, the 
growth of that interest. Art teaching recognizes the fact that boys 

— — — ^ 

TIl.VT '’SOCIAIXY SIGNIFICANT PRODUCTS OF CREATI\T3 
ART iL\Y SERVE AS A RELIABLE JlEASURE OF INDIVIDUAL 
GUOBTH AND DEVELOPMENT” IS THE STATED PURPOSE 
OF THIS CONTINUING EXinUITION OP CIin.DRnN’S WORK 
AT THE SCHOOL JIUSEUM OP THE BALTIMORE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, 
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and girls have something ‘to say’ about the world around them. 
Their art is not a looking-hack process but rather a looking-around 
process. Before beginning to put form into their e.xpression, children 
must first learn to manipulate art materials. The first drawings serve 
as a foundation upon which to build. After this comes drawing in 
which symbols are used by the child; and these sjunbols are very 
significant to the child. For this reason adult standards should never 
be imposed nor should such standards be the criteria by which the 
child’s work is judged. It was not the teacher’s purpose to stress the 
technicalities of representation- Jt was rather a sincere interest in 
the growth and development of the child’s sensitiveness to the art 
values in life, toward the development of self-formulated ideas into 
free spontaneous expressions. The only art principles stressed as the 
work developed were the hlHng of space and good contrast of light 
and dark. Color was considered as personal expression. Sometimes 
color was used by the child symbolically, sometimes it was used 
realistically. Learning took place through directed self-criticism and 
skillful questioning. Self-thinking, independent thinking, and its 
growth through individualistic expression is a purpose which e.vtends 
throughout life; it is concerned with the development of creativeness. 
This purpose includes every child who is capable of thinking. 

When exhibits other than those consisting of pupils’ work are 
shown, they shoiJd be just as carefully labeled as when the work has 
been done by the pupils. 

vnik fluorescent lights, completely urired with switch at base, ready for the feed lines to he con- 
nected by an electrician. Exterior sheet of jdytcood is natural wood finish. The interior has a 
pastel lacquer finish, tinted to harmonise with the walls of the room. Proxiding multiples of this 
unit should make possible the gradual decelojment of a museum in any old school huildingtkat 
nay have hall space available for the purpose, 
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mounting exhibits 

A picture or other flat exhibit needs to be mounted when it 
appears to be crowded without a mat. Mounts are also necessary 

wlirregarflo lir^Tl ’>« standardized 

mounting is almost “as wWeTn ^pe“af t^’" 

of a few simnlp r,.lAc t ^ knowledge 

mounting exhibits of ^rures"* edher°“'*^th“ ”/ 

prints, or children’s original work if P’’°t‘’e''aP>'S, 

shall be pleasing and satisfactor^- the"wr“”‘ 
found^useful by the teacher in preparing 

lishl nor to“oX‘k“ ZZZt !h Ifu 
values in the picture and Iiierth°an th a"*”?” 

"lute may sometimes be used eff f arkest values. However, 
a picture, and sometimes blacks ‘’'® “'“^s 

"1‘an a standard or uniform fuv the purpose. 

white is often mostST"‘°’’'^'‘'*“^^^^ 

"ouu'.ng is dead as compared w^WbT T 

> ac seems to contrast well and l ^ aP’^u of the fact that 
mounted on it, this color, too hck .ft *" P-toes 

" capable of giving quality that white 

-aed for uniform mounting tL . “ “lor hue is 

™ ‘'"j dom?nrti!g 



Fluorescent 
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veUrni*?''’ ™ " dominantly 

* cx:ri: —LTiST - -- r 

irr<ri“L?;r"r 

iimen. blue, pu:X’i.t P«T^ ’ T“*’’ 
be the dominating hue of thTpicture ''Tu''’ 

darkest parts in the picture and T , f 

strength and vividness or chr ''r. *"1 bghtest parts; its 

attention than the picture' "’^ht receive more 

BbllETIN-BOAKD AHRANGEMENT 
Uulletm boards are for flid» i. 

permanent informational material * '".'T”* 1°^ transitory or semi- 
P'clures that arc to serve as I™ ’ ” f display of 

meat of a bulletin hoard, the a ^ 

^bould, if po^iUe, be emphasirerld d 

ever possible. The structureTL n f '‘™=‘>'=d wher- 

'“f"‘ed, no notices being allowrf to “’““'dd be 

»d posters should be so groupedfhar ^"“tices 

«>rt of fnendly unity. "'ey seem to hold together in a 

should aV;!Il 7 j?'‘‘^?’'™'d be halaneed that is t. 
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In arranging notices on a new bulletin board, or rearranging them 
on an old one, it is best to start by centering the first notice on the 
vertical center line, slightly above the exact center of the board. 
The second notice is placed directly below the first. Additional 
notices are placed to the left and right respectively, in order to 
produce and to retain a balanced arrangement. If an odd number of 
notices is to be posted, one can be placed on either side of the one 
that has previously been centrally placed. If an even number of no- 
tices is to be displayed, an adjustment will have to be made to preserve 
the balance. This need not involve an entire rearrangement, however. 

It is generally advisable to give the central place to one dominat- 
ing notice or group of notices. This will make for improvement in the 
appearance of the display and it will also help to simplify the problem 
of preserving a balanced arrangement. It will not be necessary 
periodically to take down and rearrange the things put up for display, 
if this method of bulletin board arrangement is followed consistently, 
for the balance will be rectified continually as new notices replace 
the old ones. All exhibits should be taken down when they have 
served their purpose. 

PrCTUKES FOIt PERMANENT DISPLAY 
Fine examples of art work done by children, properly framed 
and hung, make appropriate permanent decorations for schoolrooms 
and halls. Original paintings by adult artists should also he used if 
they are obtainable. In the absence of genuine works of the painter’s 
art, good reproductions of them are of course desirable. Reproductions 
of mural paintings often make excellent wall decorations. Pictures 
should emphasize, rather than obscure, the surface of the wall space 
they occupy. They should be framed simply and appropriately and 
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a dombantly red picture may be mounted on red; a dominantly 

» onXuXuT ™ 7'* 

be the dominating hue of the n'M T should, of course, 

darkest parts in the picture and if ‘'’® 
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In arranging notices on a new bulletin board, or rearranging them 
on an old one, it is best to start by centering the first notice on the 
vertical center line, slightly above the exact center of the board. 
The second notice is placed directly below the first. Additional 
notices are placed to the left and right respectively, in order to 
produce and to retain a balanced arrangement. If an odd number of 
notices is to be posted, one can be placed on either side of the one 
that has previously been centrally placed. If an even number of no- 
tices is to be displayed, an adjustment will have to be made to preser\'e 
the balance. This need not involve an entire rearrangement, however. 
It is generally advisable to give the central place to one dominat- 
ing notice or group of notices. This will make for improvement in the 
appearance of the display and it will also help to simplify the problem 
of preserving a balanced arrangement. It will not be necessarj' 
periodically to take down and rearrange the things put up for display, 
if this method of bulletin board arrangement is followed consistently, 
for the balance will be rectified continually as new notices replace 
the old ones. All exhibits should be taken down when they have 
served their purpose. 

FICTOKES FOR PERJIANENT DISPLAY 
Fine e.xamples of art work done by children, properly framed 
and hung, make appropriate permanent decorations for schoolrooms 
and halls. Original paintings by adult artists should also be used if 
they are obtainable. In the absence of genuine works of the painter's 
art, good reproductions of them are of course desirable. Heproductions 
of mural paintings often make e.\-ccllent wall decorations. Pictures 
should emphasize, rather than obscure, the surface of the wall space 
they occupy. They should be framed simply and appropriately and 
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should, preferably, be fastened Hat against the wall without appearing 
to be hung or suspended from anytliing. They should be placed low 
enough to be seen to advantage. Natural wood molding with rubbed 
varnish finish is generally to be preferred to gold or silver in framing. 

IE a picture is selected to bang in a vertical wall space, it should he a 
vertical picture; if chosen for a horizontal wall space, it should be 
horizontal. The proportions of a picture should approximate the 
proportions of the wall space for which it is chosen. Large pictures 
arc best for large rooms with large wall spaces; small pictures, for 
small rooms. 

Since most schoolrooms are decidedly lacking in color, it follows 
that colored pictures should be preferred for the purpose of permanent 
decoration. In order that the pictures may be seen to the best advan- 
tage, they should present sufficient contrast in dark and light values. 

Various rooms in the school building will call for different 
subjects for their decoration. Children are interested in most of the 
subjects that interest adults. It is not necessary to decorate a child’s 
room with pictures of dogs, cats, or other pets. Pictures should have 
subject matter of the right sort, of course. They should supply 
desirable experiences that may be lacking in the everyday life of boys 
and girls. Landscape pictures and portraits of people of other lands 
and times are just as appropriate as are pictures that have but local 
significance. Pictures with a broader meaning often will be found to 
have educational value in developing cosmopolitan interests and 


t'lNEKXASII’LES OF ART WORK DONE BY CHILDREN MAIvE 
AI'l’UOl'UlATE DECOJLVTIONS FOR SCHOOLROOMS AND 
H.\U5. ll’infcr londwopf. Opiujve Water Color Pain/ins^ by Gilbert 
Mnih Grade, irtHww S. Roct Sthool, DaUimore, Maryland. 
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attitudes. Yet no picture is sufficient unto itself- Those who look 
at it must he taught how to interpret its meaning and how to enjoy 
' beauty. It must be remembered that the decorative factor should 
given precedence over subject-matter content in all the pictures 
that are to be on constant display. 

The two volumes entitled Cofolojptc of Selected CoIot Reproduce 
publication of which was subsidized by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of Xew York, contain information that is directly useful in the 
selection of color prints. Tliese books contain hundreds of monotone 
reproductions of paintings, all of which are representative of the best 
work of artists, past and present, throughout the world. Many of the 
reproductions that the book enables one to identify are especially 
suitable for school decoration. The following facts ate given for 
each picture which is procurable in full color: name of artist, na- 
tionality of artist, date, subject of painting, date of the original, 
medium used by the artist, size, location of work, print publishers, 
pitK^s-s of reproductions, size, American sales price. Large colored 
rqjroduclions of most of the subjects catalogued can be procured 
through any art dealer. 

Tile pictures listed below are suggested as particularly good and 
might be considered first in purchasing. They are designated because 
of their appropriateness of theme, size, and general suitability for 
school decoration. 

COLOR PUIXTS FOR SCHOOL DECORATION 
Ilrucgl, cl, Pieter, iKeEUer.FIem. Autumn. Collolj-pe. aiM X 

isb C. 1525-1509 

urn. JUymond lUymond. Inc.. New York. Vol. I, 
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Collotype. Corot, Jean-Baptiste, Camille. 


The Haymakers. 

21H X 29K 
Summer, The Harvest. Collo- 
type, 21^ X 30 
Winter. Collotype. 21% X 
30% 

Cappelle, Jan Van De. Dutch 
1624-5-3679. 

A Calm at Sea. Collotype. 
18% X 18% 

Cezanne, Paul French. 1839- 
1906. 

The House on the Hill in 
Provence. Collotype. 24% X 
31 

Landscape, Mont Sainte-Vic- 
toire. Collotype. 25% X 32% 
The Poplars. Collotype. 23% X 
29% 

Village Behind Trees. Collo- 
type. 20% X 28% 

The Village Street. Collotype. 
22% X 28 

Corinth, Lovis. German. 1858- 
1925. 

Walchensee Landscape. Collo- 
type. 27% X 34 


French. 1796-1875. 

Castle Gandolfo. Combination. 
20% X 26% 

The Pont of Ville d’Avray. Col- 
lotj^je. 20 X 27 
The Wagon on the Dunes. Col- 
lotype. 19% X 25% 

Courbet, Gustave. French. 1819- 
1877. 

Woods of Fontainebleau. Collo- 
type. 24 X 32 

Croll, Carl Bobert. German. 
1800-1803. 

Landscape. Collotype. 20% X 
30% 

Davies, Arthur B. American. 
1862 - 1928 . 

Italian Landscape, The Apen- 
nines. Collotjpe. 27 X 43 

Degas, Hilaire Germain Edgar. 
French. 1834-1917. 

The Ballet. CoIIotj-pc. 23% X 
17% 

Derain, Andr^. French. 1880- 
Tiie Great P/nc. CoIlol\7>c. 
24% X 28% 
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I^nd'^apc, llie B^ue Oak. Col- 
lotype, mi X 30 

Farslauer, Anton. German. 1888- 
1930. 

Gordone Sopra. Collolj'pe. 23 

Frictiricli, Caspar David. German. 
1774-18W. 

The Single Tree. Collotj-pe. 

22 X 28! i 

Summer l-andscapc. Collotj'pe. 

21 X 35 

Gausiun, Paul. FreneU. 1848- 
1003. 

Tnliltian Mountains. CoUotj'pc. 
201.4 X 30 

llnsviiii. Oiildc. American. 1850- 
103.1. 

GoMen .Mtenuxm.Orcjjon. Col- 
30 X 40 

lloiucT, INinslow, .Vmcrican. 
1830-1910. 

Nortlien<lcr.Collot>'ix!.25Ji X 
37* J 

H.'ppncr, Jolvn. r.nj;V«k, 175»- 
IMft. 


The Sack%T!le Children. CoUo- 
tjT>e. 241^^ X 

hness, George. American. 1825— 
1894. 

Peace and Plenty. Collotype. 

30MX44K 

Kent, Rockwell. American. 1882- 
Alt. Equinox, "Winter. Offset. 

2054 X 2054 

Winter, A View of Alonhegan, 
Alaine. Collotype. 2TK X 30 

Kokoschka, Oskar. Austrian. 
188G- 

Terrace in Richmond. CoUo' 
type. 24H X 3CM 

Lancrct, Nicolas. French. 1090- 
1743. 

Camargo Dancing. Collotype. 
18J4 X 20 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas. English. 
17G9-1830. 

The C.almady Cliildren. Collo- 
type. 3014 X 30J.^ 

Licbermann,Arnx. German, 1847- 
1035. 

Garden .at Wannsee. Collotype. 
2414 X 321^ 
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Macke, August. German. 1887- 
1914. 


Monet, Claude Oscar. French. 
1840-1926. 


Under the Trees. Collotype. 
UH X 20 

Manet, Edouard. French. 3832- 
1883. 

The Filer Boy. Collotype. 32 
X 9634 

Marc, Franz. German. 1880- 
1916 

Deer in the Wood. Colloty'pe. 
21 X 3134 

Marquet, Albert, French. 1872- 
He de France. Collotype, 20^^ 
X 26 

Masereel, Frans. Belgian. 1889- 
Houses on the Dunes. Collo- 
type. 2634 X 33% 

Massys, Cornells. Flemish. 1512- 
(after 1580) 

The Arrival at Bethlehem. Col- 
lotype. 21% X 29% 

Metcalf, Willard Leroy. Ameri- 
can. 1858-1925. 

Norlhcountry. Collotj*pe. 30?g 
X34M 


Bridge of Argenteuil. Collo- 
type. 20>^ X 28 
Cap d’Antibes. Collotj'pe. 25 X 

35 % 

Comiche Koad near Monaco, 
Collotype, 283'^ X 36 
The Doges’ Palace. CoUot^'pe. 
26 X 30% 

Fishers on the Seine. CoUotj’pe. 
23 X 32 

Near Argenteuil. CoUotj’pe. 
19% X 27 

The Regatta at Argenteuil. 

Collotype. 38% X 28% 
Sailboat at Argenteuil. Collo- 
type. 36% X 22 
Tlie Seine near Argenteuil. Col- 
lotype. 21>i X 28% 

Summer. Collotype. 28% X 
35% 

Munch, Edward. Norwegian. 
1803- 

Tlic Farm Yard. Collot^’pe. 
25?i X 33% 

Fcchstein, IMax Ilernnan. Ger- 
man. 1881 - 
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Morning on Lake Garda. CoUo- 
tj-pe. 27 X 34 

Peiner, Werner. German. 1897- 

Early morning. Collotype. 19H 
X27H 

Pissarro, Camille, French. 1830- 
1903. 

lied Roofs. Collotype. 20>^ X 
24H 

Radi, rlnton. German. 1774-1852. 

Landscape near Taumus. Collo- 
type. 23H X 33>^ 


Woman and Child in a Field. 
CoUotype. 23>i X 28J.^ 

Reynjolds, Sir Joshua. English. 
1723-1792. 

Georgiana Augusta Frederica 
Elliot. Collotype. SO X 25 

Romney, George. English. 1734- 
1802. 

Lady' Hamilton as a Bacchante. 

Collotype. 25 X 20 
Little Bopeep. Collotype. 19Ji 
X 16Ji 


Rembrandt Harmenszoon Van 
Rijn. Dutch. 1000-1009. 

Tlie Student. Collotype. 3154 
X 30 * 

Renoir. Pierre Auguste. French 
lWl-1919. 

Portrait ofaYoung Girl. Collo- 

l.'pc. 24 K X iOH 
Two Girls at the Piano. CoUo- 
lypc. loii X 14J4 
Tim Beach at P„n.ie, Collo- 
t.'pe. 23H X 20)5 

Collo- 
type. 25 X 39 


Ruisdael, Jacob van. Dutch. 
1628-29-1682. 

The Chase. Collotype. 28 X 

34H 

The Great Forest. Collotype. 
21 K X 27K 

The Shore of Scheveningen. 
Collotype. 18)i X 22% 

Sdmmpf, Georg. German. 1889- 
Osterseen. Collotype. 22 )^ X 
3o 

Staffelsee. Collotype. 18 X 26 
Seurat, Georges. French. 1859- 
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Dimanche a la Grande Jatte. 
Collotype. 24 X 353-^ 

Sisley, Alfred. English. 1839- 
1889. 

Tlie Loing. Collotype. 20^^ X 

25H 

Sloan, John. American. 1871- 
The Wake of the Ferry Boat. 
Collotype. 18K X 22^ 

Spencer, Gilbert. English. 1892- 
The Home Farm, North Dean. 
Collotype. 16K X 20M 

Stuart, Gilbert. American. 1755- 
1828. 

George Washington. Offset. 28 
X 22 

George Washington. Collotj^w. 
29K X 24M 

Ter Borch, Gerald. Dutch. 1617— 
1681. 

The Concert. Collotype. 21% 

X 17% 

Thoma, Hans. German. 1839- 
1924. 

Early Morning in June. Collo- 
type. 27 X 34% 
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Panoramic Landscape. Collo- 
type. 23% X 34% 

The Wandering Brook. Collo- 
type. 27% X 22 

Utrillo, Maurice. French. 1883- 
1934. 

Church of St. Mamert. Collo- 
type. 23% X 32 

Vaickenborgh, Lucas Van. Flem- 
ish. 1540-1625. 

Harvest Time. Collotype. 27% 
X47% 

Van Gogh, Vincent. Dutch. 1853- 
1890. 

Boats of Saintes-Maries. Collo- 
type. 25% X 32 
Landscape with Bridge. Collo- 
type. 23 X 24% 

The Poppyfield. Collotjpc. 
24% X 31 

Vegetable Gardens. CoUotj’pc. 
24% X 35% 

new of Arles. CoIIoljT>e. 21% 
X27% 

new of Arles with Iris. Collo- 
tj-pe. 20% X 24% 

Boats of Saintcs-jMarics. Collo- 
type. 15 X 20% 
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^^aminck, Maurice de. French. Wilson, Richard. English. 1714- 
1876- J7g2^ 

The Street. Collotj-pe. 2S)i X A landscape. Collotype. 14H 
31M X 25 

PI!ESF.XTING THE ART EDUCATIOX PROGRAM 
Tlie art tocher, supervisor, or director is often called on to 
a!id to!h“ " " ‘'«P‘‘rtment before groups of parents 

throuah th'^ 'f *° *’'= accomplished most effectively 

i urt orTr of or motion 

-«.tSp:lt::n^;~ 

meeting of parents in a large school system ■ ” 

srenes could be followed if still „i organization of 

were to lie used. The title of th lantern slides 

ofArtintheSehooh.' 

Q. j , , . 'lOTION- PICTURE 

Oral Inlraludion.^ 3 min. 

Raltimore was one of the firsi „f . 

among the cities of the South t , '^"■'"can cities, and first 

in its puhlie schools for it was ’’1'®'* ond cany on courses in art 
''“ce.Hn,truetionindrawinaanHT-‘^'‘‘ >“(1 intro- 

early a, IMS. As the S ^o^oo' department 

by 1872 drawing and design had”cam '.''"''■Rowing popular demand, 
m the elementary schools also and wl '^‘"‘‘y 
T^mmmg School in 183t, Baltim ^ r ’* “ ^'"*"'”''8 of the Jlanual 

>f> ofTer inslruction in crafts. ^ American city 

hn Elm WSS pP^TMi FP<i * 

■“'■“—n .m u“r.3u. 
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The subject called art was given a place in the newly established 
junior high schools in 1919, and by 1924 the work in drawing, design, 
and crafts in the elementaiy, junior, and senior high schools had 
become so closely interrelated as to form a unified program. The 
elementary school art course of today furnishes an outlet for the 
creative activities of children, and in doing this it introduces them to 
the art field. The junior high school course relates to painting, 
sculpture, architecture, industrial art, and commercial art, special 
attention being given at this stage to the talented pupil, who is care- 
fully watched and encouraged to go on with his art training in the 
senior high school. Today all senior high school boys and girls have 
the opportunity of taking a general course in design, which aims to 
acquaint them with the place that art occupies in the industries and 
in the home. For those pupils who wish to pursue the study of art in 
the senior high school, two courses are offered beyond the tenth 
grade. The studies that may be elected by these pupils according to 
their needs include art appreciation, costume design and illustration, 
advertising design, and architecture. Few of our boys and girls will 
become artists, but all can be taught to use tlie principles of design 
in their daily lives. 

Title. H min. The Story of Art in the Schools (Book is shown. Cover 
opens gradually to title page and then to page 1 of text.) 

The next time your child brings home a piece of *‘art work” 
done in school, pause a moment to consider that the study of this 
subject means to him the enrichment of his school life, the opening 
of his eyes to beauty, and of In's mind to design or order, the eternal 
fitness of things in Iiis environment. 


( SCO 1 
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Scene. 1 min. Kindergarten* 

Egression with materials begins in the kindergarten. Here draw- 
-ng and pamhng are the natural means of selfHt..pression. “Children 

field scwwk^'iniiprrhT'r ^ f T ^ 

Its pursuit is it, f P "e pupil to learn more effectively. 

-- eduction on in^- 

Scene. l min. Priraarj- Grades 

SiLTrtaU't ? 1 

nhild draws a church and theT “tf work. The 

CinmCH above his drwtj ‘•'P 

min Tn fii i 

the creative impulse.V„drth^arth°°d °'^ furnishes an outlet for 

cumculum. It thus helps to ” the 

together. (Illustration. Frontlspicw ) ” school subjects closer 


Scene. H mm. Intermediate Grades 

n.n j 


— Sjtaucs 

c "‘ted States (Hawaii). the outlying possession 

r tnlfM "'Jurnl Heo CTfflmenU under ^n 
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Scene. H min. Beading 

As he reads about the people of other lands, the pupil’s interests 
are broadened while his school ej^eriences gradually grow until they 
come to embrace the entire world. 

Scene. I min. Geography 

In geography he becomes acquainted with the peoples of the 
earth and he comes to realize how all nations are dependent on one 
another. 

Scene. 2 min. Art 

These experiences are so vital to the pupil that they demand some 
form of concrete expression. Boys and girls are participating in the 
life of the American Indians. (Illustration, page 7.) 

Title. min. The elementary school course of study in art has been 
developed on the assumption that a motive for the instruction offered 
should be found in the creative activities of children, and that the 
chief objective to be accomplished through teaching should be the 
enjoyment and appreciation of works of art. 

Scene. H min. Art Appreciation 

The pupil becomes interested in the creative work of the artists 
of various countries who have succeeded in expressing most ade- 
quately the thoughts and ideals of their contemporaries. 

Title. K min. The junior high .school subject of art is coordinate 
wth the other school subjects. Here the course concerns itself witli 
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materials, processes, and products, and with aesthetic values, thus 
leading to intelligent discrimination in the choice of clothing and 
things for the home; while buildings, statues, pictures, and common 
things of daily use take on a new meaning, once their artistic signifi- 
cance is understood. 

Scene. 1 min. Industrial Art 

A full appreciation of the common things of daily life requires 
some knovi’ledge regarding how such things are conceived, designed, 
and put out for the market. (Dlustralion, page 273.) 

Scene. H min. Jewelrj' 

Tliis knowledge is best gained through experience in handling 
llie malcriaU constructively. 

Scene. H min. Club Activities 

^ aluable experience in manipulating materials is also gained 
llirougli activities which supplement the work of the dassroom. 
(Illustration, page 145.) 

Scaie. min. Sculpture 

Tlie activities of the sculptor are experienced through modeling 
roa ‘'c \ , through car%'ing, and through casting in plaster of Paris, 
(llliistmtion, page 71.) 


AUT C.\XNOT BE APPLIED ; IT IS INHERENT IN THE VERY 

. ^UL'CTIOX OP AN OBJECT. Craft ProducU, H'crfc tn Copper 

P IJ- Ti ° Providence, Rhode Island. 

PwMiC .ScAorji*. 
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Scene. H min. Boy Working on Sculpture at Home 

Such experience often carries over into the home life of the pupils. 
Scene. 1 min. Architecture 

A knowledge of architecture begins at home and carries over 
into the immediate neighborhood, and ultimately to the architectual 
masterpieces of the world. (Hlustration, page 179.) 


Scene. ^ min. Commercial Art 

Imsin^s'andtl^ part that art plays in 

^«s^and m the propagation of desirable ideas: health, safety, and 


Scene. 1 mm. Painting 

l.e JrfndemtaTd anf 

uderstand and appreciate paintings. Ollustration, page 


Scene. 1 min. Work in Library 

forthecreaiivewmkVnai!!t•“''‘^^”‘’'^'^^ background 

page set.) “8 =>nd m the other arts. (Illustration, 

min. -Tire Boyal Art Studio- 

ip their ol’sMrrthThoiT' “r 

of ‘he members of the class, 
to establ^h standards of taste and 
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skill which will be valuable to all pupils, regardless of the curriciJum 
which they will later follow. In the eleventh and twelfth grades art is 
offered as a major subject, the purpose of which is to provide a founda- 
tion for further specialization in the art school or college or in industrj’ 
or business. The art-major courses are elective. 

Scene. 1 min. Design 

Since planning, which is another name for design, precedes all 
specialized work in art, it is made the basis of instruction in all of the 
art courses. The study of design includes an application of the prin- 
ciples of order to the practical problems of daily life. The object of 
design is the realization of harmony, which is to be striven for in all 
of the problems undertaken. (Illustration, page 61.) 

Scene. 1 min. Costume 

Costume design and illustration are important art occupations. 
The girl who masters the costume course is able to design her omi 
clothing and to make a wiser selection of costume fabrics. She is also 
prepared to go on with specialized training. 

Scene. 1 min. Advertising 

Many of our most successful artists of the present day began 
their careers as commercial designers. The commercial art course 
furnishes a sound foundation for most types of work in the art field. 

Title. M min. Throughout the school system, art helps boys and girls 
to learn mere effectively, it helps tliem to find themselves both educa- 
tionally and vocationally, and it helps them to employ their leisure 
advantageously. It also enables the school to find out what 
[ 275 ] 
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special talent pupils possess, in order to guide them wisely into 
suitable vocations or the profitable use of leisure time. (Illustration, 
page 295.) 


Scene. K min. Visiting Artist’s Studio 

Groups of students accompanied by their art teachers are 
occasionally given a gUmpse of the artist at work. In this way they 
are acquainted with some of the technieal problems that artists have 
to solve. These visits also help students to appreciate the skill and 
taste that go into the production of works of art. 


Scene. 1 min. Class Visiting the Baltimore Museum of Art 

thev amT museums of the city, where 

they are fam.har.zed with outstanding works of art. They «,me to 

cnreatiL ’-"“e 


Scene. 1 min. Pupils Visiting the Waltem Art Gallery 

school hours and oJldM^s^Att^'l^” ™‘‘' 

the museums are filed by the art tjeh"”''' .1!''^'^* 

a record of the ^nsits keep 

Title. H niin. The EnH rR« i. i 

cover and its title.) ° ^ gradually, revealing again the 

Ornf Conc/u.non. 2 min. 

The influence of the arf • 

■whools is becoming noticeable in^h the public 

^'n the improved taste that is in evi- 
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dence all about us. The time has indeed arrived when merchandise 
offered for sale must not only be good from the standpoint of material, 
it must also be good looking. Their knowledge of art acquired in 
school helps boys and girls to select, purchase, and use economically 
various kinds of commodities for themselves and for the home. And 
just as the production of art implies creation, so does an appreciation 
of it imply recreation, for the study of art in the schools leads directly 
to the profitable employment of leisure and to the enrichment of life. 

TELEVISION 

Still another effective way of acquainting the public with the 
art education program is afforded by television broadcasts. This 
newer medium has a decided advantage over all the others, of show* 
ing the activities of teacher and pupils as they actually take place in 
time and space in the school classroom, studio, or museum. Art 
processes as well as art products and even discussions may now be 
presented before an ever-increasing and understanding, unseen 
audience, once the facilities for doing this are made available. More 
perhaps than any other curriculum area, art should take advantage 
of this medium for the communication of ideas, feelings and visual 
forms. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Of what use are public museums to the schools ? To what extent arc they «lu- 
cational agents in the community? 

2. "^Tiat is meant by the term school museum? ^^^lat facilities are essential to 
the establishment of a school museum? 

3. With H-hat topics should the e.tbihits shown in a .school museum deal? 

4. Wliy should the activities of a school museum conform to a schetltile pre- 
pared in advance? 
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5. ^Tiy are school museums desirable? 

6. How should the exhibits be labeled? Arranged? 

7. ^That part do bulletin boards play in the maintenance of a school museum? 

8. 'Why should pictures put on pennanent dispUy in a school be considered as 
coming within the range of the school museum? 

0. mat kinds of pictures are best tor permanent display in a school building? 
10. IIow ran the art department ot a school system best be presented to the 
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Indian Pottery of the Rio Grande, by 
Mary Austin 

Old Sandwich Glass, by William Ger- 
main Dooley 

Navajo Rugs, by Dane and Mary 
Roberts Coolidge 
Sculpture, by Carl Thurston 
Modern Mural Sculpture, by Lee 
Lawrie 

Italian Maiolica, by Victor Merlo 
Vincent Van Gogh, by Paul Rosenfeld 
Rembrandt’s Paintings, by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. 

Photography, by Edward Weston 
Beauty in Books, by Robert O. Schad 
Albrecht Durer, by Arthur Millier 
Chinese Art, by Karl With 
What to Do in a Museum, by Carl 
Thurston 

Rluminaled Manuscripts, by R. B. 
Haselden 

Greek Vases, by Victor ]\Ierlo 
Handwoven Textiles, by Phyllis Acker- 
man 

Apache Baskets, by Frederic H. 
Douglas 


Casts of Great Sculpture, by Lorado 
Taft 

American Furniture of the 18th Cen- 
turj', by ^Valter A. Dyer 
At the Heart of Architecture, by E. B. 
Goodell, Jr. 

^Tiat Is Art For? by Carl Thurston 
Use Your Museum at Home, by I. T. 
Frary 

Italian Primitives, by Stephan Bour- 
geois 

The Art of the Madonna, by Carl 
Thurston 

Gainsborough and Reynolds, by C. H. 
Collins Baker 

Mura! Painting, by Charles Kassicr, II 
Lithographs, by C. E. Seward 
Japanese Prints, by Louis V. Lcdoux 
Early American Silver, by Millicent 
D. Stow 

Architecture, by Carl Thurston 
If You Are a Child, by Ruth VTiilney 
Knapp and Elizabeth Jane Merrill 
On Maldng Friends with Art, by Hart- 
ley B. Alexander 
Tapestries, by Piiillis Ackerman 
Design Today, by Walter Baermann 



Chapter IX 

The Discovery and Evaluation of 
Art Abilities 


’T!"'" talent in the 

f\ not all art teaV'^'^n Vue that most, if 

nny of the art tests at present on the subjected to 

«re scnerally disappointing. “arket, the results of such tests 

superior child PosTesttW^n^rhim 

"hat character qualities’ Is It • ""i •” oonsidered as talented; 

talent in visual art? L, the scheel" '"‘' ’'8™'='= quotient an index to 
do social and economic eonditl'*''”!®'"" 

eond,t,„ns have to do with superiority in 

" ith these and other simP 
a systematic effort as herein draerinT v 
'"otors related to ahilitv in viraa W the 

'"r’' -nth'-grade <1-- 

Thc pioneer effort to me,'^ “ '“''Bo school s3-stem. 

>'•'• Tlmrndike' i„ ,013 “ « drawing 

n. “Tw M ’ oonstructed a scale 
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which attempted to measure the child’s achievement. To do this 
an objective scale for drawing, the use of which is reasonably 
free from subjective judgment factors, was constructed. Rankings 
of 45 drawings by 376 competent judges were secured; and 
a scale was formed from 14 selected specimens, ranging by more or 
less unequal units from 0 to 17 in merit. Later, this original scale 
was extended and revised by securing the ratings of 4,000 drawings 
by 5 to 15 judgments, together with the ratings of 303 selected draw- 
ings by 75 to 100 judgments. The revised scale was formed from 70 
specimens, ranging from 0 to 17 in merit. 

In 1922, Kline and Carey^ devised a more elaborate scale, whicJi 
they revised in 1923. The object of the studies carried on by Kline 
and Carey was also to construct a scale which would measure drawing 
achievement. Sample drawings were collected under standard condi- 
tions upon four themes — chouse, rabbit, figure in action, tree — 
from the kindergarten and 12 grades of the public school. All samples 
were drawn by the pupils from memory. The first edition was scaled 
by 92 judges, and the steps between the samples in the scale were 
determined by the statistical methods generally applied to educational 
problems. The revised edition. No. 5a, was scaled by 152 judges, the 
same themes being used as in the original edition. The judges were 
teachers of art and supervisors of art education, as well as profes- 
sional artists. The larger number of judges gives stability to the 
position assigned to the samples in the scale and a higher degree of 
reliability. 

Directions for using the scale which was developed as Part I arc 
given to both pupils and teachers. 

'Kline, Linus W.. and Oertnuie h. Carr}. A ^fearunnf Suite fur Free-hand Pramng. The 
Johns Ifopkins Press. Ballimore. 10S3. 
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Part n of the Kline-Carey Scale is a scale In design and composi- 
tion, based upon some 40,000 drawings collected under standard 
conditions from nearly all parts of the United States and scaled hy 
54 judges, the greater number of whom were supervisors of art. The 
themes comprise illustrations, designs, posters, and borders. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF TALENT IN AET 

The study described in the pages that foUow' is illustrative of 
the .scientific approach to the problem of discovering and evalnating 
art abilities. It is hoped that the study wUl lead to further e.vperi- 
“""Sned theme and with the 

bvesped 

test 'll chiulnl'' ” “that any formal 

• “e »' th; -work- 
chance to cZl^Zt a elTf “ 

his power to do this is preX"tCf 

problem, then, is first of all tn m .i.- ^ interested in. Our 

- possible; to X h ;rii;::xZn^r 

enough to say ‘draw somethin " f v abilities. It is not 

paralyre him, or to bring out t° “nfuse and 

cartoon. Nor is it enough to sas"' stereotyped copy of a newspaper 
ol.jeet from nature,' for thesewouldTf . ^ t^’* 

if any one task, anv one art nro.! , ‘.‘®t his imagination. I doubt 

-- to bring out euougb 
.sa T.„.r msiuns 
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different abilities. We should call for several different tasks, each 
designed to involve one or more of the abilities which we consider 
essential to good drawing. The tasks should be fairly but not too 
specific, so as to stimulate a definite quick response and yet leave room 
for individual variation. They should require no liighly specialized 
training or experience, in which some children miglit be at an unfair 
advantage. They should not be too easy or too hard to complete in 
the tinie allowed, by children of the age-level to be tested. If we hope 
to study the results scientifically, the test must be somewhat stand- 
ardized throughout, so as to eliminate irrelevant causes of success 
or failure. I mean for example that all children taking the same test 
should be given similar materials and conditions for work; tliat the 
same time should be allowed to all for a given task; that instructions 
for the task should be similarly worded for all, so that none will have 
more instructions to work with. Much standardization would be 
harmful at the present stage; this is no time for publishing broadcast 
any exact formulation of a test, as American educators are prone to 
do.” 


THE PRELHVIINAHY STUDY 
Setting the Problem in Pbawing and Design 
After considering carefully the various lands ofnrt tests a I'ailabic, 
it became apparent that no one of them in itself would be sufficient 
to prognosticate general art ability in pupiis, since each test was 
devised to ascertain either the subject’s judgment or his appreciation 
of art products, or his ability in representation and design. Although 
the Kline-Carey Measuring Scale for Free-hand Drawing, Part I, on 
Representation, and Part II on Design and Composition,* in its 

‘Bine L W. and G. L. Carey. >1 Droirtn?. Part I. 

tion.’* 1922.' rev. 1933; P»rt II. “Design and ComposUron." Johns Iloptioj Press, naaimore. I«J. 
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revised form, does not allow for mucli creative originality on the 
subject s part, it does, nevertheless* include representation, design, 
and composition. The scale, being composed of the two parts referred 
to and each part itself being divided into a number of lesser parts, was 
not, however, deemed impractical for use. 

It was decided, after an investigation in which the opinion of a 
nnmher of junior and senior high school art teachers was obtained, to 
..se the themes employed in Part I (representation) of the Kline-Carey 
. ca e, not individually as Kline and Carey used them, but collectively, 

be dirm ® should 

rahhitl it was i . ^ tunning, a house, a tree, a 

problem, which wouM retain ™ “'''*"‘‘’^“"8 ‘heme for the new 
Part I of the Kline-Carev « i '*P''“™tat>onal advantages of 

less complicated and otherw.^c'CtttrTuitedl ‘'ih ' ’r" 
meats of the problem The th t ^ ^ special require- 

Ihe house was a trrTl 1 “Near 

rabbit appeared.” ^ ^’inning toward the house when a 

through using Part Il^ort’h"*^- to be secured 

-'vantages to he ™ ^ ^ - ^11 the 

"“•-ined. Py rousting Itri'' T 
‘hat the drawing should be die i„“ 

™.n,.ositi„n ,ss well as of represents^ ’ ? “"d 

■‘-•essily or „„ additLal pX" t 
"'•"'drd. P™hlem lu design and composition 

In the new problem desi,™ 

rcprr-seiitaliou, „„d „ greater ‘■'O'” 

-„pp„rtu„aywa,s afforded for creative- 
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ness on the part of the child. By requiring that the pupil do some 
lettering on the back of his drawing, this item, included in Part II 
of the Kline-Carey Scale, was also incorporated in the problem. 
With these conditions in mind, the new problem assignment was 
formulated and mimeographed, and “assignment notices” were 
prepared for the children to be examined. 

Forming a Score Card for Ranking the Work 
The need for a score sheet to assist in grading the drawings was 
at once evident. In the preparation of this score sheet, the require- 
ments of the problem as set forth in the assignment, as well as those 
imposed by the Kline-Carey Scale, were all carefully incorporated. 
Each drawing was given four percentage ratings, one in representa- 
tion, one in composition, one in design, and one in lettering, these 
ratings being averaged for the final score. In order to secure the score 
for representation, five ratings (four on shapes and one on perspective) 
were averaged; for composition, three ratings (one each on line, mass, 
and color); for design, two ratings (one on rhythm and one on bal- 
ance). The score sheet was arranged in the form of a mask, with 
openings cut out for the scores, stencillike. Thus, it was possible to 
use the same score sheet for all the grading. The ratings were recorded 
on the back of the record card of each pupil. 

The grading was done by experienced art teachers who liad, 
spread out before them as they worked, complete copies of the Kline- 
Carey Measuring Scales for Representation, and for Design and 
Composition. These scales proved of great value to the examiners in 
estimating the grade to be given for each particular item appearing 
on the score sheet. Incidentally, some verj’ interesting furllicr 
observations were made wliich evidently did not come within the 
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realm of measurement included in the score sheet. For example, there 
were the drawings made by a prospective aviator, in which the scene 
is represented as viewed from the air. There was also the house, drawn 
by a high-ranking girl, which smiles at the boy chasing the rabbit. 
There is the drawing of a rabbit that has paused to eat a carrot, and 
of a boy dressed in sports costume, drarni by a promising young 
athlete. These and numerous similar examples prompted the investi- 
galom to wonder whether the story-leUing phase of the picture-making 
problem m,ghl not also be entitled to some share in the evaluation, a 
point ivhieh subsequently received an increasing amount of attention 
in the development of the study. 

Evaluating the Procedure 

TuXllfd h I t “ 
proToTSlrdtth 

and the drawT^ lo7 7 A score card was devised 

of such a score card for ratilc'fr”' device. Although the use 

of the pupil in both composition”” rr drawing the ability 

s-alisfactor}- (thcmethodof combinin regarded as fairly 

10 be assigned to each of fern b 

regarded as sufficiently ace unknown) the device cannot be 

not take into consideratiorThT7‘''T employed did 

md.vldual pupil in his composition aT.» ™P^“y<id by the 

the drawings should, therefor. K. r technique for evaluating 

not only the supposedly talent* 1 ^be study should include 

‘bo schixil system at a lev^ “ 
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THE MAJOR STUDY 
Defining the Field 

The specific purpose of the major study was to discover and 
evaluate factors related to ability in visual art, especially as revealed 
by drawings made by ninth-grade pupils, specifically a comparative 
study of 20 9A pupils ranking highest and 20 ranking low in an 
assigned problem. As the study developed, a middle group also was 
formed. This group was made up of children of intelligence equal to 
that of those who made the highest ranking drawings, but who made 
poor, though not the poorest, drawings. 

Setting the Problem and Assigning It 

It was deemed advisable at the onset to simplify the pupil assign- 
ment by stating it in the form of a single simple sentence, thus: 
“The boy was running toward the house by the tree when a rabbit 
appeared/’ 

The notice which was sent to the principals of schools included 
the following stipulations: 

“We are designating the week of April 22 for the giving of a test 
in drawing and painting in the 9A grades. All 9A pupils are to be given 
this test. 

“The procedure to be foffowed by the art teachers in giving the 
test is as follows: 

“Instructions to Teachers 

“1. Before the pupils enter the classroom, write the assignment 
on the blackboard where the statements ean be seen clearly by all 
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mcraWrs of the class. Heading is ‘Assignment of the Problem.’ 
This should be n-ritlen above the statements as indicated: 


Assignment of the Problem 

a. Letter carefully on the back of a piece of white or Slanila 
paper or cardboard, exactly nine inches by twelve inches, 
(1) your name m full, (2) your age on your last birthdav, 
(3) the name or number of your school, (4) the grade in which 
you are working, and (S) the date. 

“t. On the front side of the paper make a drawing or painting 
m color to show (I) a Imy running, (2) a house, (3) a tree, and 

Lwnrdt 1 

fe^rd ,Ue houH by Mr tree m/,en o ralbii appeared. 

-‘hoot reeeisdng help 

S.'ain''brnf tfafan ‘‘ ’’“P*''’- 

<>irreti„n, I, al«ut to 4 given the“ir."’"’‘ 

"" ‘"‘^’ih'ument by uncovering it 

found:' =•"•> o'l- needed' material, are to In: 

TITrt.r. . 


'>r.nr.iiinr,5,.j.j,i, • -cenf. i., nEPnE.SE.STED .es 
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7. AMien (en rninulcs have elapsed inform pupils that the time 
allowed for lettering has ended. 

“8. Allow entire double period (90 minutes) for completion of the 
assignment. 

“'^^e should like to receive the drawings at the office of the 
Director of Art Education, Room 232, 3 East 23tli Street, not later 
t ian .atunlar^ Afay 4. The drawings may he sent to the Administra- 
tion Building hy the school janitor.” 

gradf'^"'"*^^ subsequently turned in for 3,815 pupils of 9A 


InClVI.VINC AND SconiNG THE DnAWI.NOS 
II. Klar.' From he eni n 

-"lain tl e „ »' mose that did not 

Ik* examined further. * approximatelj- 1,800 drawings 

lliere migdil 'hi if possible, whether 

•mnong the drawings. The' d'oraetcristic or tendenej- 
it Wa, discovered that imns- f .T “ solution came when 

-miKisc! through the simnll a^n 1 "'"dcntly been 
one of tlie fn„r r«iuired ohiecLs o "’"l*‘od of placing eacli 

drawings .selecleil at nldo Iiorizontal line. Out of 

■“-I ill this simple and d‘i,l!rn, ""m- 

f*".l.irntly i„ .„c i^mrel'drar^" 

r«„„, co„p.»i,i„as- 

( 2:hi I 
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A further examination of the drawings revealed the fact that 
many pupils had varied their arrangement from that of the straight 
line order to the use of a curve for the base line. TOien a number 
of such drawings were studied intensively the objects in them ap- 
peared as so many thoughts or ideas arranged in 1-2-3-4 order, 
sentencelike. WTiile making these drawings, the children seem to have 
said to themselves, “I must draw a house, then a boy, then a rabbit, 
then a tree. The way to do this is first draw' a line, and then put the 
required objects in order on the line.” In not over one case in a 
hundred, however, were the results of the 1-2 -3-4 order drawings such 
as could be termed artistic. 

Of the 500 cases referred to, 417 or 83 per cent wholly or partially 
followed the straight line or the cunied line order of composition. In 
these drawings there appeared no path. When the compositions were 
studied again to find out just how frequently the path in any form 
had been introduced, it was found to constitute a common element 
in a large proportion of the drawings. The inclusion of a path was 
seen to be a step in advance over the line-order pattern (although 
several splendid compositions contained none) because (1) its use 
was an evidence of exceeding the prescribed requirements; (2) it 
could be employed either decoratively or illustratively; (3) it was 
evidence of the pupil’s use of imagination. The path seems to have 
been included in the compositions because most houses require one, 
or because the boy would be running toward the house on one. Thus, 
the path indicated a logical piece of thinking. The number of drawings 
with a path, as compared with the number of drawings without one 
but composed on the line-order pattern seemed, therefore, to con- 
stitute a distinct class of compositions, another step higher m a 
developmental scale. 
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It was further observed that where a path had been included the 
quality of drawing tended to be better also, and the entire compos!- 
tion to become correspondingly rielier in subject-matter content. 
For example, there might be two patlis, two or more houses, two 
trees or a row ot trees, shrubbery, flower beds, n fence, distant trees, 
and one or more mountain tops. These and other objects not present 
m either of the first two classes ot drawings were all found to be 
used with ease m some ot the more ehaborate compositions. There also 
appeared to be a corresponding improvement in the color treatment. 
Incidentally, the path was found to be present .also in each of the 15 
highest rated drawings used in the preliminary study. 

In fully 30 per cent ot the drawings containing a path, the ground 
ea had been made to appear as a vertical plane, with the horiaon 

isoS it war' a r groups thus far 

called r^oderate'" typified what might be 

in the line-order co'niprsiiionr"''* 

reveiVftTdtritrtolr"'* 77 

medium, the ground in m accidental handling of the 

inclined plane Som 7 >■>= - or 

the ground area had bienToTtelr '““ft 
while in others the lower part of the'" T 

ened, to indieate that it was n 8™™'^ hnd been strength- 
— nearer to the observer. The re were still 

nOUSE BY TH™RX"f OWNING TOWARD THE 

•/ I™ ^ appeared. 

Srfool Bo,, ° 
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Other compositions in wind, was apparent an effort to represent 

distant objects as seen across a ^he”theT desirable or not 

The opinion was finally reac . generally 

as an element in composition, a wor ng 

referred to as perspective affords the P«P ‘ ^ g ^to the 

which to work, for the use of a third di— n, » d,st 
picture, provides him with a spa ^ggn developed, 

of objects. In the drawings in w richness of ideas. Many 

there again seemed to be an a e treatment of windows, 

of these drawings contained varia . tails, such as drainpipes, 

p. A ii.« 

gutters, door numbers, letter 

or articles of garden fa™iture in illustrated generally 

The drawings with a larg technical quality. Such 

seemed to be of a corresponding y hg^^ . 

drawings must obviously have forms. It was observed, 

quired an extensive ''“‘pabulary g^ntent were 

moreover, that the drawings o therefore, have been drann 

usually finished and that 

(See illustration on page 295) 

GnAnnATED Stages of Composi 

The examination of d„tion in the individual’s ability 

that there did exist a gf being described according to 

to compose pictures— one <» • „s follows: 

fairly definite degrees, wlncl 

1 .n hov and mbbit arc suggested with 
1 . Casual Stage. The “■“’ ^“^i^,ble, but are not arranged in an 
sufficient accuracy to be reeog 
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2. Practical Stage. The tree, house, boy, and rabbit are suggested with 
sufficient accuracy to be recognizable, and the base of each figure is 
on a straight or curved line, often near or exactly on the lower 
margin of the composition. The series of objects resembles a pictorial 
sentence, usually without artistic significance. 


3. Ugtcal Two-diraensional Stage. The ground area through which a 
path extends is treated as though in profile. Typically, the ground 
line IS about halfway up from the lower edge of the composition; the 
horizon hue is straight, or nearly so. In its lowest form, the path is a 

sTreated m composition 

often 

IS often without artistic significance. 

with the house, and aUo '>“y “tl tie rabbit 

Middle-distant and far-distant hai? distance. 

There seems to be a con ' T ““'“tains are mtroduced. 

space. Distance is accounted fOTir *’u" “anipulate form in 

jects and through a corre j- ® reduction in the size of ob- 

logic.il and story telling, aUhm "if ™ Product is 

significance. ' ^ be without much artistic 


s. Facile Stage. The forms o 

between objects in either two- “™'P'*t“tcd at will. The relationship 
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“”0 -ve.. 

of a direct attlrt ,o 1 1 -'denoe 

to exceed tl.e specified reouirT r tendency 

trees, wldch .are frenuenth o use of several 

Patl.s, details of la,™ and VunTf^^T 

areldtocturnl treatment " '’'“‘'"S’ i" ‘he 

in its helpfulness to^richemTlml'^’i"* 

■norc fully the creative efforts of ehildl™® ’ “Ppreciating 

"'"■positions. The analvsis sho. 1 1 ■“ their pictorial 

"' ‘’''■"'"‘i- for. regardless of the themrh "ompositions 

tire same range of organization f '■® ^<>""<1 

vncillnting, casual c.veeution up thro"’ to eomple.x. from the 

logical phases of development until"? ' u-' 

K-nched. This device for scoring dr e=q>ression is finally 

!" ; -t n-1 in rating the dra«"?^r?"? 

‘‘“oription of the prelimin^Irv P”P''-’ reported 

"■ngc of subject matter or the ini ’ '' “"^ider^ the 

■" 'vel, as u,e tech 1™: ; '7'"“' ^Piritual content 
""■'"■ntc.velusivelv in side, svhich was taken 
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The general data included the following items: (a) sex and intelli- 
gence quotients; (6) chronological ages; (c) mental ages; (d) health; 
(e) school average; (/) conduct; (y) appearance; (h) initiative; (i) 
reliability; (j) cooperation; (k) promptness; {1) perseverance; (m) 
hobbies; (ji) subject preference; (o) occupational preference. 

The art data included: (a) inventiveness; (l>) skillfulness; (c) 
accurateness; (d) art average; (e) adapted Kline-Carey Score; (/) Klar 
Grouping Score. 

Tlie economic and social data included:^ (a) reared in country 
or city; (b) ugly or attractive environment; (c) outside jobs; (d) toys 
and playthings preferred as a child; (e) attitude of parents toward 
creative effort; (/) occupation of parents; (g) hobbies of parents; (h) 
schooling of parents; (f) brothers in and out of scliool; (j) sisters in 
and out of school; (k) private lessons in art; (1) art museum and 
exhibition attendance; (m) private lessons in music; (n) musical 
instruments played; (o) concert attendance; (p) picture-show attend- 
ance; (q) language spoken at home; (r) higher education contem- 
plated; (s) contact with art objects; (f) advantages of travel; (m) 
the most beautiful things seen. 

Similar information was secured for the second group, made up 
of 20 pupils of intelligence* (I*Q0 equal to those included in tlie first 
group, and for the third group, made up of 20 pupils who were ranked 
lowest in the assigned problem in visual art. 

All of the items of general, art, and economic and social data 
relating to each pupil w'ere now brought together on a single blank. 
This blank, with the drawing made by the pupil, and notes, cor- 

» Classification is based on the Sims Socio^econoinic Score Card. Sims, V. M.. Thr Sfrafurrinmt 
of Boe\o-*conomie Statu*, Public School Publishing Company. lUoomington. III.. 1 M.S. 

* From teachers* records of I.Q. obtained by using the Otis Seir..\dmini«ering Tests of 
Ability. Otis, A. S.. Oil* SetJ-Admni*trnng Teil* of J/mfoi AhlUty. for Intmnrdiat* and Ihfifr 
Examination, World Dook Company, yoDker».on.Ifudson. N. Y, 1W8. 
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respondence, and other information relating to the pupil, were all 
placed together in a folder and filed under the name and case number 
of the individual. 


Summary op Findings 

. items of information — such as appearance, and 

attitude of parents-seeured in connection with the investigation 
uere ehmmated from the final report after they were found to have 
special bearing on the major problem. The findings embrace three 

who made the poorest drawing^ 

General Data 

Sex and Intelligence Quotienta aa •, 
study, 39 girls and 21 boys. pfrtTof 

ranking highest and 20 ranking low in Ihr 20 

art. There was also a thirrl assigned problem in visual 

lowest in the assigned 910^^1* tf th “■ d" M 
ranking group was paired on the h • r ® '“'•‘widuals in the high- 
the low ranking group. In each of th"^ ” ^ ™ individual in 

girls than boys. With the cvcpof ! 8™“Ps there were a few more 
the pupils included in the si j" ” third group, all 

”'>ove. were of normal intelligence or 

The average I Q of tl 

I'oing 108. The average I Q ofT« ‘l^® “odioo 

Wing 10.1. ‘l-o third group was 103.5, the median 
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The artistically superior pupils ranked higher in I.Q. than did 
the artistically inferior pupils of Group III. 

Chronological Ages. Of the two groups paired on the basis of I.Q., the 
individuals in Group I were found to be of slightly greater chrono- 
logical age than those of Group II. The individuals in Group HI 
were found to be of slightly greater chronological age than those of 
Group II, but of lesser chronological age than those of Group I. 

The average C.A. (chronological age) for Group I was fifteen 
years and five months; that for Group II, exactly fifteen years. TJie 
median C.A. for Group I was fifteen years and five months; for Group 
II, fourteen years and eleven months. The average C.A. for Group 
III was fifteen years and two months; the median C.A. for this 
group, fifteen years and four months. 

The chronologically oldest pupils were, therefore, found to be 
those who had produced the highest ranking drawings. 

Mental Ages. The individuals in Group I were found to be of slightly 
greater mental age than those of Group II, who as a group were, 
however, nearly one year older mentally than the pupils in Group 
ITT , who were the youngest mentally of all. 

The average M.A. (mental age) for Group I was C-xactly seven- 
teen years; that for Group II, sixteen years and si.x months. The 
median M.A. for Group I was seventeen years and two monllis; for 
Group n, sixteen years and six montlis. The average M.A. for Group 
TTT was fifteen years and seven montlis; tlie median M.A. for tliis 
group, fifteen years and six montlis. 

The pupils w’ho were older mentally were, therefore, found to ho 
those who had produced the highest ranking drawings. 
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Art Data 

Imentiremss. In the opinion of their art teachers 40 per cent of the 
artistically superior pupils were regarded as bventive, whereas but 
10 per cent of the equally intelligent, though less artistic, group were 
so reported, and none of the artistically inferior group 


^rcura/eam Fifty-five per cent of the artistically superior pupils 

found to be considerably lower ' * artistic, pupils were 

rt«ivod by the “ij! T' 

nearer to those received bv the second^ ' averages were 

the first group. ' than to those received 

Tliis would indinito r, u* r 

averages and the scores re^hl^a bS! TITs if 

tests m Msual art. 

Kline-Cmy Tct Score, Alu, v 

adapted Kli„e and Car^v "“f ’’-V ™eans of the 

should ranhhighestandWif®."'''^; “-a drawings 

wr rr-'- -- - 

‘'■-arh:di:;:^-;- 

-hi superior group 
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group of pupils of equal intelligence w'as at once apparent. It was 
surprising, however, to see how closely the scores of the latter group 
compared with those of the pupils who made the poorest dracsungs. 

This would seem to indicate that individuals of approximately 
the same general intelligence are capable of making drawings of 
varying degrees of artistic excellence, the superior group in art being 
superior because of certain factors peculiar to art ability. 

Klar Group Scores. T^Tien the drawnngs had been rated by means of 
the Klar Scoring Device, it was found that the distribution of ratings 
conformed approximately with that for the adapted Kline-Carey test, 
the drawings made by the artistically superior group rating much 
higher than those made by the other two groups, which were again 
very close together. 

This would indicate a rather high correlation of the adapted 
Kline-Carey Measuring Scale and the Klar Scoring DeWce for rating 
children’s pictorial compositions. 

Economic and Social Data 

Attractiveness of Home Environment. The artistically superior pupils 
were found to come largely from suburban homes, from single or 
detaclied houses in pleasant quiet neighborfjoods, while the equally 
intelligent, though less artistic, pupils were found to come largely 
from metropolitan areas where row houses (houses built together for 
an entire city block) prevail. The artistically inferior pupils were 
found to come from the metropolitan areas also, but from environ- 
ments somewhat below those of the other two groups. 

In tlie main, the artistically superior pupils were found to conic 
from the most attractive homes. 
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Imcntitmcss. In the opinion of their art teachers 40 per cent of the 
artistically supenor pupils were regarded as inventive, whereas but 
10 per cent of the equally intelligent, though less artistic, group were 
so reported, and none of the artistically inferior group 


dec, ra(«ie.„ Fifty-five per cent of the artistically superior pupils 
were reported hy thcr art teachers as accurate, whcrei^ but 20 ^ 
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group of pupils of equal intelligence was at once apparent. It was 
surprising, however, to see how closely the scores of the latter group 
compared with those of the pupils who made the poorest drawings. 

This would seem to indicate that individuals of approximately 
the same general intelligence are capable of making drawings of 
varying degrees of artistic excellence, the superior group in art being 
superior because of certain factors peculiar to art ability. 

Klar Group Scores, ^^^len the drawings had been rated by means of 
the Klar Scoring Device, it was found that the distribution of ratings 
conformed appro.ximately with that for the adapted Kline-Carey test, 
the drawings made by the artistically superior group rating much 
higher than those made by the other two groups, which were again 
very close together. 

This would indicate a rather high correlation of the adapted 
Kline-Carey Measuring Scale and the K3ar Scoring Device for rating 
children’s pictorial compositions. 

Economic and Social Data 

Attractiveness of Home Environment The artistically superior pupils 
were found to come largely from suburban homes, from single or 
detached houses in pleasant quiet neighborhoods, while the equally 
intelligent, though less artistic, pupils were found to come largely 
from metropolitan areas where row houses (houses built together for 
an entire city block) prevail. Tiic artistically inferior pupils were 
found to come from the metropolitan areas also, but from environ- 
ments somewhat below those of the other two groups. 

In the main, the artistically superior pupils were found to come 
from the most attractive homes. 
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the fathers of this group are more closely related to those of the third 
than of the first group is evidenced by the tact that the second and 
third groups have the vocations of tailor, grocer, and merchant in 
common. 

"V^Tiereas but one of the mothers of pupi)s in eacli of tlie first tu’o 
groups was found to be gainfully empIo 3 'ed, 35 per cent of the mothers 
of the third group were found to be so emploj’ed, largelj’ at occu- 
pations that are domestic in character. 

Hobbies of Parents. Although the parents of all three groups of pupils 
had manj" hobbies, such as reading, in common, it was found that the 
list of hobbies of the parents of the artisticallj' superior group con- 
tained such creative-activity items as the following: improves home, 
designs boats, draws, sews, paints. 

Twentj'-seven per cent of parents of children in tlie first group 
named some form of creative activity' as their hobb}', 10 per cent of 
the second group, and 20 per cent of the tliird group. 

It is significant that but 12 per cent of the parents of artisticah.v 
superior pupils w'ere reported as having no hobby at all, while 25 per 
cent of the second group and 35 per cent of the third group were so 
reported. 

Schooling of Parents. Ail the parents of the artisticai/y superior pupils 
had attended school, whereas one or more of the parents of pupils in 
the otlier two groups had never been to school. ^Moreover, tlie school- 
ing received by the parents of children in the first group was found 
to have been of a higher order and of a kind more conducive to the 
promotion of art interests on tlic p.nrt of Uicir children. A mother of 
of the artistically superior pupils had graduated from an art 
[ SOJ I 
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s*ool. Forty per cent o! these parents had graduated from high 
school and 10 per cent from college. 

Brothers and Sisters. The artistically superior pupils were found to 
come from the smallest families, three of them being each the only 
child of the parents. The pupils of ciiual general intelligence, though 
less gifted in art, came from larger families, while the artistically 
inferior pvipils came from the largest families of all. In each of the 
second and third groups there was but one case of an only child. 

The paired groups of equally intelligent pupils arc much nearer 
together in respect to the number of brothers and sisters in tlie 
family, the average total number of cbildren in the families for these 
groups combmed being 42, as compared with 63 for the artistically 
inferior group. 

Private Lessons in Art and Music. Thirty per cent of the artistically 
superior pupils were reported as having had private lessons in art, 
while but 5 per cent of the pupils of equal intelligence were so re- 
ported, and the artistically inferior group reported no private art 
lessons at all. 

Forty per cent o! the first group, 35 per cent of the second group, 
and 50 per cent of the third group were reported as having had private 
lessons in music. 


Exhthlwn and Concert Attendance. Eighty per cent of the artistically 
supenor pupils were reported to frequent art exhibitions, whereas but 
Co per cent of the equally intelligent, though less artistic, pupils and 
o per cent o the artistically inferior pupils were so reported. 

Attendance at concerts was found to be less frequent for all 
groups than attendance at exhibitions. Thirty per cent of the artisti- 
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cally inferior pupils were reported as attending concerts, while 25 per 
cent of each of the other groups were so reported. An inverse ratio 
for groups I and III was also noted in the two other instances where 
music was involved. 

Musical Instruments Played. Twenty-five per cent of the artistically 
superior pupils were reported as being able to play musical instru- 
ments, while 40 per cent of tlie pupils of equal intelligence and 50 
per cent of the artistically inferior group were so reported. 

Picture-show Attendance. Over 40 per cent of all pupils included in the 
study were found to attend motion-picture shows on the average of a 
little oftener than once a week. The artistically inferior group of 
pupils attend somewhat less often than do the other two groups. Two 
pupils from the first and third groups and one pupil from the second 
group do not attend at all. 

This does not seem to be especially significant. 

Language Spohen at Home. I^^Ie^cas English was tlie only language 
spoken in all but 15 per cent of the homes of tlie artistically superior 
group, and in all but 20 per cent of tlie homes of the pupils of equal 
intelligence who ranked low in the problem in visual art, a language 
other than English was spoken in the homes of 50 per cent of the 
pupils ranking lowest in the lest. In spite of this, liowever, 35 per 
cent of the lowest ranking pupils in the art problem gave English as 
their favorite school subject. 

In general, the cliildrcn from the English-speaking homes made 
the best showing in the art problem. 
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Ilwher Educalion ConlempMeJ. Thirty-five per cent ot the artisticafiy 
superior pupfis contemplated entrance to an art school, while art 
school -was not given as an educational objective by any other pupils 
included in the study. Since most art schools include teacher training 
in art, it is quite possible that some oE these pupils look forward to 
art teaching as a career. Ten i>er cent of the artistically superior 
pupils give college as their educational objective. 

It is interesting to note that 25 per cent of the pupils in the 
second and third groups give college as their objective, while 10 per 
cent in Uiese groups give teachers college as their ohjective- 


The 3fo?( Beavtiful Things Ever Seen. The artistically superior group 
not only included in the list of most beautiful things seen more art 
objects, as opposed to natural objects, than did either of the other 
two groups, hut these pupUs were at the same time more imaginative 
and much more specific and articulate in expressing their opinions 
than were the members of the other two groups. In these respects, 
the equally intelligent pupils who made poor drawings ranked slightly 
lower than did the pupils who made the poorest drawings, 

ThU is in accord with the conclusions of Newcomb who, in con- 
nection with her study of the growth of appreciation of beauty, was 
able to formulate five stages of progress, each characterized by in- 
creased ability in defining elemenU of l>eauty such as color, glitter, 
and movement.* 


CONCLUSIONS 

Itttdligral people ilo not always appreciate beautv. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the girl with an I.Q,'ot 122, who 
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mentioned “a cobweb with dew on it in 'the sun/’ seems to have 
been able to interpret nature artistically even in the medium of 
words. The equally intelligent girl with whom she was paired in the 
study complacently mentioned “pictures” as the most beautiful things 
she had ever seen. 

The artistically superior children were found to prefer artistically 
significant toys, and to prefer beauty in art to beauty in nature; were 
regarded by their art teachers as more persevering, accurate, and 
inventive than the other pupils. Art is their favorite subject and tiiey 
were found to be superior not only in it but also in general scholar- 
ship. They have higher I.Qs. than the less gifted pupils, are more 
mature, attend exliibitions and concerts more frequently, and have 
more often received special art instruction outside of the public 
schools. 

The education of the parents of these children has been not only 
more extensive but also of a higher order, in some instances including 
art courses. A larger proportion of these parents practice hobbies and 
engage in occupations that are artistically significant. 

The artistically superior children were found to come from the 
smallest families, where English is the only language spoken, from 
neighborhoods that are the most beautiful in appearance; to engage 
in hobbies that are artistically significant, and to contemplate higlicr 
training to fit them for work as artists or teachers. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. ^Yhal is the purpose of the Kline-Carcy Measuring Scale for Frcc-liatuf Dratr- 
ing.’ By what drawing scale was it prcccJ«t.’ 

2. ^Yhat did the Kline-Carcy Scale contribute to the study dcscriI>otI in this 
chapter? 
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3 How tie proWem w Tisual art assigned to tie moth-F”''' I”?''’ 

■ ^ere selected tor tie preliminary eiamlnalion? How were they selected 

i tt-iat is your opinion o! lie srOTe card used in the preliminary study of 
talented ciililren? How could it have been improved? 


3. To what conclusions did the eMmination of children’s drawings ultimately 
lead? 


6. Describe the graduated stages oi composition as discovered by Klar. 

7. kinds of data were secured for the boys and girls included in the major 
study? WTiat method of grouping was employed? 

8. What Tclationship between general intelligence and intelligence in art did the 
major study indicate? Between maturity and art ability? Between the school 
averages and the art averages? 

0. Of what significance in the study were the economic and social findings? 


to. Of what value should the study be to the person who would guide boys and 
girls into suitable advanced courses in art or into art occupations? 


U. B'hat arc some of the outstanding characteristics of children talented in art? 
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Chapter X 

Books on the Arts 


F or years there has been an unfilled need for a short, popular, 
and authoritative bibliography on the arts, yet there is no 
subject that more richly repays reading and study, or in which 
there is a more active interest on the part of teachers and of 
students preparing to become teachers. The following lists of books 
are offered the reader in response to this genuine demand. Included 
are books on art of the ancient Americans, art in America, Mexican 
art today; Chinese, Persian, and Egj’ptian art; the art of Greece and 
Rome, Gothic architecture and sculpture, art of the Renaissance; 
modem painting, modem sculpture, modern architecture; home 
furnishing and decorating, water-color painting, pastel painting, oil 
painting, the appreciation of art, pencil drawing, pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, modeling for sculpture, industrial art, and commercial art. A list 
of periodicals is also included. 

Each of these lists will be found to constitute an introduction to 
a particular field, mentioning first the more general books and pro- 
gressing from these to the more spccmlized titles. It will he noted that 
the lists are divided almost equally between the history and npprcci.a- 
tion of art and the specific techniques, such as pencil drawing and 
industrial art. They are based in part on a series of book lists first 
issued by the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Raltimore between lO.Ki 
and These book lists'are no longer available, but many of tlic 
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lM« taVen Stem Ito have been combined here with those of other 
cxcellenl works, most of which have been published smee the appear- 
ance of the earlier lists. 


ART IN GENERAL 
ART OF THE ANCIENT AMERICANS 
The only -written records of pre-Columbian America are those 
contained in the few codices made by natives before the coming of 
the Spaniards, in the literary output of the first years of the Spanish 
occupation, and in the dated stone carvings found all over Middle 
America. Archaeologists and other students of those records have, 
however, uncovered enough data to give a fair picture of these early 
people. Their historj* turns out to be even more interesting than that 
of many other old civilizations brought to light by the spade. 

M'hy is it that we know the details of ancient Greek and EgjTtian 
life, hut do not study the antiquities of our own hemisphere? "We 
have our Palenque, our Cuzco, our Alesa Verde, our Chicheu Itza. 
We have sculpture, polteiy, jeweliy, and textiles to compare with 
any. Tlie ancient Americans had an accurate knowledge of astronomy, 
an advanced agriculture, and a social system that, amazed the in- 
vading Spaniards. In a word, their historj’ was distinguished and 
dramatic and should be belter known. 


ANCIENT AMERICANS; THE .ARCHAEOLOGICAL STORY OF TWO 
CONTINENTS E C. 

Ilenrj- Holt and Company, Ina, New York, 1931 
II .taenrans OTjinanlj- luve no conception ol the vast and lascinaling ilslotj- 
nf Uu, hcmuphcrc hcIo„ the horf„ ol Eurapeana arrived to exploit their New 
\\otW. such a short hut eomptehenrive storj- as this of the pre-Columbian era 
•houl.l anahen them to the povsibilities ol a neglcete.! held. These stories ol the 
Maya,, the .\„ec, and the Inca, maW the histo.,- o! our cont„"nttcrJ 
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bit as interesting and as important as the early days of other and belter knoira 
lands. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN Cn.snK Wissi,™ 

Oxford University Press, NW York, 2d ed., 1922 
A good comprehensive summary of anthropological research in both North and 
South America. The whole culture of the Indians is analyzed and c]assifie<J, 
beginning with their physical and social traits, and including their arts, mytlio- 
logy, and linguistics. It is interesting to know that 50 Indian languages are still 
spoken in the United States and Canada, 29 in Jllexico and Central ^tmerica, anil 
24 in South America. 

The Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation in New York, occasion- 
ally issues books and leadets about various arts and crafts, such as The irood- 
caner'a Art in Ancient Mexico, The Goldamilh'a Art in Ancient Mexico, and Jade in 
British Columbia and Alaska. 

MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART Pal KELinjjT.v 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 3040 
The art of early civilizations of Asia, Africa, and Europe has long been mnn’cled 
over, but tlie amazing achievements of the native people of America have gone 
largely unrecognized. Now these are lavishly spread before us in this hook, which 
in text and pictures evaluates and displays the art wonders created by tlic rc<l 
man before his contact with the while race — ^architecture on a gr.an<l swile; car%’- 
ings comparable with those of India, Assyria, or Chinn; intricate works in gold and 
silver; ceramics of exquisite design; delicate textiles — all producctl with primitive 
tools by peoples who had no beasts of burden, to whom tlic wheel and ploir ivcrc 
unknown. The period covered in the surx'cy extends roughly from the lieginning 
of our Christian era to Columbus’s <nscoverj' of America. With the coming of the 
conquistadores this fabulous civilization, dcvcIope<I in isolation, came to ruthless 
destruction. 

ART IN A:\IEHrCA 

Unremitting labor was the lot of those wlio colomVcd America 
and under such conditions it seems paradoxical tlint painting should 
be one of tlie many crafts considered essential and transplanted to the 
new continent. Early portraiture imitated the cstahli-shcd Euroi>can 
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titles taken from them have been combined here with those of other 
excellent works, most of which have been published since the appear- 
ance of the earlier lists. 

ART IN GENERAL 
ART OF THE ANCIENT AMERICAN'S 
The only written records of pre-Columbian America are those 
contained in the few codices made by natives before the coming of 
Spaniards, m the literary output of the 6rst years of the SpaLh 
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bit as interesting and as important as the early days of other and better known 
lands. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN CioUik Wissler 

Oxford University Press, New York, 2d ed., 1922 
A good comprehensive summary of anthropological research in both North and 
South America. The whole culture of the Indians is analyzed and classified, 
beginning with their physical and social traits, and including their arts, mytho- 
logy. and linguistics. It is interesting to know that 50 Indian languages are still 
spoken in the United States and Canada, 29 in Alexico and Central America, anti 
24 in South America. 

The Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation in New York, occasion- 
ally issues books and leafiets about various arts and crafts, such as The IVood- 
carver's Art in Ancient Mexico, The Goldsmith's Art in Ancieiit Mexico, and .fade m 
British Columbia and Alaska. 

JIEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART Pal Kelcuen 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 1046 
The art of early civilizations of Asia, Africa, and Europe has long been inar\'eled 
over, but the amazing achievements of the native people of .tUnerica have gone 
largely unrecognized. Now these are lavishly spread bclorc us in this book, nhich 
in te.\t and pictures evaluates and displays the art wonders created by tlic r«l 
man before his contact with the white race — architecture on a grand scale; car%'- 
ings comparable with those of India, Assyria, or China; intricate works in golcl and 
silver; ceramics of exquisite design; delicate textiles — all produced nith primitive 
tools by peoples who had no beasts of burden, to whom the wheel and plow were 
unknonm. The period covered in the sun*ey extends roughly from tfio Ijcginning 
of our Christian era to Columbus’s discovery of America. With the cominf; of the 
eonguisladores this fabulous civilization, developed in isolation, came to nithlcss 
destruction. 

ARTINAMEIirCA 

Unremitting labor was the lot of those who colonized Arncric.i 
and under such conditions it seems paradoxical tliat paintinK slioiild 
be one of the many crafts considered essential and transplanted to the 
new continent. Early portraiture imitntcKi the estnhiislicd European 
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preference for uniform elegance and dignity. WU' Copley- there is tile 
first manifestation of that authentic strain of realism ivliic i elmrac- 
terises America in painting, as in We. Early in the eigliteentli cen tury- 
l\xe exodus to llie studios in London, Dusseldorf, :Munic}i, and 1 .ans 
Ugan. By the latter part of the nineteenth centur>% painting no 
longer reflected the strength and forcefulness of the earlier school or 
the succeeding gentility, but had become openly vulgar. It was, 
according to Virgil Barker in his ttliilney Museum pamphlet, A 
Critical Inirodudion to American Painting, one of two things; “Wiat 
was copied by good little girls in boarding school or what was ad- 
mired by bold, bad men in barrooms.” It was inevitable that the 
best work of the period would be done by those painting in isolation 
from a community which felt no need for them. Two themes recur 
throughout the history of American painting: it is a record of suc- 
cessive importations of European techniques, a factor not to be 
deprecated if the artist does not elevate technique to aesthetic su- 
premacy but retains his capacity for fresh experience; and, finally, a 
record of our own affairs and our mentality. 


AMEUICA’S OhB MASTERS 


jAiiEs Thomas Flexser 


Ttie Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1039 
For almost 250 years after the discovery of America, art played no part in Ameri- 
can life. Then, between 1733 and 1755, four great painters were born in the 
Colonies. Despite Puritan distrust of images, despite the Revolution, despite a 
lack of atlequatc early teaching, or even adequate materials, all four rose to inter- 
national renown. In this volume the author unfolds the amazing story of the four 
men whose brushes inaugurated American painting. Benjamin West, John Single- 
ton Copley. Charles Wilson Peale, and Gilbert Stuart were not only phenomenal 
artists; they were all fascinating personalities. West, who openly supported the 
cause of the Colomsts. was the intimate friend of George III; Copley, so timid he 
never m^le a perronal Wend braved the rerath o[ the mob and tried to stop tbe 
Boston Tea larty; Peale, a \ankee Jack.ot.«ll-trades turned artist, set up the 
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first mastodon skeleton ever seen by modem man; Stuart, a Tory, a debtor, a 
wastrel, a respecter of no man, painted the classic portraits of George Washington. 

ART IN AMERICA Edited bp Holger Cahill and A. H. Barr, Jr. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., New York, 1935 
This survey of art from 1600 to the present day is adequately illustrated and has 
a bibliography covering every phase considered in the text. In addition to painting 
there are sections on sculpture, architecture, stage design, photography, and the 
motion picture, 

THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING Sa-mhel Isiiam 

The Macmillan Company, New York, new ed., 1936 
First published in 1905, this restrained and sane estimate of American painting 
has established a place for itself among the standard art books. In 1927, a new 
edition appeared with supplemental chapters by Royal Cortissoz. Isham corre- 
lated the development of painting with that of the country and divided it roughly 
into three sections: Colonial, Provincial, and Cosmopolitan. There are over 150 
well-chosen illustrations and an exceUent bibliography. 

MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING Petton Boswell, Jh. 

Dodd, Jlead & Company, Inc., New York, 1948 
This is primarily a picture book of contemporary American painting made up of 
86 large reproductions in color of the most significant painting that is being done 
in this country — introduced by 18 reproductions of /America’s “Old Masters.’* 
Following the American “Old Masters’* come first the “^Vmerican Scone" 
painters, artists who go out into the streets, fields, and the factories to paint 
America; then is shown the timely and significant work of artists whose theme is 
“social protest”; and next come the exponents of “pure art.” In conclusion Is 
shown the merging of the three currents of expression as they graphically chart 
the future. The gre.at thing that this book shows, and it is the most exciting fact, 
is the actual existence, today, of a genuine “American School” of painting. 

rLLUSTR^VTED MONOGRAPHS Asieiucan Artists 

American Artists Group, Inc., New York, JOtS 
Tnenty monograplis on nnd by “Amtrien’s (arcmoU nrlUts." Tlic«; lilllc Ixiok. 
contain SO to CO illustrations oacb in gmsTirc. a frontispiece in full color, anil an 
introdlictoly and explnnatoiy text by tbc artist hiroselt. Includnl in the senes are 
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the following: Johi. Sloan, Ilocl-vrcll Krai, -nxmaa H. HonKm. Max WrlaT. 

l\-al<!olV.m,Stort Davis EnEtncPlKicIior.Waar.nioiiIK-r.Alr.nn.lor n». . 

Gladys Iloctaaorc Davis, Kuniyosl.i, IWraanl Karf.o 1. t mrWs . Jol" 

Sleuart Curry, Wiliam Zoracli, Dori% l*on Kk»U, Amol'I lUanch, JUpimcl 
Soyct, FT«!crick Taulucs. 


CONTEMPOKARY AMEIUCAN PAINTING 

Ency'clopacflia Rrilannica. Inc,, (lurapo, 

A represonlative proup of American {>ainttiip5 o! Ike la«l forty year* ait 
here in excellent, rcprexluclioni. toinc in color, «ill» plMAoprapli** ami l»«*pmpli!ca! 
notes about the painters. 


MEXiC.\N ART 

In common with oilier a}»rict»UuTa\ jicoples, Mrxicnii'i tnkc pnilc 
in making bcaulHul things an<l iiinking them tvel). Tljc ilc^ipi niul 
(lecoralion of articles for use or ornament show how imaginative nfnl 
cheerful the craftsmen are. Tlirough the ciisloin of (le(*omling walls, 
Mexico excels in mural painting. Tlic new painling is gencmlly 
marked tvilh realism; largeness and a monuincnlnl quality arc tsvo 
striking characteristics. Its balance, its brilllaiil yet Imnnonious 
colors, are intrinsically a product of Indian innucncc. This influence 
has been increasingly ex-ident since the KcvoUilion, which marked a 
return to pride in native traditions and work. 


IDOI-S BEHLND ALTAR.S Amt. Itur.NXi:« 

llarcourt. Brace i Company, Inc., New AV>rk, 1D29 
short, vigorous life of the Synilicale of Painters nn.l Sculptors; the painters 
S.q„e,r„, Oroxco liivraa. Goilia. CU.hl. rad olhra, Cgun- in U.i. nmmatvd 
history of art in Mexico. 


TBXNTY CEXTL'RIES OF JIEXIC.VN ART 


Aluseum of Modem Art, New York, 1010 


A -surv'cy of pre-Spanish, Coloniat modem, ami folk 
includes brief biographies o! the artists mcntioncl. 


art of Mexico, this lxK>k 
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modern MEXICAN ART E. ScHMccKEBi.n 

The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1939 
A comprehensive sun'cy of the revolutionarj’ modern mural art of Mexico as 
well as a brilliant analysis of the history and the social trends that have produce<l 
it. With 216 large half-tone illustrations and two full-page color reproductions of 
mural details representing 22 of Mexico’s most famous artists. Separate chapters 
on Rivera and Orozco. 

CONTEMPORARY MEXICAN ARTISTS Aavstix VeiAzqvez CnkvEz 
Covici, Friede, Inc., New York, 1937 

In a brief history of the rise of the present school of Me.\ican art, the author 
accounts for the strong nationalistic feeling which pervades most of its work. 
Biographical sketches are given of outstanding native Mexican artists, and several 
works by each are reproduced. 

MADE IN MEXICO S, C. 

Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930 

An excellent book for children about arts and crafts in the Mexican’s evcrjalay life. 
CHINESE ART 

The gulf which separates the Western render from Chinese 
culture is indeed great. For centuries Occident and Orient Iiave culti- 
vated two different sets of .aesUietic values. TOiere Western art lias 
been largely preoccupied with the material aspects of life, that of tlie 
East has striven to catch its elusive spirit. China, in particular, lias 
never broken with the primitive beginnings, .and her art is still cliarac- 
terized by an absence of scientific cariosity nnd tin afi-embmeing 
sympathy with everj- human thing. Man has been conceived of as 
liarmonizing with tlie universe, rather tlian as dominating it. It is not 
surprising that lier artists have e.vcclled in tlie delineation of laml- 
scapes and in exquisite small paintings of hird.s and flowers. 

It is only within tlie last century that the real nchicvcmcnl.s of 
Chinese art have been revealed. European collectors of a few hundred 
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years ago, engaged in assembling “chinoiseries,” missed its point 
completely and fastened on its more trivial manifestations. But with 
the enlightening discoveries of the archaeologists, with new trans- 
lations of Chinese texts, with the advance of criticism and the growth 
of Oriental collections in the West, the history of Chinese art is being 
largely rewntten. The great International Exhibition of Chinese Art 
held in London during the winter of 1935-1930 demonstrated its 

Wylers. ^ ““ 


CHINA MAGNIFICENT 

- ^las. D, 0, CAnxEU 

Ilcynal t nilchcocit. I„c.. New York, 1 035 

divided into three parts: “The Ace of • i The book is 

and Splendor.” and -ric Ace o7 Artln- lT^ ^ 

M the chapter on the Eurasian “animal style » Particular interest 

CHINA 

"'"<1 A. Knopf, lao.. New York 1033 

Climeic art. Iia,cd on sound scholankip and a '“‘'T’mtivc histories of 

mmd, ,l „ rather morn dillioult reading than ih” „“r r ‘'‘'= 

THEKOMANCEOPCIffNESEAnT r P ■ 

DouUrday 5i Comnanv ^ “™>«rcA, lac. 

A Klrction of articles from II, r York, 1036 

-jn T.. I’EHSIAN ART 

■mist tempomri™. prt‘'lsidu7,i:™;^^,^^’'^ Oriental art 
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Persia are based upon decorative design, characterized by a refine- 
ment and splendor and an exquisite sense of the fitness of the design 
to the shape and the material. The concentration is upon pattern 
and line rather than upon naturalistic representation. There is a 
logical pattern adorned with superb color, for the Persians are masters 
of color. Even the characters of the alphabet have beauty and rhythm 
of line and are used for decorative purposes. 

Interest in Persian art has gronm greatly during the last fen- 
years. More people are realizing that it is an art worthy of profound 
study and that Persia has contributed a large share to the culture of 
the world. 

The Persians were the most artistically gifted of all the races 
under Islamic rule in the Near East. Their art has shown an amazingly 
persistent vitality through the ages, in spite of repeated conquest, 
dreadful devastations, and foreign rule. Beautiful things have been 
made in Persia since ancient times. At Istaldir, near Persepolis, Dr. 
Herzfeld recently unearthed some beautiful^" painted potterj' whicli 
he judged to be about 0,000 years old. The rich and splendid costumes 
of the Persians astonished the Greeks, and Horace speaks of their 
refined luxuries. In his notes on Persia, Marco Polo mentions the 
numerous artisans in the cities who manufacture a variety of silk and 
gold stuffs. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PERSIAN ART SINCE THE SEVEXTII CEN- 
TURY A.D. 

Chadcs Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1D31 
A very readable and enthusiaslic intiwlucHon by Uic Director of Uio American 
Institute for Persian Art and Archaeologj'. After the liistorical summarj-, be 
proceeds to architecture and its omamenUilion. ccramjcs, pmnlrnp. callipT«pIiy. 
rugs, toxliles, melalnork. other arts, nml Ranlcns. Final chapters >h<cii«_U,e 
formative factors in Persian art and the pivvcnt state of the arts m I rrs.a. fhe 
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Western rea*ler, often puzzled by an art base<I upon decorative design, is led to 
an appreciation of its aesthetics and history. 

A HANDBOOK OF MOlUMAIEDAN DECORATIVE ARTS 

M. S. Diiiaxd 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1930 
Tl,c Ctsl general of Islamic decorative arts in English. Ornament, painting, 

calligraphy Imokl, lading .sculptnre, rvoodnotk. ivory, metalwork, ceramics, glass 
and c^-s tal, tealiles, and rngs arc the arts inclndcd, illustrated with numerous 
repoKlactioa, ol museum pieces. Only architeclnre is omitted. A great wealth of 
iiilormation in compact, convenient form. ^ weaitn or 

EGYPTIAN AIIT 

“Summing „p the otemeicr of EOTtian art in a word, sve might 
• I Hal ,t repreents, above all thing.,, the idea of duration. Natoe 

S d^ni't?' f- the 

liCTlian hin„e,f^.a, in ,o« X'ZZ: 

gigantic tombs like the Pyramid, im • auration. He built 

ages, and temples with column, tiia,,^" 

"all, like bulwark.,. ™anifold, and sloping 

"”e cmlmlmcd his dead for elemitv ol • , . 

tomb stalucllc., of rare material to sen-e ,T'"® “ “ 

rarved .n„,i lem as companions; he 

rtligion,. and domestic scenes dcstin 1."™'’" historic, 


G'l-tM I)t:iT.NI,5 TO A Clip tT EXTCxt ’^’’b CATIOX PltC 
'•’•f 'fT't 'TIVI; 5EtTEltI VUS VV 1^1 „ AN: 

’■‘■t- STLT)E.\TS. Bej,. „J..‘ “ ""“t KEFEUEN'C 
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familmr life of hb day.” Salomon Reinach, the great Fren A art 
historian, thus interprets that feeling of dignity and serenity which is 
so marked a characteristic of Egj-ptian art. 

The best of all guides to a knowledge of Egyptian art and crafts- 
manship, as to all art, is to see the things themselves, perhaps in a 
museum, or, if that Is impossible, to see the best reproduetions of 
them which can be procured. 

ART IN EGYPT Sm G. C. C. IIaspero 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Y’ork, 1930 
An occhcnl handbook with 565 small illustrations arranged chronologically, 
with running commentary of notes emphasizing the differences V>etween vanous 
periofls and schools. The treatment of architecture is unusually full. One of the 
dr# Cna series. 

>L\N'UAL OF EGITTIAN ARCH^LOGY Sib G. C. C. SIaspebo 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Y’ort, 6th rev. ed., 1926 
In 1887 when this manual was first published in English, it was described as a 
'‘picturesque, snvacious, and highly original volume, as delightful as if it were not 
learned, and as instructive as if It were dull.” It still seems so today. The work 
of the ancient EgjTitians in architecture, tomb-making, painting, sculpture, and 
Industrial arts is discussed, and it is illustrated by 342 small engravings and 
photographs. 

THE ART OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

Oxfonl University Press, New York, 1956 

One ot ttie in>a»lon puHlcatiraj remarkable (or the quality of tbeh iUmtratioM 
and lor their mexpensivcness. 


THE .tUT OF GREECE AND ROME 
"If you look at a Greek statue or bas-relief, or if you read an 
ateraee p,eee of .kristolle. you will very likely at first feel bored. 
W,y.' Reotuse ,t m all so normal and truthful; so singularlv free from 
exaeceratton. paradox, ™lenl emphasis; so destitute of those fasci- 
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nating by-forms of insanity which appeal to some similar faint ele- 
ment of insanity in ourselves.” So Gilbert Murray, one of the great 
classicists of our time, wrote some years ago when we were, perhaps, 
less insane than we are now. His words point straight to the difficulty 
and the charm of classic art. The Greeks were the first to develop 
the thoughts which became fundamental to our way of looking at the 
world. They were still very keen about the great commonplaces. If we 
will but remember that these were not commonplaces to tjjem, and 
that, whether commonplace or not to us, they are still great and 
greatly expressed, we can e.xperience, through their art, some of the 
same fresh keenness which they felt. 

THE ART OP THE GREEKS H. 1). Walteim 

The Macmillan Company, New York, Sd ed., 1034 
Each of the major and minor arts of Greece is treated fully. The author was 
Keeper of Classical Antiquities at the British Museum, and his book is popularly 
written and well illustrated. 

THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME J. C. Sron.oiT 

Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., London, 1934 
The author gives' a new virility to his theme. His book is worthy of its .subject, 
namely, to weigh the value of Rome’s contributions to the lasting welfare of 
mankind, and to apportion Rome’s importance in the progress of civilization. 
Mr. Stobart treats not only the Roman Republic, as is frequently the case, but 
desmtes equal space to Imperial Rome, to svhieh the Republic svas a mere preface. 
Illustrations form an integral part of the author’s method of presentation. 

ART IN ANCIENT ROME E- S- Steiono 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 2 voIs„ 1928 
Understanding and appreciation of Homan art began only some forty years ajm. 
after the history of Greek art had liecn pretty Uiorouglily sludiwl. Thanks largi ly 
to Mrs. Strong’s efforts, we no longer think of Roman art as n ilcgrnrmtc wqt}- of 
Iretter Greek work: instcarl, we recognize that Home Ina.fe a dcfioEle contniailior, 
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te O,™ <0 the history ot art. The two votaes (io the Ars Vna series) contelrr 
nearly 600 small illustrations. 

THE DAILY LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMAN'S 

Tufi McTROPoi-iTAtJ Museum of Aiit 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 5tli cd., 1033 
It is interesting and Imporlanl to know how art aetunily touched tlie life of the 
people, how it was used; and it is likewise interesting to learn {torn art objects 
many of the details of everyday life. This publication of a great museum is popular 
and well illustrated. 

THE GOTHIC SrilHT IK AHCinTECTUKE AND SCULPTURE 
The man of the :M\ddle Ages Las been imagined to be a slow- 
witted creature, semiconscious because he was semicivilized, and 
hampered by numerous superstitions forced upon him by the church. 
Actually, he was intelligent, energetic, and extraordinarily construc- 
tive, using to advantage the means that were at his disposal, and 
laying foundations which influence the structure of society today. 
Tlie Church gave direction to his energies and talents, and relieved him 
of many difficult problems by imposing order and unity upon the 
jicoples of Europe. That is why medieval art is mainly religious. 
Religious teachings and hisloiy were pictured in carvings of stone, 
wooil, and other materials. The Gothic passion for learning and 
encyclopedic knowledge was transferred into carvings on cathedrals, 
to the delight of the people. Another lasting influence on medieval 
tUouglil Kinie from the East, brought by Crusaders and merchants. 
Oriental designs undoubtedly helped to quicken the observatlau of 
nature, which Is a characteristic of Gothic art. 

AUT AND THE IIEFOIDUTIOX G. G. Couetok 

Oxford University Vtms, New York, 1928 

AfnU.fawlnBliTiR, 

InR tbc ctindUlons 
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sively from contemporary’ writings about the medieval artist and liis work, as 
well as from later ones. He holds that medieval art lost its intensely religions 
character as a natural evolutionary process, rather than as a result of the 
Reformation. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE E. A. 

The Macmillan Company, New York, Sd ed., 1028 
Northern Europe was the source of Gothic architecture. The story’ of its spread 
over all Europe is simply told, with emphasis on the architectural characteristics 
of various countries and of the Gothic style in general. Many of these charac- 
teristics are illustrated by the 48 plates of famous buildings, with interesting 
notes about their history and architecture. 

A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE 

ARTHPn GAnONER 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 1035 
Not only time and weather have done their destructive work on medieval sculp- 
ture and architecture in England, but an anti-church Parliament destroywl 
methodically a great deal of exterior sculpture. Therefore, Mr. Gardner includes 
small sculptures, effigies, and the decorative work of goldsmiths, ivory workers, 
and other craftsmen in this book. It is based on a monumental work on the same 
subject published in collaboration with Professor E. S. Prior. It is, however, 
entirely rewritten and excellently arranged, with nearly 500 illustrations. 

ART OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN IT/VEY 

For many centuries ItaJy «'as the fountainlio<’ 2 d of rivjJ/»3f jojj in 
Europe. Young men were sent tlierc to school; older succc.‘5sful men 
were called there to work. Artists, wTilcrs, artisan.s and experts in all 
fields went from Italy to other countries carrying their special skills 
and knowledge to the barbarians. 

Tliis was not only because llic Catholic Churcli, the grc.at inter- 
national organization during this period of growing nationalism, had 
its center in Italy. Nor was it only because the existence of Ttoman 
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remams and the influx of scholars, driven from Byzantium by the 
Turks, supplied a direct link belrreen Italy and the classic past. 
Neither can the whole e.xplanation be found, as some modem students 
maintain, in the fact that modem banking and capitalism originated 
in Italy, and that Italy was the world center of commerce and trade. 
But these three factors, working together, caused a ferment which 
resulted in a cmlization as \’ivid as any the world has ever seen and 
in no field were its achievements more lasting than in the arts. Italian 
Benaissancc painting and sculpture are almost as influential today as 
they ever were. Some modems prefer one school or period of Italian 
art, some another; each generation reinterprets the whole develop- 
ment in a new sense— hut for all the Italian Renaissance keeps its 
fascination and its power as the source of almost everything, good or 
had, in art down to our own lime. 


A SHOUT HISTORY OF IT.\LUX ART Adolfo Vekturi 

The itacmOUn Company, Kew York, 1&20 
Only a and profound eckolar could tell the whole story ol Italian art in 

!«.% t^n four huiidrt.l pages. Naturally most of the book w devoted to the 
Rrnaiwnce, but, unlike many works dealing solely with that period, Venturi’s 
shows the continuity of Renaissance and medieval art. 


.UTOHIOGIUVUY Bexvux-uvo CeiuuM 

I arious translations and editions 
Crilmi w.., ••IW r.r.l p,w™ia. „t hi, ,tae. an 

bi'.o"; "urt ^ *»-toan, a feWmiaa „t thapurast water, a turbulent 
! ” "• " '"“'‘r al pnneaa p,mn the pages ot thU book 


•IHT IX THE p;iGUTEENTn taiNTUllY 
Grace cham. cullivalion, rcslralnl-these are some ol the quali- 
..ew we orthuanly attrhmte ,o the eighteenth ceuturt-. .W rightl 
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yet beneath the very real serenity suggested by these adjectives there 
are at work in the world tremendous forces, preparing violent up- 
heavals in the arts no less than in society. The charm of the eighteenth 
century is the charm of perfection, too perfect to last; its grace and 
cultivation, that of an ancient aristocracy which had outlived its 
power and was about to collapse. For the industrial revolution was 
undermining the structure of society. Beginning in England even be- 
fore the century itself, it found violent expression in the French Revo- 
lution, and achieved definite political recognition with the great 
English Reform Bill of 1832. Very interesting it is, in studying eigh- 
teenth century art and literature, to see emerge first at one point then 
at another, more and more frequently as the century progresses, the 
signs and portents of the great changes that were going on beneath 
the surface. 

Art wore many aspects during this long period, and different ones 
in different countries. But although there was no single predominating 
school, there was a certain kinship of spirit between the several schools 
and the various arts. The books listed below will not give a compre- 
hensive picture of the period, for which the reader would need to 
consult appropriate portions of many general histories of art. They 
are selected because they try to define one or another aspect of the 
eighteenth-century spirit, or because they deal with certain arts 
peculiarly characteristic of the century. 

FBENCII PAINTING AND SCULPTUKE OF THE XVII CENTURY 

The JMetiiopoeitax JIcseusi or AiiT 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York, 1035 
The record of n verj- unusual exhibition which eo„l«i„e.l works horrowcl from 
tl mn«t imnorUint collections m this countrj nnd I ranee. There arc 118 illiis- 
atim ^^r;llers arc revicwe.1 hrieny hy Harry IVehte, Ihe .sculptors hy 
Prern Remington, both of the museum stag. 
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English aet k -niE xxni cen-tdry c. it. GRin.-DT 

The Sludlo Puhlications, Inc„ New York, 1928 
One ol Ike series Creel Ferioie in Art. iMs book simimariies the nttUtie neWeve- 
ment of eightecnlliK^entnrj- England in eildit chapters covenng pamlmg. mmia- 
turcs, sculpture, engrasrings, architecture, furniture, metalwork, and ceramics. 
There ate 89 plates well reproduced in black and white. 

MODERN PAINTING 


One of the great functions of art is to reflect for each generation 
its on-n mind and spirit and, in reflecting, help to form and extend 
it. It expresses, sometimes unconsciously, the basic attitudes and 
feelings of the culture which nourishes it. And when these attitudes 
and feelings are changing, there are always artists ready to mirror 
the changing mind and spirit, to seek and discover the new culture 
arising from the old. Today we seem to be going through a period of 
nipid change, with much confusion resulting from the abandonment 
of old .standards. People are seeking new certainties, testing new 
values, forming new altitudes. Art, especially painting, in recent 
decades l.a.s reflected both the uncertainty and the search for a neW' 
certainly. There have been wild experiments in many directions, 
fierce controversies between the old and the new% and factional 
strife l>etween the various new schools. Thus, contemporary painting 
oilers a rich field for those who seek to understand the mind of our 
time, with all its contradictorj' tendencies, and to foresee its probable 
goal. 


THE STOUY OF MODERN ART CrmKnx 

The Yiking Press, Inc., New York, 1947 
In .1 n otM Iluionj of Art, aenej- swept hU ej-ea over the whole field Sow he 

MtractTve «ceUenUypoEmphy make it one of the most 

MtractnesolnmesonWemart.Th«\>ook»ilWatecl by approximately 300 
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large plates. Each picture is selected as much for the immediate pleasure it gives 
as for the clarity with which it explains some historical point or individual pecu- 
liarity. They are printed with the accuracy and brilliance that modem methods 
make possible. All the outstanding artists discussed arc represented, and special 
groups of pictures are included for such key men as Daumier, ^Miistler, Cezanne, 
and Van Gogh. 

PAINTERS OF THE MODERN MIND M. C. Alle.v 

W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 19S9 
A readable interpretation for the general reader that is both clear and concise. 

THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN PAINTING T. V;. Eakp 

The Studio Publications, Inc., New York, 1935 

A history of the modem znov'emenl, cleverly contracted into 48 pages, clearly 
written, well balanced— this book will be a boon to many who arc making tlicir 
first acquaintance with the subject. There are 16 reproductions in color. 

MODERN SCULPTURE 

To create fonn out of a mass of stone, wood, or clay is the object 
of the sculptor. In working witli stone and wood tliis becomes a process 
of cutting away and eliminating; w'ith clay, a matter of building up. 
But the aim is the same— to create simple patterns into formal, 
harmonious lines. 

Many sculptors today feel that the purest unity of form and 
concept can be achieved only through geometrical compositions. 
Others adhere to many of the traditional principles of tJie past and 
concern themselves with the attainment of formal beauty througli 
less severe arrangements of line and plane. But nhether it be a por- 
trayal of the essential character of natural objects or an experiment 
in the strict geometri- of fo™, conlcmpomo- scnlplnrc is vital, 
significant, and often challenging, 
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ZOKACH EXPLAINS SCULPTURE W.u.ml ZonAOn 

American Ailists Gtoap, Inc., New York, 1947 
AW Ibe wonder of great sculpture is expliuned in simple terms and fascinating 
intimacy by a great American sculptor; bow sculptors work, and wliy ^eir 
creations take the form they do. The author has opened the door to an exciUng 
world of enjoyment and stimulation. This volume includes over 180 beautiful 
haW-tone plates and more than 400 line drawings, an incomparable record of 
sCTilplurc from primitive to modem limes; a vast and graphically illustrated 
fund of technical information describing every step in the process of sculpture %vith 
full clescripUotis of tools and material, and where to find tliem. 

THE MEANING OF MODERN SCULPTURE E. II. Wilenski 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1932 
Believing that the prevailing prejudices in regard to modern sculpture impede the 
comprehension and appreciation of creative contemporary work, Mr. Wilenski, in 
this provocative study, attempts to prove his theory that the Greeks did not 
])Toduce the final ])crfeclion in sculpture and that in breaking away from classical 
traditions, the creative modern sculptors are achieving unity of form and vitality 
through geometric compositions and direct carviog. Stimulating but highly 
ccmtrorcfsial. 


SOME MODERN SCULITORS Stanley Cabbon 

Oxford University Press, New York, 1928 
A general sur\cy of what a few leading sculptors have done in recent years, 
and an appraisal of the artiste whom the author believes to have had the greatest 
influence on contemporary sculpture. Short comments are given with each of 
the plates illustrating the works of these artiste. 


THE NEW ARCIUTECTUR.\L SCULPTURE W. R, Aoabd 

Oxford University Press, New York. 1935 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE 

Modem architecture is a battlefield. Only recently has this come 
to be generally so, for most men did not in the past dispute about the 
“architecture” of their buildings. They simply built them. Today, 
architects and their employers are perplexed by many problems. 
The different statements of these problems, above all the widely differ- 
ent solutions, make the books about modem architecture highly 
interesting reading. 

Should the architect’s primary aim be to please the eye of the 
onlooker — or, rather, to suit the convenience of the persons who will 
use the building? Is architecture something special to be saved up 
for great public buildings, churches, homes of the rich — or is it the 
duty of the architect to take all building for his province and to work 
for the creation of cities and towns, beautiful in their smallest details? 
Is there a form of decoration inherent in the sensitive use of modem 
materials and techniques, dependent alone upon proportions, te.vture. 
and color? Do the classic buildings w'hich swept the United States 
after the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 reflect a developing /Vmerican 
artistic sense — or merely the vulgarity and pretentiousness of a newly 
rich aristocracy? Do the newest buildings, in their bareness and 
simplicity, testify to man’s surrender of his humanity to the machine 
— or to the hope for a new society intelligently organized for work and 
play? 

Such are some of the problems agitating contemporarj- arcliilecU! 
and critics. They go deeper than matters of style or period, to the 
fundamental problems of social life, of which architecture is a most 
revealing manifestation. 
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THE EKJOYMENT OF AUCIUTECTURE 


T. F. IlAilUN 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New \otk, 1921 


This book tells the neophyte “how to appleoate aichvteetutc. Inciden^ y. 
conveys n gieal deal o! mteeesting Motmation about the history ol architecture. 
It is written always lor the person who must take his architecture as he hnils it, in 
the st-Tcels of our modem American cities. 


niE KTEnNATIONilL STYLE: AKCllITECTUKE SKCE 1922 

H. R. Hitchcock and PinLiP JonKsos 
"W. IV. Norton & Company, New York, 1932 
An analysis of the principles underlying the latest phase of Modernism. The 
authors dUUnguish three principles underlying the “International Style”: 
emphasis on volume or space, rather than on solidity; regularity, as opposed to 
symmetry; and elegance of material, technical perfection, and fine proportions, as 
opposctl to applied ornament. The photographs are excellent. 


MODERN BUILDING W. C. Beubenot 

llarcourt, Brace 8; Company, loc.. New York, 1937 
This interesting volume is a basic introduction to the understanding of the steps 
by which modem architecture has readied its prese;it forms. 

TOMOUUOll’S HOUSE GtonuE Xeiros andHEsiiT VVbight 

Simon 4: Schuster, Inc., New York, 1946 
Complete information about how to plan anew home, how to remodel the present 
home, and how to make the best use of the latest material, equipment, and appli- 
ances. The authors demonstrate that modem houses are no longer in the dream 
world of tomorrow. 


DESIGN IN MODERN LIFE 

To tw open eye the manuscript ot a fine piece ot music, the blue- 
print ot a weli-planncd house, are in themselves beautiful and satis- 
fying as abstract designs. The same is true ot the forms of everyday 
ohiccls whose excellence is organic imd evidenced in outward appear- 
ance as well a., function. Tlie economy and stripped practicality ot 
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a propeller, the order of the pots and pans on the white wall of a 
kitchen, hold perhaps more of beauty to eyes not closed by prejudices 
than the treasures in an eighteenth-centurj^ salon or in the official 
museums. 


A BROAD VIEW 

ART AND SOCIETY nEMEUT Read 

Published by the author. New York, 1937 
An illuminating survey of art from prehistonc cave paintings to surrealism and 
other movements of today, which reveals the nature of art and the function of 
art in society. 

TECHNICS AND CIVILIZATION Le^ms SIuiifoud 

Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, lOSi 
History of man as seen through the de^'elopmenl of his in^-entions, “a rcconl of 
man’s achievement in making tools and machines and conquering nature through 
the medium of modem theoretical and applied science.” AD. Alumford classifies 
human culture into three phases— the eotechnic or water and wood; the palco- 
teohnic or coal and iron; the neotechnic or electricity and alloy — and he sees 
visible on the edge of the horizon the advent of tlie biotechnic phase with iU 
complete integration of the machine with human needs and desires. 

ART AND THE AIACHINE Shelvos a.vd AIartha C«E.vKr 

I^Tiittlesey House (AIcGraw-Hilf Book Company, Inc.), New York, 1936 
An admirable survey of industiial design in. Iwentieth-ccntury iDncrica shnwing 
the emergence of modern design as a union of two streams of influence— abstract 
art and American engineering. 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AND THE FUTURE C. G. Houie 

The Studio Public.'itions, Inc,, New York, 1034 
A questionnaire, answered by manufacturers, areliitccts. advertiring apeno’ 
officials, and professors of design as to the relation of .Icipier to industo’. 1"’ 
remuneration, and other cogent milijects. has hcen snmmaniol to male tint 
survey. Eighty pages of text. 80 pages of illlistralions. 
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HOME FTONISHING AND DECOBATKG 
In furnishing and decorating a home the man or woman of today 
considers, first of all, comfort and convenience, while hearing m mind 
the fundamenUl principles of decorating which must be followed m 
creating a house in good taste which will express grace and charm 
as well as the individuality of the owner. A preliminary study of 
such essential elements as unity, line, form, color, balance, emphasis, 
scale, proportion, and texture helps considerably to lighten the long 
and arduous task of selecting the furniture and furnishings. It is 
often amazing to the amateur to find what results may be obtained by 
such means as clever lighting, the arrangement of furniture, or the use 
of color, to accentuate the spaciousness of a room. 

Tlie International Exposition of IModem Decorative and Indus- 
trial Arts held in Paris in 1925 helped to awaken the American people 
to the trends of Modernism. As a result of experiments by modem 
designers, glass, metal, and other materials new in decoration are 
slowly finding their place in our homes. The emphasis of the modem 
interior decorator is on simplicity, striking color combinations, and 
the clever use of textures. 


INSIDE YOUR HOME Dak Coopcb 

Farrar, Straus & Co., Inc., Ne-w York, 1046 

A PS- hamlWk (o, tl,e mllV, o to docotolc or rehobil- 

U .To!.”"’", T WcKiooal ait. St,as,i„g the principle that 

.iL'tL cHtS ' th'rr' n«tWappropriate tor another, thLulhor 

.la c cit ■rt.vely that there « inherent cowl taste in ail ol ns, ami that it shonM 

: h^Ta^ath 'r,T ’’T’- 
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REFURBISHING THE HOME C. G. B. Kkautt 

Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hiil Book Company, Inc.)» New York, 1938 

The author advocates a modernized training in the decorative arts and hand 
training which will prepare the coming generation to serve both the artistic and 
the practical needs of the home. He deals with each subject separatel}', as floors, 
painting walls, upholstery, lightmgproblems, and period styles. 

ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DECORATION SnEnuiLu Whiton 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1937 
Beginning with prehistoric art and ending with present day, Mr. lUiiton’s book 
ofliers a broad conception of decorative art, embracing not only historical back- 
ground, but also manners and customs of various peoples in the Western world. 

PAINTING 

WATER-COLOR PAINTING 

In its present form water-color painting is a young art. Paint 
mixed with water has been used since the time of the Egj’ptians, but 
painting w’ith clear water color on paper first became a means of 
ejqDression in the eighteenth century, when the carefully tinted 
topographical drawings of the time developed into the free and color- 
ful work of such men as Cozens, Turner, and Dc Wint. Tin’s medium 
has had marked effects on oil painting, tending to lighten color and 
encourage a free and more direct use ot lite hrush. TWiich is the more 
difficult medium, water color or oil paint, and wliicli is the more 
distinguished? Artists disagree. An interesting e.vpIanatiori offered 
for the popularity of the medium in England is that the climate there 
has aided the water colorist favorably in his use of the painLs. Some 
books are valuable for their far-reaching suggestions and clarification 
of fundamental principles which underlie gtwd painting. Others give 
practical directions for llic use of tcclinicai probletns. Bolli kinds 
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are represented here, as ivell as those which combine the qualities of 
each. 

lYATEll COLOR PAINTING Adolf Deuk 

The Studio Publication, Inc., New York, 1045 
Tlie beginner as well as tlic advanced student can learn the “ins and outs of 
water-color painting from this concise, informative book. A prolific painter in 
water color, the author has become a successful exponent of this rnedium, without 
having had to compromise his style. Besides being a treatise on “how to do it, 
this is also an interesting book about the arlUt himself, with numerous illustra- 
tions in color and ball tone of some of bis most successful paintings. A further 
.selection of water colors by otlier well-known American artists whom tie author 
8'linires is included to form an interesting comparison of styles and techniques. 

THE AUT FOn ALL WATEU COLOUR SERIES John Littlejohns 
Pitman Publishing Corp., New York, 0 vols„ 1D28 
In this series Mr, Littlejohns strikes a happy ratio between his Ulustrallona anrl 
text. Tlie illustrations are numerous, admirably simple, and show successive 
stages of completion. Concise brief directions are given in each book. The easiest 
is \ ol. 3: F rtiit, and probably the most dlOicult is Vol. 6: Mountains and V<dley9> 
Olliers are: Vol. 1: Landscape; Vol. 2: Floteers; Yol. 4: Trees; Vol. 5; Boats and 
Ehtps. 

MAKING IVATEIICOLOR DEI!A\’E Eliot O'Hara 

Minton, Balcb & Co., New York, 1935 

Tlie spelling and grammar of water-color painting arc provided by the author, 

• n, l,c «Dcct. the .ta.U„t („ Me,,, n,;, 

mslion IctlmiqM, malcrbli. and ouldoor painting llan Makins the Bnuh 
itrq-tfi'” “ di«n«,inn ol pigmenta. their permanenee, 

r.SSTEI. MINTING 

'n.cre arc three .sel™!, of method in pastel painting. One advo- 
ea ea rtiidimg pastel more or less into the paper; another teiU not 
tokrate ruhhmg. but teaehes a skillful jmitaposilion of colors; the 
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third will permit either of these methods and any other which seems 
to express best the artist’s conception. He w'ho studies pastel painting 
through the use of books may find himself adopting with enthusiasm 
the viewpoint of an author who is convinced of the truth of one of 
these methods. Later, perhaps, he searches for more advice to improve 
his technique, only to find that the next author believes in a differ™! 
method. After trying several methods the student will discover whicli 
suits him best. 

Pastelists achieved a fine style in the eighteenth centurj-, not 
excelled until the end of the nineteenth, when Degas produced the 
lovely pastel paintings which his friends compared with butterflies 


wings. 

PASTEL PAINTING 


Gladys H. Davis 


The Studio Publications, Inc., New York, 1043 

This book fulfills a definite need for a good contemporaiy ‘"u°",i°'nt‘ry dtus’h 
pastels. The author’s work in pastels is renowned anrher Christmas 

traveling exhibitions, articles in color in various m collectors from 

cards. Her paintings are owned by leading 

rptr^atunYanT^^^^^ 


of this craft. , 

oicTPr painting K. C. Note and F. 1\. IlEnnii 
A TREATISE ON PASTEL FAlNllAu 

F. Weber Company, rhiladelphio, 1030 
, I for the art student. Landscape .study and wlor are 

A very good little manual f ., pai„ii„g, still life, composition, and 

treated in greatest deja . u p^^^^^^^^^^^ 

te.xtures come ■" fiafahed pictures. 

troublesome problem of ca « P 0 .XAI .0 JIaxwE!.!, 

COLOUR SKETCHING IN CILU. 

Pitman Publishing Corp, New kork. !) 

I„r although they are easily discouraged liy llie 
Most people enjoy using col ■ „.ater color or oil paints. Skctcliiiig 

mechanicai inconveniences o s 
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many of travel. Alt the sketches and suggestions m this book are concern 
^illi landscape drawing, and sketching experience is presupposed. 


OIL PALXTING 


More than at any previous time, with the possible exception of 
the Pre-Uapbaelitc-s, artists today are experimenting with methods 
of painters, of past centuries, as far as they are known either through 
modem research or from early writings. Fresco, tempera, wax, and 
other kinds of painting call to mind certain schools in the liistorj' 
of painting, each of which used one of these methods alone. A knowl- 
edge of some or all of them has been found desirable bj' the leading 
painters of the last half ccnlurj'. Allbougb the use of pigments ground 
in drj'ing oils was discovered in Italy some lime between the ninth 
and the eleventh centurj*, this medium was not employed exclusively 
for complete pictures until the seventeenth cenluo’. In the interven- 
ing centurie.s, painters experimented with, or used as tried and true 
methods, combinations of oil and tempera. 

In oil painting much depends on the .selection and use of materials 
which arc correct from a chemical standpoint. Also their selection 
slK.uia W made in keeping nillx U,e diclales of sound craftsmanship. 
After llxal, If.e artist can use to the best advantage the knowledge, 
skill, and talent he possesses. 


Tlic study of liooks whidi dcscrilxe paintiugs in terms of the 
p.-.mler, and freriucnt examination of actual paintings will help the 
stu.lent to slrare with the painter some of the special enjoj-ment 
exi.cr.e„™l l,y tl,o«x who know how paintings are made. 
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PAINTING AS A HOBBY S. D. TiiAcn 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937 

Although he reduces instruction in oil painting to its simplest terms, the autlior 
includes the essential elements, drawing, color, and composition, with special 
emphasis on color. His advice concerning materials is very practical, and he makes 
suggestions for still life, landscape, and portrait painting, 

COMPOSITION A. W. Dow 

Doubleday & Company, Inc., New York, 19th ed., rev. and enl., 1938 
The art of composing pictures well is a talent not possessed by all, but it is possible 
to avoid making a poorly composed picture by applying certain rules of com- 
position and structure. Although this was written in 1899, it remains the out- 
standing book in its field; the publishers plan to reprint it soon. A scries of cjccrcUcs 
is presented for the use of students and teachers. The elements of composition 
are described concisely yet completely, and are well illustrated by drawings, 
photographs, and colored plates. 

THE MATERIALS OF THE ARTIST Max Dorner 

Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, 1034 
Practically an encyclopedia of the technique of painting, this is full of scientific 
information about composition of pigments, about grounds to work on, bnfshes, 
mediums, and methods of applying paint to canvas, wood, brick, stone and Port- 
land cement walls, and other materials. This important, authoritative treatise 
is the result of much research by the author, who is professor in the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Munich. His chapters on the techniques of old masters and on 
methods of restoring old canvases will he useful to others besides painters. 

THE APPRECIATION OF AIIT 

The American painter, Wiistler, once became greatly perturhcrl 
over an old lady who was pointing out good and bad pictures at an 
exhibition. “Well,” said the old lady, “I may not know anything 
about art but I certainly know what I like.” "A prerogative, .tfadam, 
shared by the lower animals, replied the artist. 

Tile phrase of the dauntless old lady has been repealed again ami 
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again by many whose a^thetic education has been comparatively 
neglected. The popular judgment of a painting is most frequently 
bas^ on its resemblance to nature or lU association with a familiar 
subject. It is difficult to dUsociate subject matter from essential art 
c eincnts (whatever we may consider them to be), and yet it is gener- 
ally con„=ded that there must be something which distinguishes a 
great painting from a good photograph. 

Xo list of books can furnish an easy key to the true secrets of 

toward^a L:;! ot whtrtwl'^ 

cnpinasire the fact that taste is acc,uWbu::riy 


A tVOItLD mSTOnV OF ABT 


The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1047 


SuELDON ClIENET 


, © * *nc., 

i-or cn;oj-ment or information, this worl* l«> v. 

lu'tOT-otart.Inarl.si„„Hcrfiek|s uYtescha^T' “'-volume 

ludgmenl, are revinsl, (r„h ulenls are T I" generation, 

enoogl, o have ha.l even a fairly gZ “'n it is not 

•huly W.lh lirnc. And lor ihe novK u ”7 “rt. if it i, allowed to grow 
.Ince.1 to art through the eye, of wVv “‘“'’f importance to be iS7o- 

01 arrangement; 


TltR aVUT IN PAINTING 

nareo,.rt,nrac,,co, 

V,Z '7 • melhcf by 

Of paintinp, rnaj- l,e t. . 


i'-reourt, Pracc Ji Ccmpaay. W 

on..:..: '-"^'”'”*.1037 


lorlh a mclhrv! U„ 1037 
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general account of aesthetic principles, a specific statement of those principles in 
the field of plastic art, and an application of them to the more important schools 
and individuals in paintings. The conclusions reached are reinforced by illtis- 
Irations, of which there are 122. They show that the essential values of plastic 
art are the same in all periods, that the qualities that made Giotto, Titian, and 
Rembrandt great painters are to be found also in Renoir and Cezanne, Picasso, 
and Matisse. 

experiencing pictures E. M. FEAjmos 

Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, 1932 

A modernist, an artist, and a teacher, Pearson is well known for his activities in 
the design workshop at the New School for Social Research in New York City. 
The structural devices — form, line, space, and color — employed by artists to 
design a painting are presented by Pearson as an approach to the way of “experi- 
encing pictures." Will require some study on the part of the lajinan. 


PENCIL PRAISING 

At once the simplest, cleanest, and cheapest of mediums, the 
pencil is perhaps the most widely used by students of drawing. 
Although its rigidness causes it to lack the sensitiveness of the brush, 
its possibilities in line drawing make it an especially valuable medium 
for delicate work requiring great accuracy. All who strive toward 
a mastery of draftsmanship use a pencil instantly. Pencil drawings 
are often made by way of preparation for pictures which arc intended 
to be reproduced in other forms, such as etchings, engravings, hook 
illustrations, architectural drawings, and drawings for advertisements. 


PENCIL SKETCHING 


Evem-nt Gkks 


Pitman Publishing Corp.. New York, 1030 

This is a "hobby book" .Icsignci for by Iho .o..sic.,r-l^i„m.r “I’" 

get some fun oufof skelohtag. Written n v«y ci,atty, .nfom.ni svay. .1 encour- 

ages individual expression, whatewr t ic resu 1. 
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WIAWISG IN LEAD PENCIL I'- 

Ilrigman TubUshers, Pelham, N, Y., 1029 
Inslmrtl™ in pencil drneeing of ouKloor scene, necompanied by sketches by the 
anther, nhn cLu in W.l ellccls and rapid sketches. Simpler dramngs in fu 
«alc are in Hines’ rencil Skeichts (15 plates, Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, 

1055). 


SKKTCiaNG A>ni IlEXDEniXG IN PENCIL A. L. Guptill 

HfinbfiW Publishing Corporation, New York, 1922 
This is the most cfjmiirehensivc work on the pencil as a medium in drawing. It 
is bawl on lectures prcparcil by the author when he was inslnirtor at Pratt 
Institute. Tiic lectures were for classes in general art, architectural design, and 
interior decoration. The iKwk is c<»piously illustrated by well-known artists, 
as well as by the author, with rcproiliictions selected to illustrate some principle 
of csimiK’isition or some suggestion for technique given in the text. 


PEN.ANB-INK BKA'im'G 

I’en-nnd-ink drawing 1ms two unique advantages over work in 
Ollier mediums. One is 0ml even llie slightest sketch gives an effect 
of permanence, finality, even of finish; the other is its quality of 
iKring easily reproduced. Tlie reproduction is almost identical to the 
origitml in appearance. Many a heginner Avho struggles over pen 
drawing, at first finding it .still and uncompromising, may take com- 
fort in the fact that lechmfiuc, like that in handwriting, naturally 
Ufomes the sign of individual sense and ieeling. This happy state is 
reached wnmer or laler dciwnding on the amount and hind of practice 
which has l>cen accomidlshed by the student, 

Tlic nrt of pen-and-ink as w know il began with the outline 
dmwniR of nrehiteolnml fonns by a tblrteenUi-eentuiy draftsman. 
Nome of the old maslcrs nbose i«n-and-ink work will repay study are 
I'ollainolo. lx«nardo da r.nci. Uubens, Van Dyck Ilem- 

bmndf., drawng, i„ i^n-and-wash baye never been equ'alled. Tl.e 
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work of later artists is reproduced and discussed in the following 
books. 

PEN DRAWING A. L. Guptill 

Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., New York, 1937 
Common-sense instruction arranged to be of use to the beginner is supplemented 
by black-and-white drawings. These examples are arranged first with simple pen 
strokes, progressing through small objects and interiors to landscapes and people. 
Those who like to keep a file of their black-and-white sketclies will find the 
author’s Pen Drawing Portfolio (13 plates. Spencerian Pen Co., 1934) full of 
suggestions for the selection and arranging of drawings, and of technical 
instruction. 

PEN DRAmNG 

Bates & Guild Company, Boston, 9th ed., 1932 
A full and clear discussion of materials, technique, and the problems of the student 
makes this an excelient manuai. The author, a d.st.ngu.shed arl.sl, also pomta 
out certain principie, of good pen drau-ing and stimulates 
work throuU his anaiysis of drawings by such men ns rennell, ^ erge, a 
Rallton. Their drawings are rcprorinced well. Landscape, 
decorative work receive the most attention, and useful suggestions arc olfere. 
for drawing from photographs. 

modeling for sculpture 

Modeling is that preliminary sUtge of a work of smtlplure which 
involves its actual creation in a plastic mater, a tn ° 

snbsequent reproduction in a more pennanen form. Tl>e 
of the sculptor’s model into hard tnatenal ts 

, 11 - If TliP niastcr cast is the work of a professional 

“Older; the bronge ts mtst 

.zed for tl'ft P7."™;kmen who point it up from a plaster tnodel. 
almost entire y by pork ^ ji,(inp,i,l,e<l 

Thus It luappcn^ . . jrichelangelo did, tlirectly m 

contemporarj' artists 
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inarlilp, pranitp. or ot!icr stone, llie sculptor's art today is verj’ largely 
Ilic art of iiiwlclinp. Nor is this a lesser art than carving— merely a 
different one. Certain artistic conceptions offer a more tempting exer- 
cio. for the fingers than for the chisel, so that the special opportunity 
..f the nnxleler lies, not in the imitation of cars-ed sculpture, but in a 
rx-ady n.vcptance of the limitations and of the possibilities of the 
tnnimiii he lins 


r-.r the mnalcur there is no more fascinating avocation than 
tr-'in"'" 'r* ' 1 ''*'"*"'1 H'cre is no more valuable 

M(IIlKI.I.INr, AM) fcn.lTniE IN THE MAKING C G J 

TJ.n %f/!umr «if Uif* //cv To /. , • , , . 

• 111. I 1 ..I. .a,l I.mrr.sr,. „c|, ,ir„ f ehmentarj- manner 

H.. 1 : 

-"•1 tM tl ^ 1 r workine Jn 1 moUiotUof 



:yv-' 
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INDUSTRIAL ART 

In medieval times the craftsman was an artist who both designed 
the work assigned to him and carried it to completion with his own 
hands. The creations of the wood carver and his fellow artisans have 
been objects of study and admiration through the interv’cning 
centuries. The hinges and gates designed by the blacksmith have not 
been surpassed and provide models for artists today. These craftsmen 
received their training through the guilds which offered a course of 
apprenticeship for a period of years. Apprentices journeyed from to^m 
to town, that they might perfect their skill and learn foreign methods 
of tlieir cliosen crafts. Tliough we know little of the life and identity 
of these men as individuals, we may trace the important part tJicy 
played in the art and civilization of their day through the work they 
left behind. 

America’s accomplishment in the decorative arts has been ap- 
preciated only in late years. The early settlers drew tlieir inspiration 
from their mother countries and copied freely conteinpor€'iry Englisli 
and European designs, and as a result their productions were some- 
times but slight variants of Old World pieces. However, this native 
art possessed individuality and, on the wliolc, was as independent a 
manifestation as that of any other country-. Pioneer designers and 
craftsmen were competent to meet almost evci;>' rcquirenicnl with 
skill and a sure sense of stylistic propriety. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE 3IIDDLE AGES J. nnW. Apdiuos 

Doublcclay & Company, Inc., New York, 1933 
The revival of the arts-ond-crafts movement in America indiiCT^J (he aulhor to 
«Tite of the original processes of the crafts in U:e .Middle Age. IJHcf d.^courjcH 
on gold and silver work, jewelry, enamels, can-.ng in ivorj-, an.! other cmfls 
interpret them for the American reader, 
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TIIE GOLDSlIITn OP FLOBEXCE Kwuer.xe GmsoN- 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929 

The tascmaling story of the lives and accomplishments of the great craftsmen 
mm medteval t.mes to the present day. Althongh mainly abont Italian artists, a 
few Americans are included. 

ST.1LVED GL.4SS OF THE MIDDLE .\GES LV EXGIAXD .kXD FE.YXCE 

IIdGH .fVRNOTaD 

The Macmillan Companj*. Xew York, 102G 

A popular work in which the auflini- l»-ao . . . . 

cenlurv and has recorded ihf If r «rtain typical windows in each 

color by L. D li™ a™. Fifty illustrations in 

E.UILY -YMEIHCAX CH.LPTSMEX 

TV , , ' W. A. Dveb 

D. Appleton-Centory Company, Ltc., New York 1915 

A deep interest m the craft sometimes leads to ■ • 

lor those oho confess to this curiositr M. n ** nhout the craftsman, 

ahetehes on the struggling Dunean rhVte and V V* '’.''‘’'■''led these appreciative 

and his silverware, the llambovant “Baron "I' '“'“‘"f"'- ‘>'c patriotic Revere 

nho made artistic eontrihutions to the histo^*'rf 

L.AULY lUlERIC.VN TEXTILES 

(Ceatno- Ubra„. ol American .Antiques) D An , i r. 

New Yoi iotr 1"'“ 

A notable addiliou to this spf' 

rsn“:.tii^i'’r 

throiicb 200 vi«iF= V accojinf r »v *^^^onstruction of 

"nporteil tcvtiles. ' ' “ '*“>»>" ->n the more^deS“‘'“™‘ 

“ine and expensive 

indi sthlal design 

--- v °~" 
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foothold, what fees to charge for his work. It begins with simplest conceptions and 
primitive forms, then by means of allusion and example constructs a foundation on 
which the reader may erect a more subtle and sophisticated design structure. It 
tells how to perform the techniques of each step in the design process — how to 
gather preliminary data, how to organize it systematically; how to make rough 
sketches, renderings, models, and name plates; how to present design idea.? most 
effectively. Various phases of the work arc covered, including information on 
materials and process, pointers on color technique, design patent information. 
Application is illustrated graphically, first by tjTiical problems, for which the 
author demonstrates approach and methods, and then by case histories of actual 
projects, which show the broader progress of design work, including contact with 
clients. 


coMumncjAL art 

Advertising art, the application of the power of art to conrnicrcial 
purposes, is not an end in itself, but is successful only when it accom- 
plishes the purpose for which it was created, that is, the sale of goods. 
It must induce more people to read the copy or reinforce the appeal 
of its message. 

Pictures, a universal language, e.verl a powerful influence; 
without them, books, magazines, and newspapers arc sorely handi- 
capped in their struggle for public favor. They are used in various 
ways-to attract attention, to create a favorable impression throiigli 
beauty, to exhibit the product realistically, or surround it with an 
atmosphere of distinction, to suggest dramatically its use, or o 
stimulate desires which the merchandise is c-xpecte to . a i. . 
For the artist who must decide which arc the basic values m adver- 
tising art, to help him achieve these values and mcreasc ho selli^ 
effectiveness of his work, and to give him an ins.glil mlo llm 
production processes whicll affect his work, the following iKKiks arc 
recommended: 
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C. E. 'WiLLSCT. 

C05OIERCIAL ART 

JIcGraw-Hill Bool Company, Inc„ New York, 2 d cd.. 103!) 
Th«woU.pUnnedtalbookpreJcnlsfte.lementa.ypnndp!e5o!doy,draw.ns. 
J^etlcLg lor the Vginn« in advortUine art. Black-and-wh.ln medmlna, 
coL poderl and layout are discussed, and the various lnMhau.cal pro®*®’ 
oi repJ^uctlon rrilh llidt advantages are dearly esplamed. There arc proMems 
and exercises, and the bool: is well iUustraled, 


GHAVHIC design Friekd and Joseph Heftkii 

hIcGTaw-lliU Book Company, Inc., New York, 1036 
Graphic design is the creative endeavor which finds expression through the 
medium of printing ink, including design used in the make-up of daily papers, 
magazines, and books, as well as in display cards and general advertising. In this 
comprehensive sun-cy, more than 800 appropriate illustrations by leading 
European and American designers show current practice in lettering, printing, 
reproduction, photography, and poster work. 


SIXTY ALITIAIIETS W. B. and E. C. Hckt 

The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1935 
Itctlering and type create an atmosphere or background for the advertiser’s 
ideas and the artist must select the alphabet wVicb best expresses these ideas, 
lie will find very helpful the many styles, from Old English to modem Russian, 
rqiToduccd here, each with a statement of its origin and correct use. In Lettering 
Today (32 plates, The Bruce Publishing Company, hlilwaukee, 1935) the 
same autliors present unusual modem alphabets which sbow' recent trends in 
lettering. 


ADVERTISING L,WOUT jl.cnAuu S. C»KXAm.T 

Tlic Ronald Press Company, Kew York, 1946 
A iiracliral piule to Wh rtmfcnU an,! those engagetl In hying out advertising in 
tl.rti , ails stotk, tins Wik cipialn, with great clarity the basic essentials which 
rinci IT r“ oi any kind ol article or 

nTliir^rtl t' "TIT' nv direct mall. It shows the 

thr r^drrThr f' attain hi, objective in inliuencing 

.1 1 ulrk al^ whh, «coa,l»„,„ hy 7, Wl.page advertisements in full color 

y U known art directors, have here been reproduced by 
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permission of the advertising companies and with the hearty cooperation of tJie 
advertising agencies. In consequence, the whole presentation reflects not only llie 
long experience of a successful art director but also the views and suggestions of 
outstanding colleagues. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF POSTER ART Duke WEnuxotoN- 
Signs of the Times Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 1934 
The poster of the future will be instantly understandable, everj' line, space, and 
color telling its story simply and \dvidly, says Duke Wellington, experienced 
poster artist. He explains, step by step, his technique in making posters, empha- 
sizing design, clarity, and the elimination of nonessentials, and gives excellent 
examples of many types of theatrical posters — ^v’elour, transparent, pastel, air 
brush, foreign, “aplakay,” and silk screen. 

PERTODICAXS 

Easy access to material in magazines may be obtained through 
The Education Index and The Art Index, both of which are available 
in most libraries. Magazine of Art (Slonthly, The American Feder- 
ation of Arts, Washington, D.C.), School Arts (Monthly, Davis Press, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass.), Design (Monthly, Design Publishing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio), Aft and Craft Education (MonthIj% Evans Bros., 
Ltd., London), and The American Artist (Monthly, Watson-Guptill 
Publications, Inc., New York) are expressive of instruction in fine and 
industrial arts. Industrial Arts and Vocational Education (^lontlily, 
The Bruce Publisliing Co., ^Milwaukee, T\’is.), and Jyidustrial Educa- 
tion Magazine (Bimonthly, Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 111.) furnish 
valuable aids in this branch of the educational program. Useful teach- 
ing material dealing with art as well as various subjects in many fields 
may be found in the following magazines: Childhood Education 
(Monthly, Association for Childhood Education, Washington, D.C.), 
The Instructor (Monthly, The Instructor, Danville, iV.V.), and Pro- 
gressivc Education (iMonthly. Progressive Education Association. 
New York). 
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Providing the Physical Pacilities for 
Art Education 


I N designing Vhc community of the future it is essential that the 
art teacher shall not neglect to plan for the immediate en%*iron- 
ment, his onm school, which may well serve as the nucleus of 
'community planning in its broader sense. In so far as the art di- 
rector or supervisor is concerned, the planning should begin in the art 
division of the school system. ’iMth a view to providing more effec- 
tively for the needs of the classes in art, the author has, with the help 
of supervisors and teachers, drawn up the accompanjnng specifica- 
tions relating to construction, color, furniture, equipment, and other 
items. Many of the suggestions offered for art accommodations might 
well Ik; extended to include most of the rooms in school buildings used 
for purposes other than art. Prcliminarj' plans, elevations, and models 
of the rooms described were made by boys and girls enrolled in a high 
.school art-curriculum class in architecture.^ The drawings showm in 
the accompanying illustrations were made to scale and may be photo- 

» ilsM »l n»Him<,re ("i»y CoU.'gf.lligl.ScWJ. ilr. W.Iler R. Osic. inrtmetor. 


STl'DEXTS OF THE UIGH SCHOOL AUT-CURIUCULUM CL^ISS 

IX AnCHlTECTUIlE ENGAGF.t> IN' PL.VN’NTXG NEW BUILD- 
ING FACIUT1F.S FOR THE SCHOOL ART DEI'AUTXtENT. 
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graphically "Wo™ up” to any convenient size and the necessary 
dimensions supplied by the use of an architect’s scale. 

location 

Art departments in new school buildings and in reconstructed 
old ones should preferably be on the ground floor to facillblte delivery 
of such materials as wood, plaster, clay, and sometimes metal and 
Stone for use in craltwork and sculpture. Due to the display features 
appropriately connected with present-day art education, the rooms 
for carrying it on should be grouped near the main entrance of the 
huilding, all, of course, on the same floor level. Since the art depart- 
ment is often called upon to make scenery and properties for plays, 
operettas, and other such performances, it is also desirable that the 
rooms for art should be in <dose proximity to the stage of the audito- 
rium or a.ssembly room, if there is one in the building. Because of the 
desirability of uniform natural lighting, the rooms should preferably 
Vie on the north, northeast, or northwest side of the hull ding hut never 
on an interior court. 

ROOMS 

Tlie foUon'ing specifications for art accoininodations provide for 
Ifolh classrooms and auxiliary rooms, these taken together consti- 
tuting a complete art housing unit. In large school buildings where 
more than one such unit is required, the need for room accommoda- 
tions may he met by constructing multiples of the unit, and if the art 
department he large enough, by au office for the head of the depart- 
ment and a supply room. 

Including any number of art bousing units in a standard large 
rfiool building sliould involve no unusual modification in the plans 
tor any building, m wl.icl. an exhibition area may be formed by 
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placing the units opposite each other along both sides of the usual 
corridor, their respective display windows arranged directly opposite 
each other. 


In a nonstandard building, however, the width of the hallway 
should be increased to make possible the placing of one housing unit 
at the end of it, the corridor thus becoming virtually a school museum. 



IXOOR PLAN OF ART HOUSING UNIT INCLUDING CL.\SS ROOM AND AUX- 
ILIARY ROOM, SHO^^TNG ARRANGEMENTOFFURNITURE AND EQUIWIENT. 
A, Teacher’s Desk; R, Individual Pupil Art Table; C, Large WorkialAe; A SlereofOam 
Stand; E, Shapworh Bench; F, Small WorliaHe; G, Kiln: H, Kilnserving Table. 

illuminated by fluorescently lighted displaj' mindon-s and hy similarly 
illuminated freestanding museum cases’ centrally placed and op- 
posite the doors and blank walls. The freestanding cases arc appro.v- 
imately 4 by 8 feet in plan and 6 feet high, overall. Settees, instead of 
museum cases, are located opposite the display windows of the ch-s.s- 
rooms. Tliese are approximately 8 feet long and consist of two benches 
built together, back to back,- 

* The tUuwum of Art^Fvnill.r. Jfu,fum o/ .Irf, New Yort. HKS. P- If. 

Outer Case (No. 514). . . , . ... . > .. 

*Ib{d p 24 (jgiijfj- Bench (^*o. *'****^P****™ •"''’•'tuled lorraUjatofsrrrrn. 
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The plans for a complete art department should include a de- 
partment office and a room of equal size for the storage of supplies 

and books. In the nonsUndardbuildingtheneedsforhomeeconomics, 



SCHOOL M- 

|nd..stri.al arts, and science as «ell ^ 

-po-g or a, .si„„„,: -,d be met by the super- 

•'.0 requcmmen.,, of .h.e ^ adapting the 
' ‘ ™mctdum fields 
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lighting and electmcity 

Salislactorj’ natural lighting should be furnished by tall wmdows 
set close together, and there should be adequate electric lighting tor 
dark (lays and evenings. Opaque shades or curtains should be pro- 
rided at all openings that admit daylight. Where toller shades are 
used there should he one ndde sluide tor each group of windows. If it 
is desired that the windows shall remain closed at all times, louvers 
for ventilation should be provided in the construction plans of the 
huildvng. 

In Oie classroom there should be electric outlets for stereoplicon 
nnd motion-picture projectors and other appliances, located at the 
hack, near the center of tlie room and near the comers, respectively, 
ns well ns at the front of the room. The outlets in the auriliary room 
sitoxild i>e for current suflicient for kiln and other appllanceB that re- 
(lulre wiring heavier than standard. 

COUKBOAUD AND BLACKBOAKD 
Except nl the center of the front wall of the art classroom, there 
simuld he a hullelin hoard, of cork or of homasote board faced with 
cork, inslnlled on the wall for the display of illustrative material and 
pupils’ work. Tills should extend upward from the 3-foot dado to a 
height <»t 7 feet from the fioor. There should be a slate blackboard of 
standard height, in a single piece not less than 8 feet long, located at 
the center of the front wall, framed to match the trim of the room, 
with cork Iwardntcithersideof it. An S-foot roll-type prismatic glass- 
i-ovcrt^d or dull white stereoplicon screen should be installed directly 
aiHiYC the hlackhoard. 


Two mil with binptd door, nud (rquipped with eigh 

ndtudoblo dwlve, .hould 1« built (,gnin.,i the front wtdl of the ar 
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Front and Side Views of the Art Classroom Showing Blackboard, Corkhoard, Stereopticon 
Screen, Outlets for Electricity, Built-in F-umiiure and Display Cases. 



Back and Other Side Views of Art Classroom Showing Opaque Window Shades and Outlets for 
Eledriciiy. 




a 



End and Back Views of Auxiliary Room Showing 
Corkhoard, Sink, and Storage Cupboards. 









Utner inu , 

SSoriw Opap,. WinJpc SMe. Ccrl.bp,rd. ori 

OutMtfor EMridlp. 

V,-AtL ELEVATIONS FOR ART HOUSING UNIT. 
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Pbplay Cart* ConHrfing of a C«R/ra/CVoup of Four, EquiVT^A viih Gla»» Shehea 
for Shotring Thtt-^imeitaional Objfcta. Flanled hy Taw Groupa of Ttoo Each 
for SKoirinj Fl^ Oljert* Sucfc os Picture* ond Po*ter». 

classrooTn. T^ictc bWuM aW be at tbe itoal oC ibe tooui, a-t either 
side of the Wachboard, budldti cabinets each consisting of n deep 
tablc-ingh section of drawers and cupboards for filing illustrative 
material and pupils’ work, and above this, two shelves with compart- 
ments for standard and oversize books. There should also be two 
vertical files for large pieces of illustrator’s board or prints, located 
<nrcctiy below the blackboard. 

Tlie built-in cupboards at Ibe back of the auxiliarj’ room should 
extend entirely across the back wall and should include five table- 
high sections of varjnng widths, and six cupboards above the table- 
bigli section. All the cupboards should have adjustable shelves and 
sliding pb'wood doors without paneling. The cupboard immediately 
l»ck)\v the sink, consisting of three compartments, is for crocks, pails, 
electric appliances, and other utensils and machines. The central 
coinpartinent is without shelves while the other two have two remov- 
nbW shelves cndi. The cupboards next to the central unit have two 
adjustaldc shelves each. The two units of drawers are for large-si^e 
]utjKr stock or drawings. 

DISVIAY CASES 

KirIiI display casis should Iw huill into Iho wall that separates 
the e)n«r,«„. from tho huHu-rry. ^ „f vl,«e, a pair ot them Waled 
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near the doorways at either end of the main classroom, should be for 
the display of flat work and should be equipped with narrow shelves 
of plate glass for the display of three-dimensional objects within the 
classroom; the four others, centrally located, should be equipped with 
adjustable shelves of plate glass for showing three-dimensional ob- 
jects. All the cases should be furnished with fixed plate-glass windows 
flush with the waU. Hinged doors of the four central display cases 
should be of laminated wood covered with corkboard on both sides 
for flat exhibits. All the cases should be illuminated with concealed 
fluorescent electric lamps placed high and near the front. 

Displays of examples of students’ work may be arranged first m 
the cases facing the classroom and later in those facmg ha Uwa^ 
Collections of art objects, prints, and books lent by the pu ic 
and art museum may be arranged in like manner, the ^‘“'’en s be mg 
given an important part in the preparation and ‘ 

Exhibits shoL, first in the classroom cases and then - 
viewed from the hall. Flat exhibits for the shallow ^ ' 

from the hallway, can first be arranged on the corkboard display 

surfaces ■within the classroom. 

the special art depabtjient 

AUl. 1, Hie nreceding specifications will be found to apply 
Although the S P school system, they 

particularly to art dep . planning accommodations 

should nevertheless be ^ ‘r echnical and vo- 

for the mom in sign painting, related 

"s^e painting, industrial art, commerci.a, art, areh.tee- 

ture, and theater art housing unit einbraccil in 

The classroom-and-auxm j 
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the preceding specifications, including built-in display cases and cup- 
boards, should be found satisfactoiy tor both general and specia 
schools or classes. In adapting the general specifications to the special 
needs of vocational and technical schools and courses, special movable 
furniture and equipment will need to be substituted for that shown 
in the plans. A. course in sculpture, tor example, would require the 
substitution of modeling stands for the individual art tables repre- 
sented; a course in painting, the substitution of easels for the art 
Ifiblcs. Vocational and technical school alike should plan to have at 
Ics-ist one complete general housing unit before expanding the program 
to include units (or the specialized courses. 

Tlie housing unit described herein should, therefore, sen'e as the 
standard minimum for aU schools ^rhetber general or special. Al- 
though planned specifically for elementary and secondary schools, the 
unit described should be found readily adaptable to the college and 
tbc university and especially to the institution engaged in the prepa- 
ration of art teachers; to the art museum and public library rs^here 
sjiccial facilities are needed for educational "work in art; and to the 
hospital xvliere occupational therapy rooms are so necessary for the 
rchabilitalion of patients. 


COLOR 

That use ami bcauly are actually the best of friends may be the 
reason why rooms in new buildings are so of ten structurally beautiful 
even Iwtore they have been either decorated or furnished. With their 
carefully frabbed floors, walls, and bulletin boards and display cases 
tbe rooms .wra to symlwliie tbe great educational purpose for wbich 
tbey were mlended. Their usefulness, both educational and material. 
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One demert ot design that U present in all ungamished objerto 
of utilitv is color, for color all objects innst possess if they are to be 
visible to the human eye. No wood is so lovely in color, however, that 
its natural beauty may not be improved by dressings that bring out 
the charm of its grain, deepen its luster, enrich the glow of its hue, 
iiTid dull or brighten its lints and shades. Color is also a most im- 
{Kirlant consideration in the formation of products in the textile arts. 

It will l>c seen, therefore, that color in the materials of construction 
can .««ircely l)e considered apart from the things themselves, except 
wlicrc it Ls added to increase their attractiveness. Thus color becomes 
decoration, sometimes the only decoration either present or deemed 
jK)s.sihlc for the modem schoolroom. 

Two systems of color study are today taught in general and 
Rjjocial art schools and classes. One of these is based on light, while 
the other is bn.scd on pigments or paints. Since color itself is reflected 
anti absofljcd light, it will at once be apparent that any system of 
«)l<»r classification that Is based on light, as is the Munsell System of 
color notation, must be superior to any other sj'stem of classification 
basetl on unreliable pigments. In daylight such a system will be more 


acnirate to the extent that nature is more nearly constant than man- 
made pigments. 

fH)me artists have been reluctant to accept and use the color 
Ifirory haici) on light. Tliey have maintained tliat a system that deals 
largely with pigments must he more practical than any other, since 
It CTiploy.s tile artist’s orni materials. Instruction in the mixing of 
isiints is indeed essenlhil in art education, and ycl the recognition, 
hamiomrmg, and conlra.sting of the colors themselves are of more 
importance to tlic decorator tlian the mere production of colors, im- 
ixirtant ns tins may Most people will find the Munsell Color 
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System more practical than the pigment theory in solving the aes- 
thetic color problems of daily living, since all colors are seen in light, 
the rays of which materials absorb and reflect. Colors will harmonize 
or clash with one another in and of themselves. A pigment system of 
color may be of some use as a measuring and harmonizing device, 
although it must be admitted that it is inaccurate as such; it is of un- 
questioned value however, in the mixing of paints, a few elementa^ 
rules for which can be learned at the outset. These should not be 
regarded as constituting a system of color nammg, since t e pigmen 

of which they treat are in themselves variable. _ 

It is a well-known fact that colors have a great influrace ove 
our lives in creating within us certain mental states and “ J 
or depressing physical and mental activity Red is ™ 

and passion; yellow of sunlight and livelmess; g-- ” ^ ° 
quietude; blue of cold and absolute rest; rer of' 

Sufficient unto the purpose of the room should be 

Colors used in painting schoolrooms shouffi >>e s^^ 
the standpoint of illumination— thus safeguar ‘"S 

aesthetically and psychologically pleasing The acco p. J g 
» tliP Munsell notations for hues, values, 

compass ;P-®“ ^ ,„„,yered appropriate in their power 

chromas of ceiling, trim, and other areas, 

to reflect and diffuse hg ^^^hwest e.xposure, a warm 

For rooms with a nort , ^ southeast, or 

yellow-red, yellow, ® ^.ith an eastern or 

southwest exposure P^-^^ g^„.yellow or purple-blue. It i.s not 

western exposure, f „ room done in the same color. Due 

necessary to have all four nails Ota 

. 1. t»" »>•”• »” « ' 

■ The color ""W"’ Strccl. B.Itimorc. MJ. 

Co„p.oz.Ino.,.0n.,. 
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One element ol design that U present in all ungamished obie<^ 
ol ulilily is color, for color all objects must possess it they are to be 
r-isilile to the human eye. No wood is so lovely in color, however, that 
its mitural Ijeauty ni,iy not be improved by dressings that bring out 
the charm of its grain, deepen its luster, enrich the glow of its hue, 
and dull or brighten its tints and shades. Color is also a most im- 
jiovtnnl consideration in the formation of products in the textile arts. 

U will seen, therefore, that color in the materials of construction 
can scarcely be considered apart from the things themselves, except 
^Yhcre it is added to increase their altractiveness> Thus color becomes 
decoration, sometimes the only decoration either present or deemed 
Ijossiblc for the modern schoolroom- 

Two systems of color study are today taught in general and 
si>ccial art schools and classes. One of these is based on light, while 
the other is based on pigments or paints. Since color itself is reflected 
and ab«ofl>ed light, it will at once be apparent that any system of 
cohir classification that is based on light, as is the Munsell System of 
color noUilion, must Ije superior to any other system of classification 
based on unreli-ible pigments. In daylight such a system 'will be more 
accurate to the extent that nature is more nearly constant than man- 
made pigments. 

Some artisl.s have been reluctant to accept and use the color 
theory t).T.^ on light. Tlicy have maintained that a system that deals 
largely wilh pigments must be more practical than any other, since 
U employs the artist’s osvn materials. IrBtmction in the mi.xinB of 
pamL, rs rndeed cssealial i„ art education, and yet the recognition, 
hammmrmg. and contrasting of the coiors themselves are of more 
..nl«nance to the decorator than tl.e mere production of colors, im- 
I«rtanl as 11, „ „my 1«, Most people will find the Munsell Color 
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System more practical than the pigment theorj' in solving the aes- 
thetic color problems of daily living, since all colors are seen in light, 
the rays of which materials absorb and reflect. Colors will harmonize 
or clash with one another in and of themselves. A pigment system of 
color may be of some use as a measuring and hannomzmg device, 
although it must be admitted that it is inaccurate as such; it is of un- 
questioned value however, in the mixing of paints, a few elementaiy 
rules for which can be learned at the outset. These should not be 
regarded as constituting a system of color naming, since the pigments 
of which they treat are in themselves variable. 

It is a well-known fact that colors have a great influrace oyer 
our lives in creating within us certain mental states and 
or depressing physical and mental activity. Red is snSSest -ej! heat 
and passlonryellow of sunlight and liveliness; green of cool and 

quietude; blue of cold and absolute rest; tLreof' 

Sufficient unto the purpose of the room should be th ^ 

Colors used in painting schoolrooms should be 
the standpoint of 

aesthetically and psychoffig yP^^^^^.^^^ 

compass ^„,idemd appropriate in their power 

chromas of “I” f filing, trim, and other areas, 

to reflect and diffuse hg „„rthwest exposure, a warm 

For rooms with a no h ^ southeast, or 

yellow-red, yellow, o ■ or 

southwest exposure g^„.yellow or purple-blue. It is not 

western exposure, a ^ Due 

necessarj'tohaveallfourua 

. in full Cor. .1.0 « bx « ioch„. ibW lb" M""'” 

» The color compftf^ « *Tlin Strc^lf Md. 

Coo,paox. loc.. 10 Earl Fr.nbbo S.,- 
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to their irritating and exdting propensities, purple and red-purple are 
not recommended for extensive use m the decoration of school in- 
teriors and ^vere therefore omitted from the color compass. The hues 
specified in the compass may be readily mixed or their equivalents 
found on the “standard color cards” furnished on request by the 
N-arious manufacturers of paints. 

It will lic noted that, according to the diagram, the hues appro- 
priate for the cardinal points of the compass are restricted to the 
follon-ing: north, yellow-red; east, green-yellow; south, blue-green; 
west, purple-blue. The main objective of tbifs system being variety, 
nilhout too strict a regard for orientation, it is recommended that in 
Large buildings the colors adjacent to those for the cardinal points be 
u-sod, as follows: 


North — red 

yellow-red 
yellow 
East —yellow 

green-yellow 
green 
South — green 

blue-green 
blue 
^^est — Idue 

purple-blue 

red 
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Northeast — yellow-red 
yellow 
green-yellow 
Southeast — green-yellow 
green 
blue-green 
Southwest — blue-green 
blue 

purple-blue 
Northwest — ^pujple-blue 
red 

yellow-red 

Corridors and rooms with no outside exposure may be painted a 
very light neutral gray or a hue selected from those specified for the 
rooms. Vestibules, stairways, and stair halls should contrast in color 
with that of the corridors. Miinsell notations for the colors suggested 
for walls, ceilings, trim, doors, and floor are given in the accompany- 
ing chart, the percentage of light reflection being indicated for all of 
the hues. In each case the ceiling is represented in the diagram by a 
large triangle, the floor by a smaller triangle, the door by a still smaller 
triangle, and the trim by a band. 

Colors used should be neither loo strong nor too dull, the amount 
of light and of strength being determined by the need for light in the 
room. Ceilings should be nearly white to reflect as much light as pos- 
sible. WTiere a greater contrast is desired for dado, woodwork, or 
doors, a darker and stronger color or its complement or the hue 
adjacent to it in the color compass may be used to give variety. Semi- 
gloss paint should be used where light reflection is essential; flat 
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paint where light diffusion is desired. Floors, if covered witli linoleum, 
sbould he dark— about 3 value of the dominant color of the room, 
not stronger than 1 step of diroma. The color compass will be found 
eiiually useful in the selection of colors, both of harmony and of con- 
trast, for the han^ngs, rugs, and furnishings for the rooms. 

Tlie major advantage of these arrangements for color schemes is 
perhaps that they afford a maximum range of color selection, thus 
avoiding the monotony prevalent m school buildings where a pre- 
dominating hue has been chosen for the entire building, and it makes 
jKissible a pleasing contrast between the rooms and the hallways. 
Adoption of the plan will make it possible for all rooms to open into 
bnlbvays or other rooms of a different though agreeable color. The 
plan makes possible an appropriate selection of colors for all of the 
c-xposurcs, according to the amount of natural light available at the 
various p<iiuts of the compass. 

Obviously, no system of this kind or of any other should be fol- 
lowed slavishly, as there arc factors other than exposure to be taken 
into ctinsideration, such as overhanging roofs, neighboring buildings, 
trees, and other external objects that may tend to shut off or reflect 
()r at.sorb much of the natural light received in the room. It is sug- 
sested llinl sample ot the colon! at least a foot square be painted 
first on paper or cardlioard and tried on tbe nails before a color is 
finally decided on. 


Tlds all applies, of eonrse, to natural llgbtlng only, as artiedal 
dlinn, nation on dark days and at nigbt n ill alter tbe situation entirely 
nor can any syslern for tbe use of color ever take the place of good 
lal'inR ■"'prove matters where taste is 
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FURNITUEE AND EQUIPJIENT FOK GENERAL ART 
Although good taste in school architecture sometimes of neces- 
sity implies standardization, it may with equal emphasis be said to 
demand variety; otherwise the total effect would be most unsatis- 
factorj'. The school interior should, like the interior of the home, be 
adapted to the needs of the occupants. 

It may not be correct to assume that art education programs are 
good to the extent that housing, equipment, and supplies are provided 
to make them so; yet it is, nevertheless, true that the art instruction 
cannot be entirely effective without adequate provision being made 
for these facilities. The list of items of furniture and «™eral equip- 
ment that follows is the same for all schools, except for the tables and 
chairs, which would have to be of a height appropriate to the 

the student occupants. . /.nm. 

The following items should be sufficient for equipping one com 

plete standard housing unit: 

. d..t .«K ■“ "• 

35 individual student art tables, su J inches high. The top to be in tiro 

sious 34 inches long. SO inches "“/o “ e “tahonaq- and til.e.1 at the 

secllonsl lelt-haud « . notes 1 g. underneath the 

back 15 degrees from the ^^^Xnt. with bored holes instead of 

tilted top. Drawer to extend entir y j j Inc and finished with 

knobs or pulls. Material! oak and nnjie -'“^„^,nse pyroxylin enamel. AH 
four coats of Duco ”fraLe of oak and finished light or natural wooil. 

the tabje except the -P the kiln. 

1 worktable, with 28- by 4- i r 

1 worktable, 72 ."„ch top. 

2 worktables, with 28- J 
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35 chairs, bentwood, high-back, for students. 

0 .looU irith round rrooden lops. 4 legs, height overaU 18^ inches, oak. light 

finish. * ® 

’ «f two groups ot three 

and a verUeal cup Wd drerded by a sliding vertical partition, with tool 

^Lr " Ti J “• •>““*-» of bench are: length 64 

mehes mdth 24 inches, height 32 inches. Bench to be ot maple andoak 

1 Sn“ deewfrth ^ woodworKng vil ' 

kiln, eleetnc. with finng chamber appmsimately 12 by IS by IS inLs. 

bench equipment 

Havd Tools to Eqctp Shopwork Bench 

3 -^ohes maple. 

1 file, ha, Uni. half round. 1 bv 10 inch 

* Bouges. bent. ouUide. reguL Leen firm i 
;nrfu Hi inch. I-I inch.^ tang, handle: l-^e inch. l-W 

2 hammers, claw adz eye. 7 oiinenaMs V « 

? ® 'ong. 

1 oibtnne, in mcul i»x. 

1 plane, smooth boltriTr, o • t 

! S:”; 

1 Pbcr,.Wnchc„d^;U„' 

i-:s;-i5:j:.TsSc. 

- aaws. hack. 10 i„cl,„ 

P do„; «rilrr(I^pT„' 5".P'"-P*‘t<-"> bWes. 
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1 screw driver, 2^-inch blade. 

1 spokeshave, adjustable cutter. 

1 try square, 8-incb. 

4 bevel-point leather knives. 

6 standard double-end leather modeling tools. ^ 

4 single-tube spring punches for leather with size 0 tubes. 

1 drive punch for leather, size No. 2. 

1 drive punch for leather, size No. 7. 

1 snap-button fastening outfit for leather. 

1 eyelet spreader for leather. 

3 standard jeweler’s saw frames, 5 inches “‘'P- 

^ ^nd, mund. tnaugular, hnlfe. and 

square. 

1 4-inch flat file. 

1 4-inch half-round file. 

1 hand-polishing buff. 

1 egg-beater type drill. . » . rlnll 

1 dozen assorted drill points for egg-beater ype 

1 scriber for plastics or metal. faces. 

2 8-ounce ball-peen hammers i.vith we -po 

1 pair metal snips, 9 inches long. 

JUSCEIXANEOOS EQUIPMENT 

a j 3/ Kv 18 bv 24 inches. 

36 boards, drawing, 2 surfaces, with battens a end^. H 

2 boards, drawing, 2 surfaces, with battens 

36 boards, modeling, 9 by .1^ ekctrie heater unit, 3 heals, with 

1 hot plate, 9 by 9 by 6 '-ches, with 

reversible switch, cord, an P . and plug. 

1 flatiron, electric, 6 P°“"^’. . '^.ilh brass ends and eyelet. 

1 yardstick, graduated in ^ ^th metal covers, 10-gallon, 

2 jars, all-white, glared eartne 

diameter. supports. 

1 loom, braid-weave 

1 paper cutter, 18 -inch blade. 

2 baskets, wastepaper. 

1 pencil sharpener. 
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5 loUm. prinlerf, 6 InAe, long, dto-nto. complete trith lmn<Be. tnlh 

roUcr suspended in box lo prolecl gelatin. 

2 dass abbs, 9 by 12 inches. H thick, ground ^ges. 

2 shears, 12-inch fuU length, nickel-pbled blades, 8^g-mch cut. 

I Ml of linoleum-block culling tools. 

1 wcKxien linoleum-block printing press, to print up to 8- by 12-mch blocks. 


\1SUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 

I combination projector, air-cooled with extra wire and universal plug, for 
standard 3H- by 4-inch and 2- by 24nch lantern slides, and opaque matenal. 

1 stereopticon bnlem stand rrilh top 48 inches high, top 18 by 42 inches, 10 
drawers for filing slides, and htnged-door cupboard equipped with casters or 
small wheel*. . 

1 stereopticon screen, while-coated, 8 by 8 feet, inour\le<l on spring roller with 
allachmenl (or fastening to wall. 

1 dispby rack, floor or desk model, or adjustable drawing board or easel. 


EQrirMF.NT TOR SPEO-AL ART COURSES 
Tlie Ittts that follow are for Ihe differenllaled art-major aud art- 
curriculum clashes in the high schools and for the professional art 
courses In art school and college, and do not include articles of fur- 
niture sucli as desks and chairs. Tl»esc lists are not intended to be 
exhaustive, hut they will l)e found to meet the initial needs for the 
arts enumerated, ^^*hc^e general art must be included along with the 
assignment of a teacher to a particular art such as painting or sculp- 
ture, wrtain items appearing in the list will have to be supplemented 
with items from the general list, such as: teacher's desk, common 
cliairs. indis-idual student art tables, worktables, stools, x-isual and 
miscclLaneous wjuipmenl. The amount of equipment wnU in each case 
<lq«->id on Uit nnmWr of sludenU to be provided tor nnd the extent 
to nlncb tlic aniclc, of general «(uipmenl are to be used. In the lists 
th.al follow the numWr of item., to be ordered tor each classroom unit 
lev Wn indicated for a class sire of 12 pupiU only. II a greater num- 
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ber of pupils must be accommodated, the quantity of some of the 
items to be procured will have to be increased accordingly. 

painting equipment 

12 stools with round wooden tops, over-all height 30 inches, oak. 

1 board, white pine, adjustable, 16 by 21 inches. 

Color charts, Munsell. 

1 hue circuit 22 by 28 inches, mounted. 

1 value scale, mounted. 

from vertical at the top. ^ . j 

12 easels, imperial, height T2 inches, a i . of doors. 

12 easels, folding, height 66 mch^, softwo^ «"■ h. 

12 plate-glass slabs. 9 by 12 inches, H ““le . 

1 press, etching, with complete equipment. 

1 c" rXis inches, with spring cover and foot treadle. 

SCULPTimE EQUIM^T 

12 armatures, for human figure: T inches high with 

12?r!:Lres,forhusts:20incheshigh(overan,wIth20-hy20-^ 

fi rrocks lO-callon, eartnenwd , 

^SeiSyslfbs.lbylObylOinehes. 

4 fire clay slabs, 1 by * ^ “^^^jurements 11 by 14 by 14 inches. 

1 kiln, electric, fi""8 adjustable top, three legs, hardwood. 

12 modeling stands, revo I, 

12 stools, 80-inch, hwdwo^- ^ ball-and-blade, assorted. 

24 tools, modeling, ’d „.;rc, S-lnch, nssortc^. 

24 tools, modeling, don jJ^„rating, 6-lnch head. 

12 wheels, for mode EQUIPMENT 

Icllnc and ilccoraling. B-incIi head. 

12 bench whiricrs, for m j j;,,idual motor. 

1 circular saw. small, w.iu 
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R color charts, Munsell, for hue. value, chToma. 

6 crocks. 10 -gallon. earlhen'^aT€. with wood or metal covers. 

1 cupboard, zinc-lined, for storage of moist daywork. 

U draning sets. blacklKJard. wooden, consisting of one 24-mch T square. 

SC-inch straightedge, one 24-mch triangle, and one ISk-^ch protractor. 

2 fitc clay slabs. I by 10 by 10 indies. 

4 fire clay slabs. 1 by 2 by 8 inches. 

1 kiln, electric, cbambei 11 by 14 by 14 inches. 

2 looms, (our-harduess, small size. 

C plate-glass slabs. M by 0 by 12 indies. 

1 Scotch-tape dispenser, streamUned, heavy. ^ ^ , 

I silk-screcn unit, complete with 11- by 14-inch and 16- by 28-indi printing 
frame, 10-indi and 14-inch s<|ueegee, profilm, protective CTcam, fiber guides, 
paints, varnish, solvent, stencil filler, filler remover, brushes, knives, and tape. 

21 stilts, fire clay, iH'mch and 2H*mch, l2 of each size. 

24 tools, mwlcUng; boxwoo*!, 8-inch, ball-and-Wade form, assorted. 

24 looLs, modeling: wire, 8-mch, double-end brass, assorted. 

1 tool ca.se, for woodworking and claj-working equipment. 

COMMERCLU AItT EQUIPMEXT 

1 ait brush, complete with extra needle and sdf<entcring tip in handle, reamer, 
color cup, banger and hose coupling, funnel cups, jar, bottles, and ^-mch air 
hose 12 Iccl long with couplings. 

1 air compressor for air brush. 

2 angles, amlxr: 30-degroe and CO-degree, O-inch. 

2 angles, amber; 45-degTee. 8-inch. 

3 color diart-s, MunscU; hue, value, chroma. 

1 culawl tnachme, molorKlriven, complete with various cutters and wire for 
nltadung to electric outlet. 

3 .li'H.l.y Iran,.-, 1 )4.i„ch „,toral moMinB. to tok, S2- by as-inch show cards. 
With glass, button l»ack, screw eyes for hanging 

' top^ ^ => 

’ - folio-: 

fi piste glass »l3bs, > ^ by 9 |,y ,4 
\ ?«.trb.laiw disi.rnM.T, streamlincl. heavy 
1 ..Ik,..,.™ „„it, to, 
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auchitecture equipment 

12 angles, amber: 30-degree and 60-degree, 9-inch. 

12 angles, amber: 45-degree, 8-incb. 

1 blueprint machine, equipped with S}i-^mpere mercury vapor tubes. 

3 color charts: hue, value, chroma, color compass. 

1 cupboard, for drawing instruments of individual pupils. 

1 drafting machine, “Paragon,” with 12-inch and IS-inch scales. 

1 drawing board, 42 by 72 inches. 

12 drawing instruments, in plush-lined case. ^ 

1 drawing set, blackboard, wooden; consisting of one 24-mc square, 
36-inch straightedge, one 24-inch triangle, one I5}i-mch protractor. 

1 drawing table, 24 by 32 inches, softwood top. ^ 

1 drawing table, 31- by 42-inch softwood top, I'Ke J^ches thick. 

2 horses, adjustable, hardwood. , . , , 

1 light, adjustable, with fluorescent tube, for .llummatmg surface of large 

drawing table. 

12 scales, architect’s triangular. 

1 Scotch-tape dispenser; streamlined, hea^p^. , , *-51 

1 shopwork bench, hardwood, with eight drawers, 07 to 31 inches. 

12 stools, architect’s wood, with footrest, wooden top, adjustable. 27 to 
12 T Squares, amber: 30-inch. 

1 T square, amber-lined: 60-inch. 

1 tracing table, illuminated. 

THEATER ART EQUIP^^ENT 

12 angles, amber: 30-degree and 60-degree, 9-inch. 

12 angles, amber: 45-degree, 8-incb. 

1 circular saw, small, with motor. ^ 

12 drawing instruments, set, in plush-lin 
12 drawing tebles, 24 by 32 inches, softwood top. 

6 plate glass, by 9 by 12 inches, ground edge . 

1 Scotch-tape dispenser, streamlined, Lpjjj and tail vises. 

1 shopwork bench, hardwood, with eig inches, reinforced. 

12 stools, wood, with footrest, nonadjusUble, 30 men 

12 T squares, amber-lined, SO-inch. wUli soring cover and foot treae c- 

1 waste can. standard metal, 12 by 18 inches, with spn S 
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OFFICE EQUIPJIENT 

chairs, straight, oak, teacher’s, like those used throughout the building, one 

for each instructor in the deparlroenl. 

desk, teacher’s, Uke those used throughout the butlding. 

1 filing unit consisting of three vertical filing drawers 12 % inches high, 15% 
inches wide, and 24 inches deep, inside dimensions; on easy-running extension 
slides, to accommodate picture mounts 11 inches high by 14 inches wide. One 
index drawer at the top with three compartments for cards 3 inches high and 
5 inches wide. Constructed of quarter-sawed white oak, finished like desk and 
chairs. 

1 board, adjustable, pine, 16 by 21 inches. 

I chair, swivel, with arms, oak. 

1 pencil sharpener, automatic feed. 

1 slide examiner, illuminated with frosted glass. 

1 tabic, oak, conference, 36 by 60 inches, fiobhed like desk and chairs. 


SUPPLIES 

Quantities have not been indicated in the following list since the quantity in 
each case wUl be determined by local needs. The hems which are deemed most 
necessary and which, therefore, should generaUy be considered first for purchasing 
have been marked with an asterisk. 

Alcohol, denatured, in quart containers. 

Atomizers, folding, small, nickel-plated. 

Atomizers, hand-pump type. 

hoards, Academy, 12- by lO-lnch, 18- by 24-inch. 

Hoard,, bookbinder’s; light gray. S5 piece, to package, me 10 by brebc. 
Boards, .Irawing; drawing surfaces, soil Batumi wood. 14 by 18 by % iuche, 
and SI by 43 by % inches. 

Iloanb, JInlfo g^so: 18 by 24 inches, 
hoards, modeling; 9 by 12 inches, % inch thick 

'-'eMbrowu; light gray, and white, embo,»<) 

“w"’"j;::'r5!™ 

•Ilrushcs, bristle: black, 12 inches nx-^^n- ^ . b 

color); 1 inch lUl (for paint .„d 
llrusliM, b rench bristle; wUiU, 3 S. 3 ^. i, ,15 tad.,,. 
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Brushes, good grade white bristle; K. Ji’ 7 round 
Brushes, camel’s-hair: No. 2 round (sn.aU) No. “jJXrs 

Oarge); inch flat, 13 inches overaU (for dry colors), 1 inch (stroke), 

inches overall. 

Brushes, red sable: No. 7. •, u • 

Brushes, show.card: M inch, single-stroke, ox-han. 

Brushes, stencU: No. 6 round, K >"<* in diaineter. 

Canvas boards: 16 by 20 inches, 18 by 24 ,ride, C-yard 

Canvas, cotton. No. 8 studio, stretchmg, hea.T-we.ght, 42 inches w 

rolls. 

Chamois, thin, small pieces. 

Charcoal, 

soft, J^-inch diameter, box of 23. 

medium hard, n “jg count (for bookbinding). 

Cheesecloth, bleached, 36 inches; 82 by 2» conn. 

Clay, flour: natural, in 5 -pound box j ^ ^otta; gray. 

•Clay, modeling: in 1 -pound packages (plasUcene), 

•Clay, potter’s: moist, 100 -pound tub or box. 

•Cloth, airplane: tan, 36 inches wide. 

:s, " 

l;.ngth.assorte^ 

Cloth, print: 36 inches wide, in pieces 3 to ya 

colors. . , . I light green, pink, white, yellow. 

Cloth, voile: 36 to 38 inches 2 -ouncc jars; while, lampblack. 

Colors, air brush: Faasche “°‘ke lemon yellow, ultramarine, sky blue, orang . 
senia. vermilion, crimson » 

nLker green, mauve, burnt sienna. 

Compasses, complete wHh pe^^ ^ ^“''’““L^geVsef iorW,’ 

♦Cotton, mercerized perle. » i-vender, burnt orange, orange, ros 

Hue licht brown, gray, green, 

white, yellow. j;„. 3 (large): jUlow! 

Cotton, mercerized perle- „ p-ecn, lavender, orange, ros , 

Cottrraw:rui:;^v;unap^.f-^^^^^^ 

Cotton, spool: 150-yard spools. I. 


black. 
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Colton filler tor nigt (roving); 4-toW. In l-pouml tubes or balls, approximately 
140 yards; black, dark blue, light blue, medium bronn, gray, dark green, 
light green, henna, lavender, old rose, orange, purple, red, tan, rrliite, yellow, 

•Crayons, blacKboard; colored, 1 dozen assorted to box; 1 black, 3 white, 1 blue, 

1 brown, 1 green, 1 orange, 1 purple, 1 red, 1 yellow, 1 brown. 

•Crayons, pressed: eight in a plain metal box, red, yellow, green, blue, purple, 
orange, brown, black, about ^^g-inch diameter and 3)^ inches long. 

Crayons, preased: in bulk, about Jic'iuch diameter and 3}/^ inches long; black, 
blue, brown, burnt sienna, green, orange, purple. 

Crayons, wax, pressed: in bulk, approximately Jfg-inch diameter and 4^ inches 
long; black, blue, brown, green, orange, red-purple, yellow. 

Dye, “Fahricolor," liquid; l-ouncc bottles; scarlet, orange, yellow, gold, brown, 
dark green, blue-green, blue, dark blue, purple, blue-black, jet black, rose, 
tan, while. 

Dye, medium for “GiTiiy": 2-ounce bottle. 

Erasers, approximately by I by % inches. 40 pieces to the pound. 

hloquil Kit, consisting of C FJoquils, complete with nibs, C fillers, extra nib and 
plug, C Iwttlcs of Floquil, Dri-Ink bottle, FloquU thinner, and solvent in 
wooden case (i)i by 0 by inches. Floquil ink refills, 2-ounce bottles; 
blue, green, black, red, yellow, orange, purple. Floquil ink solvent and thinner, 
2^uncc bottle. 


Frame, batik: No. 1, small, 18 by 18 tncHes. 

I-rame, ilisplay: Ij^-inch natural oak moUling, to take mounting board exactly 
14 by 22 inches, complete with glass and button back, with screw eyes and 
wire for hanging. Also to lake mounting board exactly 22 by 28 inches. 

Glue, ill Jii-pint cans. 

Hammers, nail, adz eye, 13 ounces, size No. 2. 

•Ink, drawing; waterproof, black, quart boUlc. 

Ink, printer s. oil, 1- by 4-incK lube; black, blue, brown, green, orange, purple, 
r«l, yellow. art 

Knives, stencil. H- by l^-inch blade. 

Ixwtl,cr. «,ft brown, lor tooling; 7 t„ , 

Uek^unJ M,; Craft Supply Co.; Kuo. 14. 84. 19, ringWnd; Nos. 


l-inoicnm hlwka. 5-plj, tj-^-high, woodunoonlinl; 1 by 1 inch, 1 by 1>^ inches, 
■i 1.5 2 nehes 2 by 8 ,„chc,,3 b, , ^ ^ , 

by 11 inches, 0 by 12 inches. 

' 4 c.n,„B tool No. 1 ; i„d,. 3 . ^ 
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T • 1 tnnl blades- to fit Speedball cutting-tool handles above; " V 

vTlnT". l; M inch, gouge No. 3; K inch, gouge No. 5. 

Linseed oil, refined, 2M^unce bottle ^ reusable, 1 inch by 

Jlasking tape, brown or gray paper, w.th adhes.ve backing, 

60 yards. ... , iq- N o. 18; 1-inch, 

Nails, wire, finishing, 1-pound ca^ns: M-nch- ^o 1 
No. 18; iK-inch, No. 16; iM-mch, 

Napkins, paper; white, sire not less ;'„4es. 

•Needles, chenille: No. 5, sharp points, 10 to pap /S 

Needles, rafiia: No. 10, blunt. 10 to ^per. 

Needles, tapestry: Ibtt 6 inches long. 

Needles, weaving: steel, blunt, 12 
Oil, household: 4-ounce can- 

Oil, linseed; raw, in quart cans. 

Oilcloth, table, 46 inches ’packages; black, blue, green, orange, 

*Paint8, dry color: deep tint, 

purple, red, white, bright ye white, yellow. 

Paints, enamel: H-P'ct “"’i ^ “ :’„f^ns- blue, black, red, white, yellow. 
Paints, medium-grade lead 

Paints, oil colors; 1- by oranee, yellow. , , , 

PaJ:f;ho"ard;^^^^^^^^ 

:"S“, 

•Paints, water-color: full-size pan. pj^ht-color l>ox). 

—in metal box, with >o. < • . j^^if.sjze pan (for cight-co or 

Paints, water-color^ yellow. 

Palettes, water-color, “j^inches diameter, % meh deep. 

•Pans, water-color, la q 
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Paper, aluminated: coaled metal sliccts. s'lM 10 by 12 inebes; bright gold, bright 
silver. 

I'aper, bogus*. U by 15 inches. 400 sheets to package. 

•Paper, cover: sizes 0 by 12 inches. 12 by 18 indies. 500 sheeU to package, assort- 
ment of 80 sheets each of brown, green, red, blue, orange, 50 sheets each of 
black and gray. 

•Paper, cover: 20 by 26 inches, rough "antique” finish; black, blue, dark brown, 
light brown, buff; gray; green, orange; ted. 

Paper, crepe: in folds, 20 inches by 10 feet; black, light blue, medium blue, me- 
dium green, orange, deep pink, red, while, canary yellow. 

•paper, detail: 48 inches wide, 25 yards to roll. 

Paper, drawing: light-gray, semirough surface, SOO sheets to package; 9 by 12 
inches, plain; 9 hy 12 inches, squared ruling, inch. 

•Paper, drawing: light*manila color, semtrough finish, 500 sheets to package; 9 by 
12 inches, 14 by 20 inches, 22 by SO inches. 

•Paper, drawing: while, semirougb surface, 500 sheets to package; 9 by 12 inches, 
plain; 0 by 12 inches, squared ruling ^ inch; 12 by 18 inches, plain. 

•Paper, Enginex: 9 by 12 inches, 500 sheets to package; black, blue, blue-green, 
brown, yellon-grcen, orange, yellow, ted, red-purple, purpi®, purple-blue. 
Assorted, 00 sheets each of red, orange, brown, green, and blue, and 50 sheets 
of black. 

Paper, Enginex: 9 by 12 inches. Aasorted, 10 sheets each of light yellow, yellow, 
dark yellow, gray-yellow, yellow-orange, light orange, dark orange, gray- 
orange; 20 sheets orange; 10 sheets each of light red-orange, red-orange; 5 
sheets each of light red, dark red, gray red; 25 sheeU of red; 20 sheets of red- 
violet; 10 sheets each of light blue, dark blue, gray-blue; 40 sheets of blue- 
green; 10 sheets each of light green, green, dark green, gray-green; 40 sheets 
of yellow-green; 30 sheeU of brown, 10 sheets each of white and gray; 60 
sheets of black. 


I’.pcr, M by 20 inebe; bUA, bW. brom.. eray, neulml. green, omnge, 

purple, rwl, yellow. 

rafior, 1.W: 20 by 20 inebes; gold. saver. 

r«[KT, newsprinl: plain, iOO sheet, to paelagv.SJ^ by 11 inches. 8W by 13 inches. 
18 by 21 inches. 


PaivT, ptrrieel: "lUeh-Ground,” in lolla 18 inches wide. 10 yards to roll; black. 
ma'niU “l,Ue 
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dark green, dark blue-violet, yellow-orange middle blue-gre . 

Paper, ateneil: 9 by 12 inehea, 100 sheeta to 3^ 

*Paper, wrapping, kraft: 24 by 36 me es, so , ’ ,g • ^ j-qH g inches in 

’Inches, soft fold, in quires, 480 sh«ts “ 
diameter; 24-inch roll, 9 inches m diameter, 

Paper tape, gummed inside, 1 inch wide 800 feet to roll. 

•Paste, for general use; in quart jars, gallon jars. 

Paste, “Sphinx”: in pint cans. 

Pencil sharpener: for beginner spenc s „ q gjiarpeners. 

Pencil-sharpener knives: tor “Marvel or Giant p 

Pencil sharpeners: for standard-size pencils. 

Pencils, beginner’s: large lead. 

Pencils, student’s: No. 2 lead. 

Penholders, student’s, for general use. ^ ^ S; small 

A “d, Ltetl: ro^ntwium B 3: round, small B 5. 

Pens, student’s: for general use. 

Pins, brass, Sj^-inch, 160 to paper. 

Plastic wood: 1-pound cans. 

Plastic wood solvent: 8-ounce cans. spnng-bandle. ,. 

Punches, conductor’s, H-iach ^<>“^*“^;/f"afameler, complete wi* !-»"«'• 
RoUcrs, printer’s, 6 .'“"tee gruAu^Uons of H- Ke-; H;- 

Ilules, maple, 12-inch, plain-edg , . 00, No. 0, No. }i. No- I- 

Sandpaper, 9 by U 
Saw, coping: wire frame P , 

Saw, fret: 8 inches deep, package, 9 by Ks inches. 

Saw blades: coping, pm ends, dozen to pa 


[-Incli, No. 6, ^4* 


Saws, compass: 12 „„e sharp, one blunt point. 

*Scissors, 5-inch over- (a-^e-ineb). . sy • 1, 

Screw eyes. No. 12. j „„„ to box: K-inch No. 4; 5Sancl ■ 

Screws, flat head, bright ’«“■*’ ;„ebes. No. 8; IH inches. No. 

Shellac, white, in pin ,rftllon container; ad- 

herlng liquid (sdk-sete ^ ^ 
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hronzc. poM. pale-goM silk-wpetn Sning, poiuid package; bronzmg liquid, 
quart conlaitier: eitcnder, base, gallon conUiner; film (for silk-screen sten- 
rils);l’ro-filin, sbeeV; Nu-film, sbeet; Blu-film, sheet size 30 by 40 inches, 
knives’: chest X.\cto No. 82-X set (conUins 3 X.\cto knife handles and 12 as- 
sorteil blades). 

knives: I’aasche swivel (for stendls of film). 

jiainls, jiaslc, silk-scicen process, quart, containers: toluidine red, stronti’an 
yellow, ullramarineblue, medium green, orange, brown, purple, black, white, 
remover film (or lacquer) for silk-screen process, gallon conlamers.’ 
retarding varnish for silk-screen process, gallon containers, 
silk (for mending screens), 40 by 3C inches. 

sciueegecs, for silk-screen process; C-inch, B-inch, IS-inch, 14-inch, 
transparent base, for silk-screen, gallon containers, 
varnish, Qvcrt>rint, for silk-screen, gallon containers. 

Slides, projection lantern, materials for making; 

radio mats, 3)^ by 4 inches, complete with ceUophaoe and red carbon, 50 to box. 

glass, plain, size 3)-^ by 4 inches for radio mats. 

glass, etched, size 3)^^ by 4 inches for drawing and •writing. 

binding strips, 50 to i>ackage. 

Snips, tin, 2J5-inch straight cutting edge. 

Sponges, small. 

Taglmrd, Uli by 28|^ inches. 

Tajw. transparent cellulose Scotch, Sdnch core, by 2,5&2-inch roll (perish- 
able material). 

TliumVjlacks, steel, vdid, 5i-jncb, 100 to l>ox. 

Towels, paiH-r, fbl, 150 to package. 

Try squares, 8-inch LUde. 

Turpentine; quart containers. 

Tun>entinc, rectified spirits of: gallon contains. 

Tnine, Sea Island, l^^unce Ulls; blue, brown, green, orange, red, yellow. 
l\ arp lbrcad, 4-ply carpet warp. H-pound lube; black, blue, brown, ecru, green, 
olive, red, while. 

Wax, liatik, in J^-pound cakes. 

W pictorr strande.1 12 strands, Xo. 2 retinned. 25 feet to roU in paper box. 

"1’' I'asswoo.I, in various widths, 

ssorxl: J-j-inch oak, in various widths 
4V»«f, UocU: 3 by 3 by 3 i„ch„ long 

' “'P''- ’-•"A lOTElhs; ii; li; I-incb. 
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Wood: soft, dear of kno., -face ta!‘:::ld1?ln:i Ih::^ 

wide by M inch th.ek; 6 mches wade bj rnch, ^ 

woof, r; "ni:: y- 

brown, yellow-green. , . 073 yards; black, dark blue. 

Wool, knitting: four-fold, 4-ounce , light green, medium green, 

light blue, medium ^role dtS red, light red, red-orange, tan, 

bXt orange, dark purple, l.ght purple, dark red, g 

white, yellow, yellow-orange. hanks: 302, Un and rust; 301, 

Wool, Scotch tweed: four-ply 304 and black; 306, light and 

beige and brown; 303, gray, black, blu^ 304. gr 

dark green and brass ends and eyelets. 

•Yardstick, graduated in H 

questions for discussion 

, r LTrL.. ... .. - '■ • ”• 

next best location? „■ art department embrace? 

3. What space should the plans or a gc a„j artificially? 

4. How should an art housing unit c « . specifications for the art 

6. Describe the built-in display cases included m 

housing unit. ...oboards included in the specifications. 

■ 6. Describe the built-m storage consisting of at least five art housing 

7. Discuss thelayoutof an artde^;-“ 

units. ineludingt^eroomsu^___^^^ 

8 . Wliat colors would y 

mentioned in ques ■ ^ lurnished and equippn 

p. How should ho.m^ 

10 . How should a hou ^ ^ 
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Appendix A 

Art Appreciation Notes 


PtTBPOSES SERVED BY ART ^ 

“that is the real purpose of art, tha , too much 

sanctuary for those who find the ^ intelligible, not, like the 

for them. The artist makes human showing imagi- 

psychologist, by analysis ’it ean find satisfaction 

natively the objects and a ^ords, musical sound, is 

His command otarecognised-d.um,panh^ 

necessary if he is to make what he nn_B^^ 

coin, but it is .in the dmnat.™’ * ^ ^ p„„eyor 

his vocation. This, and this o“>y- ^ 

of amusement but a creator of life by giving 

Painting and sculpture ^pi,;tu,lly lacking m life 

aesthetic pleasure; through giving 

through the interpretation of ’ through dignifying labor, 

lo L representation of .be commonpl-^^^^ 

through commemorating y,es an outlet for artistic expr 

relationships. Pain^g“;“^gp„,,des decorations for buildings, a 

irueraeyet.I."»''”"-g,j''‘ 

Foundation, Merion. • ^ j 
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Sculpture provides embelHshment for buildings and adornment 
for the open spaces, and it, too. furnishes an outlet for creative 
eicpression. It also affords a means of livelihood for the sculptor* 

Architecture meets both the material and the spiritual needs of 
man by providing a place to live; a place for worship; a place to 
learn; places for amusement; places for business. It beautifies tbe 
community. It provides occupation for a large number of 
people. 

Industrial art prorides a means for the gratification of the 
impulse to create beautiful industrial products, and to enhance the 
l>cauly of useful things. Industrial products minister to the material 
needs of man by lightening his labor and by adding to his comfort. 
Industrial art ministers also to maa*s spiritual needs by making 
beauty a factor in all useful things. 

Commercial art furnishes an outlet for artistic e.vpression through 
the planning and executing of advertisements requiring lettering, or 
illustrations and lettering; and through the planning and aTmnging of 
displays. Commercial art is a means of disseminating information by 
popularizing products (thus meeting an important commercial pur- 
pose); and by propagating and clarifslng ideas (thus serving an 
important educational purpose). Commercial art objectifies and 
dignifies industrj'. It aUo gives aesthetic pleasure to those who Trill 
see the advertisements and displays. It prorides a means of livelihood 
for those tvbo possess the nccessarj' advertising sense- taste, and 
skiU. 

A work of commercial art in the form of a painted or printed 
product should ob^rr-c the Jaws of design and should be carefully 
fmislied and. if duplicated in quantity, should be accurately re- 
produced and carefully printed. 
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ART FORM 

By art form is meant the entire formation of a 
matter whether a work of art be a picture, a oo cover, ^ 
piece of pottery, a bridge, a building, a strip o “ ’ ^ 

advertisement, it must conform to the 

whichareconcemedmthhne,mass,an coor. ^ Color 

and character. Alass has extent, soliddy, shape, 

may be either neutral or chromatic; chromatic 

and chroma; neutral color has value, but no k- or chroma._ 

Dedgn is the ^^^VlanTL e“aeh oiher, disposes them 
proportion of the parts to the nesien has rhythm 

'■ “ “Mr: 

or movement, and balance q by progression or 

by alteration, by gradua m symmetrical 

growth. Balance may borfination. The satisfactory apphea- 

or free, or of principality and ^obord na 

tion of the principles of character, such as plans 

Some desi^s machinery, and for various kinds of 

for buildings, for b g > . such as l.andscapes, portraits, 

furniture. Other designs ar ^ motives. There is design 

and whatever is done ro ^^^b as sculptural decoration for 

tor a purely or mural paintings for wall decoration. 

buildings, patterns or ' ^ jbe three elements of art structure 
The painter makes us employs the art principles of 

line, mass, and co obtains movement by the skillful use o 

rhythm and balance. by the proportioning, shaping, an 

color and line. He o a neutralizing the effect of one color bj 

arrangement of parts, a ^ ^ 
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there are often examples of various 
h neb of rhythm and balance, such as of lines, of mass, of interests 

atrruol“^ 

ment or repose; they suggest strength ft, ^ ™®Best move- 
upward, downward,^ inu^^; 

arrangement of columns, pilastem and w! I ^ “/'Tressed in the 

ornamentation of buildings. Balance is expr^rfin th 

Size of parts-gables, porticoes vnnA position and 

Tiro senator cltchlTeTa fT’rf 

embodies it in 

h.v one another andbalancedinawf^krfart^ 7 counteracted 

use of line, mass, and color and tl. f , ^ ""'oH-es the skillful 

urranging of parts, Xatu^i raraeralTaTi 

stone 1 , cast. Xatural wood is cars„t P°'“*'cd. Artificial 

CIay«modeled,cast,fired,andgIaze^5i°"r carved. 

Tlie craftsman-designer forms beautiful engraved, 

the pnnciples of rhythm and balan^ “ ^ embodydng 

T: -‘crials which am mass, and 

of manufacture. For example, weas*rr"“‘" 

uniwrtant le.,tile processes. Other t" !,’ P™t“g are 

-«.ng and casting. f„r metals; P^“-- - 

g for wexfd.,; I, lowing, casting cuUit T®’ “™" 8 . and finish- 

Pugmng, throwing, slip Pouring a™d gw“’’V““'’^ 

The comracrdal artist ohi ' 8 ^ "B- for ceramics. 

i»,r •"”'”'"“‘.■•1- 
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disposition of parts with reference to one another 
and grouped to form compositions. 

abt quality 

QuaUt. is that ^stic^an 
its degree of excellence as "red by ^ ;„t,Wc value, such 

ards of taste and skill. A wor ® material. It may also have 

as beauty, workability, and ura i ^ expressed in the embodi- 
extrinsic value, such as beauty o a ’ ^ e decorative; and 

ment of the idea; its fitness to 1 "in aU art products 

its technical attributes of I'lnd form as interpreted by the 

beauty is dependent on both matenal and form as 
person who would judge their qua ^ beauty in themselves. All 
The materials used in P“ ^chromatic. Crayon is less 
pigments have color, either neu Fresco is a difficult 

"dirculttoworkwiththanwaterimloro ^ , 

medium to work with because . I must b ^ „„ .r, 

the new plaster is still we . deterioration. Paintings arc 

ability to hold its color an ^ transpare" 

made more permanent by g a 2ji„g y dependent on su'tub'^ 
varnish. The quality of ^ clearness and beauty of exT^ 

of the idea for expression I.,„aUng of U.e 

Sion; composition or design, ^ 

artistically dispose jiatcrials vaiy m workabilit} . 

beautiful by weathermfr^ ^ uniformity of g™ 

iseasilyworkedbecaiiseofitss^ ^ 
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Granite is hard and coaree and is more difficult to work. Hard, close- 
grained woods are best for carving. Metals varv- in respect to work- 
abUily according lo Ibeir malieabilily and hardn^e The permanence 
of a material depends on its strength and power to withstand wear. 
Crystalline rock is the most permanent building stone. There are two 
main kinds: granite, which is composed largely of quartz, and marble, 
which is crj'stalline limestone. Concrete, wbicdi is man-made crystal- 
line rock, ranks wilb natural stone as a durable building material- 
Brick and tile are more or less permanent, depending on tbe clays 
used and the temperature reached in bring them. Mineral ores furnish 
the raw material for metals such as iron and steel, copper, brass, and 
bronze. Tliesc metals varj* in respect to durability when ejcposed to 
tlie weather. 

In order to meet the requirements of good architecture, a build- 
ing must l>e planned and coastnicled to fulfill ideas of utility and 
lieauly. \ budding must fill the purpose for which it was intended. 
Tlic purpo^j determines its size, the number and size and arrangement 
of iwuiw, the strength and durability of materials used, and the details 
of construction, such as tbe placing and size of walls, and other 
supports, .\ building must not only be adequate, it must satisfy our 
love of l»cauty if it Is to Ik clasred as architecture. Beautv is gained 
by the proportioning of all parts and by good arrangement of parts. 
Appropn.ile decoration and the refinement of detail somelimts add 
to Uie iKauly of architecture. 


.M! mlcml, in sculpture have color aod terture, which 
.klerramc lhe,r suilahilily (or certain purposes. The material to be 
uos! a work of sculpture will determine the method of handling. 
I..m.tat.ou., of matcn.,1 impose a definite dmracter on the work. The 
sculptor compos,,, in, figure or group of figures with definite reference 
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to retain its form and slisWIy by the weather. Marble is 

material, since it is affected tint ^ghtly by 

more easily weathered than „ less durable, depen - 

more durable than marble. Terra the glaze, 

mgontheclaysused,thetemperaturereaeh 

if present. . nHent on: first, the appropriate 

Art form in sculpture is the mode of expression 

of the idea for sculptural third, the clearness, torc^ 

employed, whether '^abstic or J technique s o 

products. Many t their own, and workability 

benitv of color or texture manufacturing, tne wo 

J:iibuted by 

of industrial f ^ ‘^ieteristics. The wear. 

mS rtba: ^-;!:or:h?drpe„r^^^^^ 

decorative value, con ^ finish. most 

and their beauty of con^™ ,, paper work. 

appropriate and th . dependent larg p„per 

Quality in P“f„„ito,mity of the grapbite used. 

smoothness, ao ^ ^ 
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is dependent on weight, thickness, compactness, surface texture, and 
color. Charcoal is a softer and more pliatle medium than penci 
and is thereiore more appropriate for some kinds ot work. Pen-and- 
ink, ttie most rigid of graphic mediums, is ideal for work requiring 
great accuracy. 'Where color is an important element, colored inks, 
water-color paints, and oil colors are appropriate. If the original 
drawing or design is to he reproduced, the mediums used by the com- 
mercial artist must he exactly suited to the process of reproduction. 
Quality ot material is here conditioned by the industrial requirements 
of the problem. In respect to objects and other properties for display, 
rpiality consists in the beauty of things themselves and in their value 
as creative mediums of composition. 

Tiic permanency of a work of commercial art is not always 
considered as of importance. Where durability is required, materials 
are selected which will withstand the sun and weather. Permanency 
of the colors is considered in outdoor advertising generally, and in 
sucii products as posters and calendars for display indoors and which 
ore exposed to the light for a considerable length of time. 

The (luality of form in commercial art products is determined 
by the degree to which they arrest and hold attention; appeal to the 
feelings, emotions, memory or imagination; create in the observer a 
desire for the product advertised, or sympathy for the cause espoused. 


the art field 

Art has l)ccn defined as the expression of feeling in appropriate 
cotim-lc limn, mill skill in design and lechnlque as factors deter- 
mining excellence; p.iinting, iW art of grapliic expression, in which 
o ijecu seen or liaagmcd are represented, and in which ideas and 
frehngs are pven form by laying colors on a surface. Many different 
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kinds of subject have been used by artists for their pictures; people, 
scenes on land and water, historical events, symbolic ideas, home life, 
animals, and inanimate objects. These afford subjects for pictures 
that may be classified as portraits, as landscapes, and as marine, 
historical, religious, genre, animal, and still-life paintings. Some- 
times, however, these subjects overlap, and a pamtmg concerns itself 
with more than one of them; animal studies form part of a landscape 
painting; portraits are often painted in historical and genre pictures. 

Architecture is the art which seeks to harmonize in building the 
requirements of use and beauty. It is of the master builders and their 
work that we speak when we use the words architect and architecture. 
Early man first made use of building to provide himself a place of 
shelter. As long as people lived in caves and dens of the earth, t ey 
had little need for architecture. Even for a long time after they came 
out to the surface to live, a tree, a tent, a wooden hut or a straw 
roof supported on poles formed sufficient shelter for hem^ 
hundreds of years later, they began to build with bnck and stone^ 
The type of architecture that has to do with homes is called do^t.o 
arehltcLre. Under this heading would be induded pala -d 
castles, hospitals and hotels, clubs and all the various k”ds Jif hou 
of modern times-detached houses, semidetached houses d^P^ 
houses, rows of houses, and apartment houses. Besid - d - - 
architecture, other types of buildings include: -hgious jchurd 
and other houses of worship); educationa industrial 

commercial (office buildings, stores, banks, “d station ), 

(factories and plants) ; and civic (government j ^ax. 

SculpturelmodeledfromsuchplasticmateriaUacIajJ^^^^ 

It is carved from stone, marble, and wood, and c^t ^ 

in bronze and other metals. Some sculpture is made 
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tlial Ihc toms ate attacliea lo a solid surface of ground; it is called 
reliel sculpture. There are several kinds of relief sculpture; cameo, or 
raised relict work, may he further subdivided into high relief, in whit* 
llie forms project strongly from the background; bas-rebef, in which 
Ihc forms project but slightly from the ground; and outline relief, 
in which only the outline of the forms projecU. In intaglio, the ground 
projects from the sculptured form, which is hollowed out or sunken. 

In frcc-.standing sculpture the object is represented in the round. 

Tlic usual subjects chosen for nrorks of art in sculpture are: the 
human figure, figures of animals; men and animals; sjunbolic figures 
(centaur, har^iy, grifion); and architectural and other decorative 
ornament. 

Industrial art is the art made use of m manufacture, in which skill 
and creative ability are employed in the conccinng and forming of a 
product of utility in conformity whh the principles of design. Indus- 
trial art products may l>c classified according to the material from 
which they arc made. Some of these classifications are: fabricproducts, 
metal products, glass products, and ceramic products. 

Commercial art is the art made use of in advertising, to popularize 
ideas or proihicts, and lo give aesthetic pleasure by means of lettering, 
pictures, and display. 

Tiic evolulian of art. may !« divided roughly into the following 
licnoil!: prclndorie, dating from the earliest times to the beginning 
of rtvordwl l.iston-; ancient, up to a.d. SOO; medieval, from A.B. SCO 
lo ...II. 1300; IftnaUsam-c. from A.D. 1300 lo A.D. IGOO; modem, from 
A.D. 1000 to the present time. 


PUEinSTOUlC ART 

material form !u, imprcsdon, of Ihelite about him, and tl.us to convey 
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his impressions to others. Prehistoric man painted animal forms 
the walls of the caves of Perigord in the Pyrenees mountains .. 
France. These pictures are simple and animated, ea<* orm eing 
carefully drawn with an engraved line. Color is used, o mcreas 

'"'Amhitecture began with man’s fimt «ts ^ 
and his possessions against toes and weather As his 
increased! the desire to create more » shelto 

the erection of better buildings to mee Architecture made 

Man also came to desire beauty m his b«i i « 
gradual advancement under various peoples and at P 

each nation contributing toward this eve opro 

Sculpture had its beginning m j’4t;::s“lpture!ias 

of worship, to give solid form to is i periods of lime, eacli 

developed under various peop es^u Throughout its 

making some contnbutio allied with architecture, 

development, sculpture has een man’s first attempts to 

Industrial art had its ;^;j“;ersonal adornment 

make his tools, ^ ^dustrial art has developed under 

adequate and pleasing making some contribii- 

various peoples during architecture, sciilptum, 

tion to Its adyancemen . 

painting, and mdus ria ,gnn,ed to fashion implements from 

In prehistoric times, thcir 

stone. These he strove e learned to make bcauti ii 

vessels from clay “ make still more beautiful bj mca . 

sometimes endeavo^-^e^^^^^^ 

decoration. St>>‘ f„m iron, 

from bronze and . ^ ^ 
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The andenl 


aj;ciext aut 

Egi-ptiaos decorated tlie walls of their tombs with 


paintings which express a love for nature's creatures, and joj -- 
caring for them. The -Egi-pli^s Pamted portraits on their 
mummy ca-ses and beautiful decorative patterns on the walls of tombs. 

Tlie ancient Assj-rians decorated the walls of their palaces with paint- 
ings which often express cruelly and pain. They made great advanre 
over the Egyptians, however, in the representation of animals in 
action. 

The ^ ^ architectural element. 

Tlicy developed a style charactcrixcd by majesty, solidity, durability, 
and colossal size. The}* also contributed an appropriate sj'stem o( 
dw)ration. In Egypt there arc remarkable nuns of temples at 
Edfou, at Kamak, at Abydos, and at Thebes. From these ruins Tre 
can Icam tl»c general arrangement of the Egyptian temple, consisting 
of an exterior high surrounding wall; a gateway or pylon of massive 
pTojwrlions; a series of courts for priests and tvorshippers; and roofed 
apartments for the images of the gods, residence of the priests, and 
preservation of offerings. Solidity and durability were ideals that the 
Eg>^ltians built into their temples. The temple apartments were 
nx>fetl with huge horizontal block.s of stone, supported by stone beams 
resting on > crlical columns, also of stone. The strong curving cornices 
ttf Kgy|itian huildings accent the massive heaviness of effect in the 
buildings by the dark shadows they cast on the walls. The Egs-ptian 
civlumns have the same elements that are later found in the Greek 
ohnnns-hase, shaft, capital, and abacus. Tl.e columns of the rock- 
cut tombs at Kem-llassan, erected earlier than £500 n.c., are famous 
for their resemblance to the Greek Doric columns, the oldest of 
\ 1 
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which, stiU standing, is more than 1,400 years later. Another early 
type of Egyptian column and capital represents a bunch of lote 
buds and stems bound together. Later EgJTtian capitals mclude 
forms resembling the open lotus flower and the closed lotus hu . 
The entire waU, roof, beam, and column surface of the tempte were 
often covered with carved inscriptions and “.ve p.ctona 
designs, all done in brilliant color. Stucco of a 

was sometimes laid on the stone surface and received the 

Th. p..p.. .. Ch..d,. ..d A.,H. b.* Pi b«. »» 

budding, look lb. IP” S'd«».ll» "bi'b "‘“I 

Assyrians also developed a sys 

extensively in their glazed-tile wall covenngs order to record 

A, jouwo^b 0. 

and preserve for all time the essen developed a formula 

animals, plants, and other things, dignity, and 

for sculptural representation which attained simplicity, gn 

. • „d Babylonia excelled the Egyptians 

The people of Assyria and Ba y ..ulpture. Their bas- 
in the naturalistic representation "f „nd suffering, 

reliefs, sometimes showing «“““ the king, 

were often Inspired by the h e an articles of furniture, 

The ancient Egyptians made ‘ c.vcelled 

jewelry, and fine linen. The oolta. The ancient Phoenicians 

in the making of brick and glaze „lass. The Greeks produccf 

were the earliest people to ma x e. appropriate painte 

articles of pottery, of perfect proportmnji beautiful inet^ 

decoration. They also produced ^ public buddings 

products. The Greeks decorated the w 
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pamtings " cre both decorative and realistic. They also 

employed painting in decorating their vases and 

The most important Greek temple rums are those at Athens 
wliicli belong to the fifth century B.c. There are foundations and 
IragmenU oE other Greek temples at Corinth, Delphi, Olympia, and 
Ephesus, and in Sicily, Italy. Asia, and Egsiit, datmg back to the 
sixth century' n.c. The absence ol temples of a date earlier than the 
sixth century Is prohahly due to the tact that they 'sere hnilt xchoUy 
or in pari ol wood. The most striking feature of a Greek temple is 
the exterior portico, whose colonnade, surrounding a wall without 
windows, supports above its double line of beams a gabled roof. The 
Greek temple was essentially a shrine built to house a statue of a god. 
Hence, unlike the Egj'plian temple of many rooms and courts, it 
had hut a single main apartment, to which was generally added an- 
other .smaller chamber used as a treasury for holding the government 
fuiuU or tot the mote valuable offerings made to the god. Aji interior 
colonnade of two stories of columns, placed one above the other, 
supported the roof and dirided the apartment of the statue of the 
god into a middle chamber and two side aisles. The roof was probably 
formed of wooclen Iwams covered with stone or terra-cotta slabs. 
None of these roots has l>een preseived, so that the method of lighting 
the buildings is not definUcly known. 

W'ilinBvusbinR features of Greek architecture include fine 
proportion, symmetry, graec. ami repose. The Greeks contributed 
the UuTC cliredcal orders of architecture, known as Doric, Ionic, and 
ormtluan, which are characlerized, respectively, by simplicitv, 
elepmce. and lujury. Tlie system of decoration developed bv the 
Girehs w as iwlh graceful and refined. 
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The best known and the simplest of the orders is the Done. 
It is short and sturdy, tapering slightly toward the top, and mth a 
slight swelling in the middle. The vertical grooves channeling it are 
known as flutings. The capital is very simple, consisting of two parfe, 
a sloping one below, called the echinus, and a square slab above it, 

known as the abacus. ^ , j i. 

The Ionic column is slender and gracefully fluted, and has a 
base. The capital is the distinguishing feature. It has scroll forms 
like curls or rams’ horns, called volutes. The Ionic order origmat^ 
in Asia Minor, where there were Greek colonies, ‘ ® 

temples were built in Athens and in other plac^ on the mainland, 
most of the examples are to be found in Asia no 
The third order, the Corinthian, is 
three. It has a base and flutings like the Ionic, bu e p 
of two parts, an inverted bell overlaid by two 
acanthus leaves, with paired scrolls or or gable, 

of the abacus, and a square, flat S a a • jp^oe 

in Greek architecture is distinguished y i yipture and orna- 

within the lines of the Jdio.ent and in tl.e lower 

ments were placed on the summ 

angles at each side. from their pred- 

The Romans . bhlure and columns from the 

ecessors, the Etruscans, and the en • itipeg were combined. 
Greeks. In most of their important bui ^S^^^.^^^j^bered interiors 
The arched construction made possible va ^ ^ religious 

and buildings of imposing j, orders of architecture for 

purposes. The Romans often use e jg(.(jj.ative construction. 

purposes of pure decoration, rather 
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Few WW features of architecture were created by the Romans, 
but they excelled in bringing together and developing the alrea y 
existing features, and are noted especially for their use of the arch, 
the vault, and the dome. TheBomans preferred the Corinthian order 

and combined it Tviththelonictofonn what is hnown as the composite 

order. They also invented the Tuscan order, which is an Etrus^ 
modification of the Doric. Ancient mscriplions show that the earliest 
Roman temples had a marhed resemblance to those of the Greets, 
without the beauty or refinement of proportion of the latter, however. 
Tlie Roman temples of the imperial period are Greek both in plan 
and in their details. Many of them abandon the surrounding colon- 
nade, keeping only the front portico. The Romans used much brick 
and concrete for building purposes, and often faced these materials 
with roathle. 

Spiritual and physical values were equally esteemed by the 
Greeks, whose l)esl sculpture is characterized by simplicity, repose, 
and grace. The finest examples of the representation of the human 
form by the ancient Greeks show a perfect balance between mind and 
Iwdy. The sculptured figures are typical or general, rather than 
individual likenesses. 


Although the Roman sculptor was influenced somewhat by the 
Gmk mMlcre, he was a realist at heart, whether he chose to produce 
n piece of architectural decoration or a sculptured portrait. 

alls in llerculanenm and Pompeii in Italy, which were buried 
by the d^strous eruption of the volcano Jlonnt Vesuvius, in a.u. 
.9, std dv^rV notices painted in hlaet and red, of plays, gladiatorial 
Zm It tinie placarded their 

. ss-mhohsm played an .mportant part-the goal symbolising 
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the milk seller; the vine, the rvine merchant; the anchor, the ship 
chandler. 

MEDIEVAL ART 

The early Christians of Byzanhum, or ^ 

Istanbul), who lived during medieval times^emp 

and brilliantly colored glass in ^ ^”* 1 , the tenets of Christian 

symbolized, on walls and the interiors o ome , ^jj^^jeval times 

faith. Western Christians of about the ^^,],ed artistic 

iUustrated their books with water^o or . tgined-glass 

quality. They later employed the inauenee of 

windows. In both these tjTit=s ® decorative. Symbol- 

mosaic art is evident, the r^ult ^ Christians 

ism was a chief motive of t is of their thick- 

employed fresco painting m ^^^rted an ever-increasing 

walled church buildings. Alt oug important aim. 

influence over their work, good design oharacter. 

Most of the subjects were either hist^^cidm^J.^^ 

Realism began to appear, “'“"g 00101™“ 

secular subjects. Expression w« here som 

an aim than beauty in compositiom characterized by 

Early Christian colonnaded interiors with 

thin brick walls, wooden tl.o East, it was charac- 

rich mosaic and marble ornamentation^ ^ dome. 

Constantine, there ^ ^ 
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necessarj- to provide temples for the newly accepted religion, which 
up to this time had been carried on in private houses or the dar - 
chamlrers ot the cataeomhs. The old temples could not be taken 
over by the Christians, since their associations were offensive to 
Christian ideas, and, besides, the old temples were too small and were 
badly lighted for the Christian form ot worship. It was necessary to 
have a place for a large group of people to assemble, and for the 
Celebration of elaborate and magnificent riles. 

Tlic Homan basilica, intended for large assemblies, such as courts 
of justice, seemed best suited for the purpose. The typical basilica 
was a rectangular building, divided by two rows of columns into a 
nave or central portion and aisles, with the nave rising higher than 
the aisles and forming a clerestory pierced with windows. The apse, a 
semicircular termination to the nave, became the sanctuary containing 
the altar, and sometimes there was a transept, or cross aisle, separat- 
ing this apse from tbc main body of the building. The great churches 
ot Constantine showed practically no divergence from the established 
basilica tj'pc; they were larger, ot course, but their plan and general 
form were the same. In decoration they were sumptuous, with long 
ranks of columns of precious marble, often taken from the pagan 
temples, nail coverings of alabaster and other stones, and mosaics 
of the richest sort. 


When Conslanlme moved Ihc capital ol the Homan Empire to 
Comtanlmople, there devdo)Hri .still another style of church archi- 
t^ure, knouTi as the Byranlinc, from the early name of Con- 
danlrnoplc, Hyrantium. Because of the situation of Constantinople, 
.n touch noth iKUh Greece and the Orient, this new and luxuriant 

a t , -"<1 

pr > sc o color inspired liy .\sia, with the traditions ot the 
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Roman use of the arch and vault and of rich marbles. Byzantine 
architecture employed many domes-a central dome surmounting 
a square space and surrounded by many smaller domes and semi- 
domes. The Byzantine dome differs from the Roman m being not a 
perfect hemisphere, but slightly flattened at the top. This new tjpe 
of architecture was carried over the entire Roman and jn 

to Rome itself, but the Western peoples still pre erred tl e ba A.- 
t,T,e. Most of the early Christian architecture of » o l- d 
the latter style and that of the baptistery, which was deni ed from 

old Roman domed baths. flmirldied 

.r .ta. R."." 'r;.;; 

for many hundreds of years m Eur^ charac- 

known as Romanesque, addiugtothe^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

teristics peculiar to the part o Barbarians, who 

showing the influence of the Northern people the bar . 

during the Middle Ages swept down grotesque 

.shown chiefly by a rude deeoration, quam country the 

sculptures; and by towers. In i e Italy, as Tuscan 

Romanesque style was known by various ' ■Rhenish: in 

or Lombard; in France, as Romano; m Geniiani. a. 

England and Scotland, as Norman. iti-eliiro calK-il 

By the twelfth centmy, anoUmr ^‘yle of 

Gothic began to spread ,, 3 ;., 1,; ,he Anihs 

had become oT^^fljtnBi'Ksluqinics flimsy buildings whW. 

T" ^"“tLTd TheGotkbuihlemb^^^^^^^ 

they constructed, tn chuivhi'S lliej- could not only P'C 

arch in *e>r P vaulting, hill they could perforate the g^‘ 

with arches nntil it was posslhlo eventually to do • 


tliick wa 
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with most of the sreUs. By building a series of piem to support arches 
awd vaults and root, they were able to fill in the entire space betweeir 
the piers with windows. These windows were filled with lovely stamed 
glass, set in a tracery of geometric forms. On the exterior, the walls 
were strengthened by buttresses built against the piers. The upper . 
walls of the nave were reinforced by flying buttresses, rising high 
alwve the aisles. Pinnacles surmounting the buttresses increased their 
weight and resistance, and emphasized their purpose and importance, 
Tlie early Christians of the West made no outstanding contribu- 
tion to the development of sculpture. What little -was done by tbem 
took the form of relief carving, for the idea of scvJplure in the round 
was repugnant to them because the idols in the heathen temples were 
statues. The Byzantine, or Eastern, Christians, however, contributed 
a gcoTnelric system of ornament and a splendid technique, which 
manifested itself in bas-reliefs in ivorj% gold, and silver, 

Italian monks during the Middle Ages carried on the tradition 
of Boman and Byzantine sculpture in the Roinanesque style of bas- 
relief decoration which was often majestic and powerful, though 
aljslracl. The Romanesque style is never realistic. 

Gothic, like Romanesque sculpture, was entirely under the influ- 
ence of the dmreh. Tlie imagers were lay sculptors, who revived the 
Twlism of Roman sculpture and developed it still further m their 
decoration, which for the most part look the form o! bas-relief. In 
^jrtnuture, the realism approached naturalism, or the rendering of 
itulmdual expression. Gothic sculptors, unlike the sculptors of 
-naent Gr^. fcir fig„„3. The quality of serenity is present 

r I’r "“'Ptaie. The 
P of Gotiue sculpture was. however, to teach rather than to 
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. It was during this period that fte Mayas of Central America 
were produeing their finest sculpture in stone. 

During the Middle Ages the Chr.st.an th E 

and the West, made Ruminated rnanusenpts nd bo^ J 

in which gold and silver and Preco-ton- were s m ^ 

They also fashioned beautiM, useful objects 

Most of these served a religious P"'P‘’®^ building of any impor- 
In medieval times there was the 

tance without its sign. Fami y coa and garter, and 

houses of the nobility. Red hons, green was then an 

other symbols served to name e often symbolized 

accomplishment shared only by the 

in rebus form; a^are an a ^o^ds 

reti:rre1d“::^.ns: which were generally painted on woo 
or metal. 

renaissance ART 

The Renaissance /„7]!2terLLto inte^ 

Italy, where individualism pre ^he Italians emploj cd 

rather than to time of the Renaissance, oil pigme" 

color most successfully. Since the t^e f t 

k,. k.„„ .1. 

employed successfully m r 
"-rU building was >e- 

architecture, Italians ,j,oenth -ntuOS them begj^_ 

of the Romanesque pe ^ ^nd art 

in Italy a perio o ^ ^ 
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as the Eenalssance. The Benaissanee style m arcUlectare 
made use ol the Romaa types ot building and ornamented them 
with Grech tonus, which were destined to become decorative rather 
than structural. Columns, entablatures, and even pediments were 
now applied to the surfaces ot buildings, for ornamental pu^oses 
only. The Renaissance style rapidly spread over Europe and, m the 
sixteenth century, supplanted the Gothic style. Its influence is still 
felt in the aTcliilecture of today. 

In Gotliic arcliiteclure strain was concentrated on piers and 
balanced by buttresses. ■V\'alls were considered as less important 
than windows. Gothic arcbitecture is cbaraclerired by ribbed vault- 
inR, pointed arcbes, vertical lines, vaslness, complexity, aspiration, 
and mysterj'. Renaissance architecture revised and adapted tbe styles 
of former times, especially those of Greece and Rome. 

Renaissance sculpture was a logical outgrowth of the Gothic 
style, for it brought together the forms of antiquity and those of the 
Middle Ages. Sculptors of the Renaissance succeeded in creating 
new forms that were characterized by realism and by a firmness of 
line wbieb gives tbeir best work the semblance of life. The quality 
ot rercnily, always present in Greek sculpture, is replaced in the 
scuiplure ot llie Rcnais,sancc by uneasiness, the conflict between 
mind and body. 

Tl,c licnaUsance movement in sculpture was followed by a 
return to classic simplicity and severity in the illustration ol mytho- 
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During the Renaissance, sHU seems finally to have triumphed 
over taste. The best examples of this period are intimately associate 
with the adornment of ehurches and other buildings, as adjuncts of 
architecture. Small objects at this time were generaUy either neglected 

or overomamented. . , „„„„i,i„ 

With the extended use of printing and "on of movable 

type by Gutenberg, advertising as we know it today 
SX A book .pp«™l • O—l • « “ 

the sixteenth century- 

modern art 

The great schools of painting which arose in Italy, 

Holland. Spain, France, and united in iti 

while the art of painting has become mo ^ ^ 

aim to express feeling by recording an impress 

of mind. Set rules for representing ^ f appearance 

careful observation and ^^^aally seen "in tlieopen 

and the representation of gs The story-telling object 

air” and in relation to -7J^Xe!^e pictures which shall 

has been largely supplanted y a 

have both aesthetic and emotional appeal. 

illustrate a particular scene or e combinations of the old styles 

FoUowing the Renaissance, vanous^com 

of architecture were ^ es’ eriicted before 1890. Since then, U.e 

spire are common to c!i ^.itj.out a spire. 

More attention has been g.^ 

in public and private buildings. 
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In Amenca, there has been an mteresting and rather complete 
eTOlution ot architecture in modem times. This has included the 
fol owmg structural forms: the log cabin; early colonial house; 
milage; hung.alow: modem “colonial” house; adaptations of Italian, 
reach, and English houses; apartment; office building, including 

—SIT; a«‘ 

art form We i- • • ^ ''^““nan m expression and in their 

C easi est .r “"“-‘-nal architecture. 

and in Lr ^ 

and romantic subjecta were lal whose mythological 

Ihemcs. During the last halt cent *’5' biblical and genre 

Polcnl. I spiS ot Iw “r 

soulplurc is today quite distinctiv American 

mther than dominated, American sculptu'JrTh^“'“'’^ has inspired, 

»«dpture to create statues and “ 

“ »ve all, have aesthetic appeal bm 

dinstmtc a particular object or event. necessarily 

-no simplicity so well expl^^^^ characterized by the 
he mdustnal revolution, ^i^ nrehitecture Since 

Irmt.tr' cou^S^th States 

'"mign »nnlries”"„‘'ih7°"’ t'”'’'* s«<^fuUy f 

'^■tPro.lure.andmachines.esp^ f^^'c-tnes, costumes. 

I “ automobiles and airplanes. 
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The first advertisement in an American newspaper 

the Boston NewMter of 1704. The England 

were for the most part brief notices of goo impo ^ j 
and offered for sale-eolfee. slaves, and cattle. 

advertising has paralleled the -“’f ^"/^"eLn posters were 
ing to note in this connection that the first Amen P 

made to advertise the circus and the .^.alue today, for 

Commercial art is of great socia a of new things 

it keeps the public m constant nroducts. It also keeps 

and with improvements of existing m us n and qualities of 

ns all informed regarding social wclto. I'm -st 
commodities. It is helping to make possible a 
more economic social order. 
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Appendix B 

Verbs and Phrases Used in 
Preparing Written Lesson Plans 


1 

&im 

a«pirp 
altetnpl 
cnilcavor 
rpacli toward 


■pprwiato 

compare 

conlcmjilatc 

criticize 

rnjoy 

evaluate 

examine 

exjiov lo 

vlrnllfy 

interpret 

e>t*vn-e 
e>act to 

understand 

view 


(GrouM according to educational implications) 


3 


ask 

demand 
liavc do 
inquire 
invite 

make inquiry 

press 

propose 

rc-rjucst 

rcTjuire 

suggest 

urge 


4 

allot 

announce 

appoint 

apportion 

assign 

prepared 

designate 


find 

hold responable 
for 

Icam about 
locate 

make an assign- 
ment 

make responsible 
for 

set a problem 
5 

accomplish 
arrive at 
attain 
allcml to 
bring about 

carry out 

complete 

cover 

finish 

fulfill 

eain 
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master 

obtain 

perfect 

reach 

realize 

satisfy 

saturate 

solve 

work out 

C 

approach 

begin 

come prepared 

commence 

enter upon 

initiate 

introduce 

open 

originate 

plan 

precede 

start 
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7 

adapt 

alter 

change 

contrast 

make different 

make flexible 

modify 

qualify 

vary 

8 

check 

check up 

correct 

evaluate 

examine 

follow up 

measure 

question 

rectify 

test 

9 

analyze 

choose 

match 

pick out 

select 

separate 

10 

answer 
clarify 
clear up 
explain 


remind 

repeat repeat 

review stress 

simplify 15 


11 

base 

caution 

comply 

confine 

conform with 

control 

govern 

kill 

limit 

13 

alternate 

arrange 

balance 

beautify 

compose 

decorate 

design 

paint 

plan 

sketch 

13 

consider 

debate 
discuss 
talk about 

14 


appeal to 

approve 

arouse interest 

assure 

commend 

compliment 

credit 

encourage 

foster 

influence 

inspire 

keep alive 

popularize 

praise 

recall to mind 

release 

renew 

reward 

stimulate 

vitalize 

16 

experience 

feel 

handle 

bear 

listen to 

see 

watch 

17 


impress on 


adventure 

experiment 
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explore 
manipulate 
play with 
try 

18 

build 

cast 

combine 

construct 

copy 

cut 

form 

have made 

letter 

make 

model 

mold 

mount 

outline 

paint 

shape 

trace 

write 

19 


agree 

decide 

define 

determine 

discover 

cencralize 

list 

summarize 

tabulate 


bestow 

devote 



Rive 

prant 

make available 
ofler 
present 
send 

spend (time) 

21 

associate 

brinR together 

combine 

connect 

correlate 

designate 

^orm groups 

ffroup 

harmonite 

integrate 

join 

tnix 

22 

aid 

assist 

equip 

facilitate 

Kuidc 

help 

rvmesly 

•URgest 

2S 

etnbofjy 

emlir^ 

>ne!udi> 
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incorporate 

invoh-e 

24 


manage 
prepare 
see to it 
surprise 


let 

permit 

31 


accumulate 

acquire 

add 

ads’ance 

apply 

collect 

develop 

enlarge 

enrich 

gain 

Rather 

increase 

multiply 

faiac (standards) 

23 


27 

look at 

note 

notice 

observe 

see 

view 


28 

avoid 

discard 

eliminate 

leave out 

“cglect 

omit 


call attention to 
direct attention 
point out 
point to 


32 

continue 

extend 

go ahead with 
go on with 
move about 
proceed 
pursue 


S3 


consers'e 

economize 

hold 

keep 

preserve 

protect 

save 


appoint 
arrange for 

”rrj' on 

conduct 

employ 

on hand 
"“l^e arrange. 

*”enLs for 


confer 

confide 

coasull 

contribute 

cooperate 

divide 

halfway 

mingle 

participate 

ahare 

aocializc 

tolerate 


benefit by 
create 
cultivate 
form 

formulate 

make 

produce 

take advantage of 
34 

awaken 
bring back 
restore 
revive 


SO 

opporturiiy 
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broaden 

■ 37 

characterize 

42 

circulate (prints) 

afford 

convey the idea 

demonstrate 

convince 

concentrate atten- 

display 

distribute 

describe 

tion upon 

dramatize 

furnish 

• enlighten 

consider 

elaborate 

"pass 

express 

focus attention on 

exhibit 

pass out 

familiarize 

imagine 

hang up 

provide 

cet across 

pay attention to 

illustrate 

supply 

ffive to understand 

imitate 

38 

, impress on 

think 

improve 

indicate 

visualize 

interest 

adjust 

instill 

43 

manifest 

assemble 

instruct 

picture 

classify 

intimate 

accustom 

place (materials) 

grade 

lead 

commit to memory 

play 

name 

put over 

drill 

pose 

number 

represent 

exercise 

remind 

organize 

specify 

fix in mind 

review 

put in order 

teach ' 

memorize 

show 

systematize 

41 

practice 

supplement 

36 

so 

accept 

allude to 
communicate 

train 

44 


adopt 

give an account of 

employ 

become acquainted 

assume 

inform 

make use of 

with 

capture 

make known 

use 

find out 

get 

mention 

utilize 

investigate 

obtain 

put before 


know 

procure 

quote 

45 

learn 

receive 

read to 


look for 

secure 

relate 

attend 

look up 

take 

report 

conduct 

read about 

40 

reveal 

go to see 

search for 

state 

lake on tour 

study 

acquaint 

tell 

take on visit 

survey 

advise 

touch upon 

visit 
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Index to Verbs and Phrases 
Used in Preparing Written Plans 


(Tic „fer to poop, p 


accept, 39 

accomplish, 5 
accumulait, 2t 
accustom, 43 
acTjuaint, 40 
aesjuire, 2J 
adapt, 7 
add, 2t 
adjust. S8 
adopt. 39 
advance. 21 
adventure, 17 
ads'isc. 40 
aflonl. 37 
afTonl opportunity 
SO 

ajTTec, 10 
aid, 22 
aim. 1 
allot, 4 

allow, so 

allude to, 4| 
alter, 7 
alternate. 12 
amplify. S5 


analyze. 9 
announce, 4 
answer, 10 
appeal to. 15 
apply. 24, 35 
appoint, 4, 2C 
apportion, 4 
appreciate, 2 
approach. 6 
approve, is 
arouse interest. 15 
arrange, 12 
arrange for, 2C 
arrive at. 5 
ask, 3 
aspire, 1 
aascmblc, 38 
a-s.sign, 4 
a-s-slst, 22 
associate, 21 

assume, gg 
assure, 15 
attain, 5 
attempt, 1 
attend, 45 


attend to, 5 
avoid, 28 
awaken, 34 

balance, 12 
base, 11 
be prepared, 4 

beautify, 12 

become acquainted 
with, 30 
Iwgin, 6 
Wnefit hy, 33 
bestow, 20 
bring about, 5 
bring back, 34 
bring together, 21 
broaden, 35 
build, 18 

call attention to, 31 

capture, SO 
on, 20 
out, 5 
cast, 18 
®aul«cin, 11 


change, 7 
characterize, 40 
check, 8 
check up, 8 
choose, 9 
circulate 
(something), 35 
clarify, 10 
classify, 38 
clear up, lO 
collect, 24 
combine, 18, 21 
come prepared, 6 
commence, 6 
commend, 15 
commit to 
niemory, 43 
communicate, 41 
compare, 2 
complete, 5 
compliment, 15 
comply, 11 
compose, 12 
concentrate atten- 
tion upon, 42 
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conduct, 26, 45 
confer, 29 
confide, 29 
confine, 11 
conform with, 11 
connect, 21 
conserve, 25 
consider, 13, 42 
construct, 18 
consult, 29 
contemplate, 2 
continue, 32 
contrast, 7 
contribute, 29 
control, 11 
convey the idea, 40 
convince, 40 
cooperate, 29 
copy, 18 
correct, 8 
correlate, 21 
cover, 5 
create, 33 
credit, 15 
criticize, 2 
cultivate, 33 
cut, 18 

debate, 13 
decide, 19 
decorate, 12 
define, 19 
demand, 3 
demonstrate, 35 
describe, 40 
design, 12 
designate, 4, 21 
determine, 19 
develop, 24 


devote, 20 
direct attention, 31 
discard, 28 
discover, 19 
discuss, 13 
display, 35 
distribute, 37 
divide, 29 
dramatize, 35 
drill, 43 

economize, 25 
elaborate, 35 
eliminate, 28 
embody, 23 
embrace, 23 
emphasize, 14 
employ, 20, 44 
encourage, 15 
endeavor, 1 
enjoy, 2 
enlarge, 24 
enlighten, 40 
enrich, 24 
enter upon, 6 
equip, 22 
evaluate, 2, 8 
examine, 2, 8 
exercise, 43 
exhibit, 35 
experience, 16 
experiment, 17 
explain, 10 
explore, 17 
expose to, 2 
express, 40 
extend, 32 

facilitate, 22 
familiarize, 40 


feel, 16 
find, 4 
find out, 36 
finish, 5 
fix in mind, 45 
focus attention on, 
42 

follow up, 8 
form, 18, 33 
form groups, 21 
formulate, 33 
foster, 15 
fulfill, 5 
furnish, 37 

gain, 5, 24 
gather, 24 
generalize, 19 
gel, 39 
get across, 40 
give, 20 

give an account of, 
41 

give to understand, 
40 

go ahead with, 32 
go on with, 32 
go to see, 45 
govern, 11 
grade, 38 
grant, 20 
group, 21 
guide, 22 

handle, 16 
hang up, 35 
harmonize. 21 
have do, 3 
have made, 18 
have on hand, 26 


hear, 16 
help, 22 
hold, 25 

hold responsible 
for, 4 

identify, 2 
illustrate, 35 
imagine, 42 
imitate, 35 
impress on, 14, 40 
improv'e, 35 
include, 23 
incorporate, 23 
increase, 24 
indicate, 40 
influence, 15 
inform, 41 
initiate, 6 
inquire, 3 
insist, 14 
inspire, 15 
integrate, 21 
interpret, 2 
instill, 40 
introduce, 6 
instruct, 40 
interest, 35 
intimate, 40 
investigate, 36 
invite, 3 
involve, 23 

join, 21 
judge, 2 

keep, 25 
keep alive, 15 
kill. 11 

know, SC 
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lead, 40 
learn, SC 
learn about, 4 
leave out, 28 
let, 30 
letter, 18 
limit, 11 

list, 10 

liiten to, IG 
locate, 4 
Iti^jk at, 3G 
look for, 3C 
Iwjk up, 3G 

®ake, 18, 33 
make an 
raent, 4 
*"«ke arratipe* 
*neala for, f fi 
available, 20 
tnake differcrjt, 7 
"Jake flexible, 7 
^’’akr mquifj., 3 

^*ke known, 4i 
*”ike reij>on^ible 

for, 4 

•^ake uvr of, 41 
tnanag*, gg 
ciamfett, sj 

nianipulaip^ 17 
maiter, 5 

tnatch. 0 
m«nurr. 8 

halfway, 23 
*^emoriz^, 43 
’^'■ntion. 4] 
rninjj!^, 23 

mix. 21 

CiofM, 18 
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modify, 7 
mold, 18 
mount, 18 
move about, 32 
multiply, 24 

^lame, 38 
n^lect, 28 
note, 27 
notice, 27 

number, 38 

observe, 2, 27 
obtain. 5. 33 
offer, 20 
omit, 28 
open, C 
organize, 38 
originate. 6 
outline, 18 

Pa'nt. 12. 18 
Participate, 23 
r‘a.M. 37 
paw out. 37 

P^y^attentlon to, 

perfect, 5 
P«^it, SO 
Piok out. 0 
picture. 35 
place 

<«"}1Iiing), X5 
plan. C, 12 
play. 35 

play *itb. I7 

point out, 8I 
P"«nt to, 3l 


popularize, 15 
pose, 35 
practice, 43 
praise, 15 
precede, C 
prepare, 20 
present, 20 
preserre, 25 
press, 3 
proceed, 32 
procure, 33 
produce, 33 
propose, 8 
protect, 25 
provide, 37 
pursue, 32 
put before, 41 
pul in order, Si 
put over, 40 

qualify, 7 

question, 8 
quote, 41 


rawCsUndards), 
reach. 5 
reach toward^ 1 

react to. 2 
about, 30 
read to, 4i 
^•iae, 5 

‘o mind. 

*^‘'■0, S3 
rectify, 8 

relate, 4i 

15 

remedy, ga 
414 I 


remind, 10, 35 
renew, 15 
repeat, 10, 14 
report, 41 
represent, 40 
request, 3 
require, 3 
restore, 34 
reveal, 41 
review, lo, 35 
revive, 34 
reward. 15 
satisfy, 5 
saturate, 5 
save, 25 
search for, 36 
secure, 83 
see, 16, 27 
see to it, 26 
select, 3 
send, 20 
separate, 9 
set a problem, 4 
shape. 18 
share, 20 
show, 35 
simplify, 10 

sketch, 12 
socialize, 29 
solve, 5 
specify, 40 
spend (time), 20 
^5 start, C 
stale, 41 
stimulate, 15 

stress, 14 
stud^-, 3c 
suggest, 3, eg 
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summarize, 19 

take advantage 

touch upon, 41 

vary, 7 

supplement, 35 

of, 33 

trace, 18 

view, 2, 27 

supply, 37 

take on tour, 45 

train, 43 

visit, 45 

suppose, 42 

take on visit, 45 

try, 17 

visualize, 42 

surprise, 26 

talk about, 13 


vitalize, 15 

survey, 36 

teach, 40 

understand, 2 


systematize, 38 

tell, 41 

urge, 3 

watch, 16 


test, 8 

use, 44 

work out, 5 

tabulate, 19 

think, 42 

utilize, 44 

write, 18 

take, 39 

tolerate, 29 
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Index 


A 

Activity, creative aspect of, 60 
directed aspect of, 73-75 
outcomes of, 75 
Age-grade scale, 94 
Aims, of elementary school art, 98-99 
of junior high school art, 147-149 
of senior high school art, 189-192 
America, art of, 312-316 
Appreciation, and design, 11 
enjoyment or aversion, 28 
Approaches to junior high school art 
units, 160-162 
Aptitude, art, 12, 13 
Architecture, colonial, 107 
equipment for, 373 
Gothic, 324, 325 
junior high school unit, 171-185 
modern, 331, 332 
Art, American, 312-316 
appreciation of, 339-341 
Assyrian, 395 
Babylonian, 395 
bibliography on, 312-349 
Byzantine, 401 
Chinese, 317 
commercial, 347-349 
Egyptian, 320, 394 
in eighteenth century, 326-328 
as experience, 62 


Art, field of, 390-392 
form, 385—387 
Gothic, 324, 325, 401 
Greek and Eoman, 322-324, 396, 397 
and human relationships, 30 
industrial, 345 
inherent in construction, 16 
as major subject, 48 
medieval, 899 
Mexican, SIC, 317 
modern, 328-333, 405-407 
as obligation of the curriculum, 6 
periodicals, 349 
Persian, 318 
prehistoric, 392, 393 
quality, 387-389 
purposes sen'ed by, 383, 384 
Renaissance in Italy, 825, 320 
secondary school curriculum, -36- 


232 

5 way of life, 5 
orld history of, 340 
education, aims of, 43 
3 d balance in living, 4 
,„lture and 

,nsing facilities for, 35.-3C6 
„in.provcmcntotpc..o„al..3.-S 

■ogram presentation, -68-- 

eognilion of, 40 
r special ends, I2, 13 
i:-c fnr. 374—381 
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Artist, and industr>', 0 
Arts, ^Vmerican, 16 
and sumval, 18 
Assjria, art of, 395 


Babylonia, art of, 395 
Bach, n. F.. 238n. 

Bailey. H. T., 149n., 316 
Balance, in etlucation, 19, so 
in human relations, 3 
in U.c unit of teaching. 83 

'^h^facler building. 10 
Boas. liclle. ]5 Cr.. 159 ^ 

Buchn-ald, L. C„ 150 

HyianUnc stl, 400, 401 


“rt of, 333 
Martha, I4„. 
^-ay.Shchloa, 

^'ubs. art, »c 
M.n8,.KIl„„rth,ooo„ 

,7’ SCI 

300-300 

'-omnjunlealion .m • 
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Conference, guidance, 150-152 
Consen-ation, art in relation to, 104 
Course of study, art-major, 25 
Courses, art-major, 25 
differentiated senior high school 208- 

232 

junior high school art, 152, 153 
senior high school art, 192, 193 
Craft, meaning of, 16 
Creation and design, 5 
Curriculum, art, 26 27 
integrative, 36, 37 
secondary school art, 230-232 


Democracy and art erlucalion, 4 

balanced liting, 5 
■n modem life, 332, 333 
D'»ry. John, 5n., 8 

g> pen-and-int 342 343 
pencil, 341 
leats in, 280, 281 

Dtffoa. n.1,.,3, lOn. 


^ eencral, o^ ^ edueaUon) 
of. 320-322 



INDEX 


Equipment, commercial art, 37£ 
industrial art, 371 
office, 374 
theater art, 373 
Emerson, R. W., 173 
Emotional fulfillment through art, 36 
English for making activities meaning- 
ful, 58 

Exhibit cases, 254^257, 358, 359 
Exhibits, bulletin-board, 258 
labeling, 251, 252 
mounting, 256 
Experience, art as, 62 
information and activity, 86 
Expression, emotion and, 8 
facilitating, 65-68, 158 
freedom of art, 34 
generating creative, 63-65 
themes for creative, 68-73 
and visual form, 28 
Expressionism and art education, 37 

F 


Geddes, N. B., 9 
Glace, M. F. S., 146n. 

Goals for elementary school art, 98 
Gothic art, 324, 325, 401 
Grade levels, 93^98 
Greece, art of, 322, 396 
Growth by elementary' grade levels, 
98-98 

Guggenheimer, Richard, 18, 19 
Guidance in art, 149-151 

H 

Haggerty, M. E., 4, 14n. 

Haney, J. P., 53n. 

Harap, Henry, 81 
History, art, 14, 15 
Hobbies, 103 
of parents, 300, 305 
Holidays, art in relation to, 103 
Home, furnishing and decorating, 334 

I 


Fansler, R. M., 190n. 

Federated Council on Art' Education, 
192-193 

File, picture, 162 
Form, art, S85-387 

Forming products, stage in organiza- 
tion, 110, 111 
Furniture, art, 367-374 
colonial, 108, 109 

G 


Gale, W. R., S50n. 

Gearhart, May, 5Gn., 74, 190 


Illustrative material, 104-109 
for junior high school, 1C2-1C7 
Imagination in creative problems, 28 
Industrial art, 345-347 
equipment for, 371 
Industry and the artist, 9 
Information, historic, 28 
relation to activities, 58-60 
Instruction, organization of, 54-56 


jqucnce of, 60 
jgration, 50, 51 

jriors, colonial, 108 

ome furnishing and dcrorating. ^ 

■rmadiate level. cl, araclcr, sties of. 
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Inventiveness and art ability, 302 
Ireland, X. 0., 162n. 


J 

Jacks, L. P., 73 

Japanese art, elcmmUry unit on 
114-140 

Junior high school, 52. 53 
characteristics of, 144, 143 


Kernel. F. P., 3, 1 C 

Kinfegarun level, eharaetens.le, . 

Kirby. C. V., Cn. 

Klar, H., gjjjj 

•coring device, 205 
Kline. L. W., 281n 

Kline . „,1 Carer, measuringsealet 

free-hand drawing, 281 


IMathias, M. E., 81n. 

Medium {see Materials) 

Mental age and art ability, 299 
Merchandising of today and tomorrow. 
10 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 310 
Mexico, art of, 31C, 317 
Modeling for sculpture, 343, 344 
ilolion picture, presenting art program 
through, 268-277 
Mounting exhibits, 256 
Munro, Thomas, 282 
Munsell Color System, 362 
Murray, Gilbert, 323 
Miuciun, school, 240-255, 354 
and the school, 236-240 


Neucomb, Edith, SOSn 

p.vi,,, ..Student.- Opinion, 
of neir Best and Poorest Teach- 
ers, 40 


I-antcrn slides as ilhi«t«.- 

105. 106 material, 

l-i'ure, training 
j-esvin plammig, 1J4 

^ttenng Commercial art) 
^‘let- Cm, lelevTJ, 


il 

.no 

' 'd'wrl'lhe “lea,, 4, 

•"■'■'"--sl..rn:oSr|'nr.r*'> 


G. C., lOOn. 

0«numlio„al preference and art ability, 
OffiM''art"e ‘n. 103, 104 

“• nrt, criuipmcnt for, 374 

plan of, 3.54 

Oil painting, 333 

'”ir£»^^“"fei.igh«hooi, 

«I unit of teaching, 87-89 
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Orientation, 110, 111 

Otis, A. S., Self-administering Tests of 

Mental Ability, 997 Quality in art. 387-389 

Outline, for elementary school, 109, 110 
for junior high school, 167, 168 


P 

Painting, equipment for, 371 
modern, 328 
oil, 338 

pastel, 330-338 
water-color, 335, 336 
Paintings, reproductions of, 163-167 
Pastel painting, 336 
Pen-and-ink drawing, 342, 343 
Pencil drawing, 341 
Periodicals, art, 349 
Perseverance and art ability, 300 
Persia, art of, 318-320 
Phillips, Duncan, 154 
Philosophy of art education, 32, S3 
Picture file, 162 

Pictures for permanent display, 259- 
261 

Pittman, Hobson, 154«. 

Primary level, characteristics of, 93 
Prints, black-and-white, 107 
color, 106 

for school decoration, 262-268 
Procedures, in art education, 43 
in elementary school, 102-104 
in junior high school art, 15 
168-170 

in senior high school art, 209 ^ 

Processes, and materials harmomz , 


Recreation through art, 28 
Reinach, Salomon, 322 
Renaissance art, 325. 326, 403-405 . 
Responsibility, civic, 31, 32 
Robertson, F. H., 163n. 
Romanesque art, 401, 402 
Rome, art of, 323, 397 
Rooms, art, 268-277 
fioor plans, S53, 354 
wall elevations, 857, 358 
Roy, V. A., 82, 168 

S 


safety, art in relation to, 104 
kale, age-grodc, 03-98 
kihool averages and art abihtj . 
k;hool museum, 240-255 
floor plans lor, 354 
knllpture, equipment for, 371 
Gothic, 324, 325 
modeling for, 343 
modern, 329, 330 
3 elf-realization and art, - 

Senior high school, 53 54 

art courses, 192 
orientation course, 

Sequence of instruction, 110, U 

Slms,V.M.,S97n. 


Progressive Education Association, 


10 Skill, 73 
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Speakers for guifiance program, 1S2 
Stages, in composition, 293 -ojHj 

in fUv,.U^ . . . 


unit, llO-lli 
Slenquist, J. L., 2Ga«, 
Stoops, Emerj’, 19 


m composilioti, S93-£DC 

in development ol an art edncal™ 'S 

unit, 110-111 , Topics, for elementary school, 103, 104 

Lenmttrf T T a«»n._ iunlor hich fiehfv.1 imifa- leo taa 


c.cmeiiiary scuool, 103, 104 
for Innior high school units, 160-163 
Toys, elementarj* school unit on, 111- 
113 


Story of Art (1 motion picture) 2CR- -r . 

277 ’ art in relation to, 104 

Subject j .... . Trends, educational 16 17 


Snbjert prclerence and abilltv in art. J""’’*' «'“'=ntioMl. 11 
301 J *n art, Tnllingham, C. C., 82 

Snpen-Uion of art edneation, 38-40 

Supplies, art, 374-381 ^ 

Suzzallo, Henry, 48n. 


Talent, invertiention of, 285-300 
in st-xnal acluities, 12 
Taste, of consumers, 10 
‘'''■'■'"I’ine standard, of on 

Rro»tli of, 9 ** 

TeIevW™,“ll‘'" *>>■■ 40. 47 ' tuman, 27 

through, 277 Psograin 

Te.^, of creative ability, 280-300 
Kl.nc.„d Carey, 291 ” 

Tlifimdike, 280 
Tbcater.rt.cq„ip„,„„^^ 


Unit of teaching, 82-87 
seJeclion of, elementary, ei>-102 
junior high school, 159, 160 

210-230 

Ul'ilitie'f an, 102-104 

Wlilities, art m relation to, 104 




pointing, 335. 330 
raison, Goodwin, 12 

''clling, J. B., 81n. 

^■hitford, ^V. G., n, gi 
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